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1960 SUPER 88 HOLIDAY SPORTSEDAN 


It's Mighty Satistying to Own an Olds! Satistying to your 
taste for style—with fresh, balanced beauty that will “grow on you.” 
Mighty satisfying with the solid smoothness of the Quadri-Balanced 
Ride. Mighty satisfying with super, spirited action. Every Olds Ninety- 
Eight and Super 88 model for 60 is powered by the new PREMIUM 
Rocker Engine that gets the most from today’s super fuels. Your 


local authorized Oldsmobile Quality Dealer is anxious to serve you 


OLDSMOBILEr:'6O 


THERE'S NOTHING LIKE 4&4 NEW CAR MAKE YOURS A ROCKET OLosS 








Mighty thrifty, too! Glamor on the zo with special attention 


to the economy-minded! The all-new REGULAR ROCK ’ Engine 
1960 DYNAMic 8B H DAY SCENICOUPE 


8 standard equipment on every dollar-saving Dynamic 88 model . 
It thrives on lower-cost, regular gas you save about a dollar 


a fill! It’s the Rocket that’s exira easy on your pocket! 


NERA MoTOR RPORATI 





Stop at the sign of 
the Smiling Tire 


’ 






CE AND SNOW 


B.F. Goodrich Trailmakers walk sure-footed up steep, snow-clogged grades, start and 





stop you quicker on icy streets. No other winter tread is wider than Trailmaker’s 
oversize tread. That’s Smileage! And Trailmakers run so quietly you'll have to 
remind yourself to take them off next spring. That’s Smileage, too. Trailmakers 
now cost no more than the tires that come on new cars. Get two Trailmakers for 
$2 down at your B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer’s. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Go odrich Trailmaker tires | 
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Never before could you do so much 


with an office telephone! 





the (A [director io yu 


@ REACH FREQUENTLY CALLED PEOPLE in your 


office or plant by pushing a button . . . or by dialing. 


@ SET UP CONFERENCE CALLS with as many as six 
people simultaneously. Several conference groups 
can be arranged, 

@ ADD ANOTHER PERSON in your office or plant to 
an outside call, then stay on the line for a 3-way dis- 
cussion or turn the call over to the other person. 


@ PICK UP CALLS on as many as 29 outside, extension 
or intercom lines . . . and hold calls on a number of 


lines if you need to, 


Here, clearly, is a dramatic, new concept in 
business communications. Compact, efficient and 


4 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (2 


The 30-button Cali Director helps secretaries handle 
far more calls, helps streamline office operation. 


versatile, the Call Director telephone comes in two 
models: an executive model with up to 18 push but- 
tons; and a secretarial model with answering and call- 
holding facilities for as many as 29 lines. Both are 
smartly designed in decorative shades of green, gray 
or beige with contrasting face plates. 


The Call Director telephone is but one of many 
new Bell System developments offering substantial 
benefits for your business. A communications expert 
is ready to discuss them with you. Just call your Bell 


Telephone business office. No obligation, of course. 
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“Home subscription to grand opera now possible through 
The RCA VICTOR Metropolitan Opera Record Club 


UNDER THE ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTION OF THE Book-of-the-Month Club 






eececccccccssceseses AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER e+e eee cesesecseseses 


Any one of these 
complete | operas 


REGULAR RETAIL PRICES UP TO $1498 


OTE oo, Oe ll 





CARMEN — Stevens, 
Merrill ; Fr 


Peerce, Albanese, 
z Reiner, conductor. Robert 









Shaw Chorale. 3-record album e.¢ 
(List price $14.98) kee 
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LA TRAV !ATA 
CARTER! - VALLETTI - WARREN 
ROME OPERA HOUSE 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 







He exciting ultimate objective is to make available a 
comprebensive library of grand opera similar to the 





PIERRE MONTEUX, CONDUCTOR 
- collections of the world’s great books to be found in the CHOOSE YOUR 
best homes. The complete “living” repertory of opera— FAVORITE SINGERS 
; f wei cds Sak de lhe ss IN THEIR MOST FAMOUS ROLES 
Italian, German, French, Russian, American—will in time i 
be provided. Each member can choose the recordings LICIA. ROBERT 
Seen is <eeihe RMS FR BK: ALBANESE MERRILL 
he is eager to own—as few as four a year if he so pleases. LUCINE AMARA ZINKAMILANOV | 
* In addition to recordings of Metropolitan produc- SALVATORE pAaTRICE 
% tions, operas recorded abroad by rca Vicror will be BACCALON _-MUNSEL 
LA TRAVIATA — fee a. See nee ole Resear ee eae ee FEDORA san PEERCE 
Carteri, Valletti, made available to members, with Metropolitan artists in BARBIER! sears 
Warren; Pierre the cast. The recordings will be available, in almost all JUSSI BJOERLING §“peTeRs 
Monteax, conduc-  grmmersrerrereererey boil ite and : FERNANDO sponse 
tor. 3-record al- | PUCCINI xeaVicron Ba cases, in both complete and abridded form, as desired. CORENA “pysaneK 
se 
tia picesuos) LA BOHEME > As a member you will enjoy a ONE-THIRD SAVING waar pedi MARTA 
fc é; ; , IN 
compared with what you would pay for the same records LISADELLA CASA ph ea ioe 
if you bought them separately and haphazardly as a non- wage STEBER 
member at the manufacturer’s nationally advertised victoria pe RISE STEVENS 
prices. For, after the trial period, for every two records juries tt 
es + GIUSEPPE DI 
you buy you will receive A FREE RECORD. These free STEFANO BLANCHE 
records may be chosen from a Record-Dividend catalog ROSALIND ELIAS THEBOM 
listing a wide variety of rca Vicror Red Seal operatic NICOLAIGEDDA GIORGIO TOZZI 
. MARGAR 
and classical albums. pene bial 
‘i > Albums are sold to members at the nationally adver- voma rly, CESARE 
LA BOHEME ~ [De : . ' ~ _ VALLETTI 
tised price of all rca Vicror Red Seal records—currently HEIDI KRALL 
los Angeles, Bjoer- LEONARO 
ling, Merrill, $4.98 for a single-record album, $9.98 for a two-record GEORGE LONDON WARREN 
———,, Amara, Tozzi;Sit album, etc. (plus a small charge for postage and han- 










acaVic von BY Thomas Beecham 
= Bart., conductor. 


Verdi+ AIDA 


dling, with use/sales tax where required). 
2-record album 


(List price $9.98) 


Given to You 


++ IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW, AGREEING TO BUY FOUR RECORDS OF YOUR CHOICE WITHIN 
THE NEXT YEAR—EACH DISC IN ANY MULTI-RECORD ALBUM COUNTING AS ONE PURCHASE 



























































A libretto included with each opera 















































AIDA — Milanov, Bjoerling, Warren, 
Barbieri; Jonel Perlea, conductor. 3- 
record album. (List price $14.98) 


PLease NOTE: 
*Kach dise in @ multi-record s 
alvam counts as ane oarchase 
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The RCA VICTOR Metropoliton Opera Record Club AS MY PRE ALoum PLEASE SEND mde?” 
¢/0 Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc, CARMEN (com Alloa « 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y, plete ree 12 e 
Please en xe as a member of THE RCA mee 
VICTOR METRE LITAN OPERA RECORD CLUA plete 
id s ecording of the complete oper oe 
indicat right, without charge. I 
to b ar twelve-inch discs* from the MR 
Club within the next twelve months, for MRS 5 Pe eepeensere: esr! 
each of which I will be billed MISS 
a idvertised price (plus'a sma ee 
i ind handling, with éddves 
equired). I may cancel j 
y time after buying the fou 
for every two reco Cit Zone 
I will receiv th ecord 
¢ . however, I y cancel this 
Trial Memt up within ter s, in which NE ee ae - 
case I will return the free alk ; 


and Canada. 





shipped only to residents of the 
Records for Canadian 
members are made in Canada and shipped duty free from Ontario 
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Here Come the Compacts 
Sir: 

Thank heaven the small cars are coming 
back again. In 1949 we finally got our first 
new car—a Plymouth club coupé. Now, ten 
years and three children later, we still have 
the same wonderful little car. We figure that 
if we hang on to the old ‘g9er a while longer, 
it will be right back in style again, Hurray 
for the compact car with the nice price, 
power-nothing, and the good old stick shift. 

Mrs. ALICE KRAUKLIS 
Calumet City, Il. 


Sir: 

You write that close to 1970 about 10 mil- 
lion cars per year will be sold. That can only 
mean that by then our roads will be so 
choked up that you can walk faster than a 
car can move, 

Pedestrians, frightened chickens of Ameri- 
ca, the greatest time in your life is coming! 

RIcHArD A, RESTLE 
Toronto 


Sir: 

Your breathless account of all the high- 
level maneuvering at mighty G.M. to bring 
forth the Corvair mouse reads like a novel, 
but it’s a lot of amiable nonsense. In this 
age of space miracles, why give so much im- 
portance to so small an accomplishment as 
moving a motor to the rear end? The day 
to celebrate a great achievement would be 
when G.M. designs a really safe car. 

R. P. GHetarpr 
Brooklyn 


Sir: 

If Trme’s threat of two cars in every garage 
comes true, we'll also need two hospitals in 
every block. 


Put CLarkK 
Boston 


Sir: 

The announcement of compact cars from 
Detroit reminds me of the story of the circus 
that advertised having “the biggest midget 
in the world,” 

Jack JANSEN 
Anaheim, Calif. 


“Disgraceful Episode" 
Sir: 

I consider that the press and photographic 
coverage of the Khrushchev visit [ Oct. 5] 
was a disgraceful episode. This incident, prob- 
ably because of its international importance, 
merely highlighted a behavior on the part of 
reporters and press photographers which 





3 Art Shay 
READER KrAUKLis & "49ER 


seems to be increasing in absurdity in the last 
few years. I firmly believe in a free press, 
but I also believe that it is one duty of a free 
press to discipline itself. The use of “any 
trick of brain or brawn,” to the point of 
rowdiness, is not to the credit of the press. 

T. S. CARSWELL 
Chestertown, Md. 


Sir: 

A salute to your staff for its delightful 
coverage of press capriciousness during Mr. 
K.’s visit. Good Lord, this is the profession 
I'm striving to enter! 

JOHN MITCHELL 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. 


Righting a Wrong 
Sir: 

Space Scientist Wernher von Braun [Sept. 
21], always more adept at obtaining news- 
paper space than in penetrating outer space, 
is also weak in the history of his adopted 
country. “My country, right or wrong” is no 
“old English saying” but a slight misquote 
of a toast by Stephen Decatur.* The English 
view was best expressed by G. K. Chesterton: 
“‘My country, right or wrong’ .. . is like 
saying ‘My mother, drunk or sober,’ ” 

Oscar MILLARD 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


DAMP v. RUMP 
Sir: 

We were most interested in Senator Keat- 
ing’s accurate evaluation of the Democratic 
Astronautical Missile Program (DAMP) 
[Oct. 5]. However, he has failed to consider 
the obvious faults of the Republican United 
Missile Program (RUMP). 

The Hot Rock is almost completely de- 
pendent upon a lunar condition known as 
the “honey moon,” and its assent is along a 
precalculated bridal path. 


* “Our country! in her intercourse with foreign 
nations may she always be in the right; but our 
country, right or wrong!” 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


TIME is published weekly by Time INc., at 540 
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The Roaring Richard, while by far the 
most adequate, shows a definite tendency to 
follow the glide path already established by 
the General. So far, through extensive test- 
ing, it has shown a disinclination or a com- 
plete inability to establish an orbit of its own. 

MARGARET JOHNSON 
Florence, Ariz. ‘ 


Up & Around 
Sir: 

I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that the original Great Wallendas are not re- 
tired as your Oct. 5 article suggests. Not only 
are the original Waliendas performing today 
(Karl and Herman), but they are still doing 
their seven-people, three-high pyramid. 

BILLy Barton 


(Mr. Sensation) 
Greencastle, Pa. 


Award for Effort 
Sir: 

About that $1,000 “bonus” the University 
of Pennsylvania “bestowed” on 20 of its out- 
standing faculty members recently, “reported- 
ly the first such . . . by a US. college or uni- 
versity” [Oct. 5]: it may well have been 
the most, but it wasn't the first. In 1957 the 
Pennsylvania State University presented spe- 
cial checks ranging from $300 to $500 to 
seven members of its faculty. 

LawrENCE E. DENNIS 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 


Sir: 

Thanks to the generosity of Mr. Ernest E. 
Quantrell, this college has made awards of 
$1,000 for the past 20 years, and judging 
from the enquiries, I should be disappointed 
if others have not followed our example. 

ALAN SIMPSON 
Dean of the College 
University of Chicago 
Chicago 


Moo U 
Sir: 

How dare you! On the official seal, it’s 
“Iowa State University of Science and Tech- 
nology.” Some prefer “Not-the-Football- 
One,” others “Moo U.” But “Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical Aris 
[Oct. 5]?” Man, that’s gone. 

ALEX HERSHAFT 
Ames, Iowa 


So it is. The name was changed last 
July.—Eb. 


Architect at Work 


Sir: 

In your Oct. 5 article on Finnish Architect 
Alvar Aalto, you report: “Once while design- 
ing Massachusetts Institute of Technology's 
Baker House in 1947, he turned out the whole 
staff at midnight, for three hours paced the 
office floor without a word, thinking furioys- 
ly, finally dashed off the drawings.” 

This is not accurate. My memory tells me 
clearly that one person did stay all night 
with him. Aalto came in about 11:30 p.m. 
and sat down to study the drawings his 
helpers had been working on all week, One 
by one, they all straggled home by about 
2 a.m., leaving only the skinny neophyte 
[myself] with his boss, who was still s‘tting 
at the front desk, chin on hands, looking 
at the drawings. Aalto remained in tha: 
position without moving until about 6 a.m.; 
whether he was asleep or not is not known, 
since the assistant was afraid to go look. 
Then Aalto stirred and began to draw with 
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One of the nicest things about getting a 
“second income’’—from owning stocks or 
bonds—is the fact that it makes money 
you’ ve worked for go to work for you. And 
if you’ve never had this pleasant experi- 
ence, we suggest you stop in at a Member 
Firm of the New York Stock Exchange. 

There you will meet a Partner or Regis- 
tered Representative who can give you 
facts and information you'll want in mak- 
ing up your mind which securities to buy. 
About 9 out of 10 of the common stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange paid 
cash dividends last year—and some 570 
have paid a cash dividend in each year for 
20 years or more. But remember, not 
every company always pays a dividend. 

First thing to do is to take a close look 
at your personal finances. Make certain 
enough funds have been set aside to take 
care of regular expenses and to provide 
for family emergencies. Some people lose 
money because emergencies force them to 
sell securities at a time when they have 
declined below the purchase price. For 
the prices of stocks and bonds go down as 


"SEOONP & 
INCOME, 


ANYONE ?7 
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well as up, you know—there’s always that 
risk. 

Figure out how much surplus income 
you can afford to invest. Then choose 
your stocks with the help and advice of 
your Registered Representative. Make 
sure he’s with a Member Firm and there- 
fore has been qualified by the Exchange 
to serve you. Perhaps you will find the 
convenient Monthly Investment Plan to 
your liking. It enables you to invest with 
quarterly or monthly payments as low as 
$40—up to $1,000. 

If your primary interest is capital 
growth, you will probably want to con- 
sider stocks of companies which you feel 
have good prospects for future expansion. 
Or you may feel that preferred stocks or 
bonds best suit your needs. 

After you’ve got a good start on your 
investment program, it’s an excellent idea 
every so often to ask your Member Broker 
to review your holdings with you. Some- 
times he may suggest selling certain stocks 
or bonds and buying others. And his ad- 
vice is always free. Why not stop in? 







Ty Sa cag re oe ee 

| SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mailtoa Mem- | 

| ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the | 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. J-19, 

| P.O. Box 1070, New York 1, N. Y. | 

| Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER | 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 

| stock investment.” | 

| Name. | 

| Address | 

| Broker, if any. | 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


Own your share of American business 
For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 

















let your feet feel 


the wonderful difference 
















Step lighter, step live- 
lier. Feel the wonder- 
ful difference’ in 
Wright Arch Pre- 
server Shoes — the 
active day-long com- 
fort. Enjoy the fit, the 
perfect support from 
AA the 4 exclusive Wright 
features. Enjoy, too, 
all- kind -of-weather 
protection in Wright’s 
handsome water-repel- 


lent styles. 


Style 180 
fine grain calf, deep brown 
Style 179 

— smooth calf, rich black 
. . . two of the six styles 
especially treated for 
water repellency. 





2 Metatarsal raise — 
for weight distribution 


3 Flat forepart — 

permits ot eerie QAO, LAC, bhhoes 
4 Heel-to-ball fitting — 

shoe fits to foot action 


—— e 
1 Famous Wright 
Arch Preserver Shank 


For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. 








soft colored pencils until about 8 a.m. It was 
a magnificent rendering of the main floor 
plan and foretold a great building. He 
is a great architect. 

FreD BASSETTI 
Seattle 


Showing the Light 
Sir: 

Rabbi Hertzberg [who urged peaceful 
theological coexistence between Christians 
and Jews—Sept. 28] apparently does not 
understand Christianity, as regrettably many 
Christians do not. There can never be any 
proper relaxation of missionary zeal for 
the church. For the Christian, Christ comes 
first and martyrdom is preferable to com- 
promise 

(Tue Rev.) H. W. FArrBROTHER 
St. Matthias’ Episcopal Church 
Baltimore 


Sir: 

Jewish blood has been spilled for 17 
centuries in attempts to purge us of our 
“sins” and lead us to salvation through Jesus. 
I think the time is ripe for Christian leaders 
to try to convert Christians to Christianity 
and to leave the Jews alone. 

Peretz M, Katz 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Re your statement that Judaism is tradi- 
tionally opposed to proselytizing, Why don’t 
you scrutinize the Old Testament? Ruth the 
Moabite* is a good starter 


Ev. 








STEINBERG 





Astoria, N.Y. 


Hell's Fire 
Sir 

I was disappointed to find that in our 
age of so-called enlightenment so little prog- 
ress has been made toward solving the main 
issues of our destiny. It took 43 theologians 
five years of study to reach the conclusion 
that, after all, Hell may not be a place of 
fiery torment but a state of loneliness and 
frustration. This still makes very little differ- 
ence in view of the Bible’s numerous state- 
ments that Hell is the common grave of all 
mankind and where “man hath no pre-emi- 
nence above a beast [| Ecclesiastes 3:19).” 

Mrs. J. A. NELMES 

Toronto 


Sir: 

Your article, under the heading “Hell of 
Loneliness,” which told of the United Church 
of Canada’s publishing a booklet that re- 
pudiates Hell as a place of fire and torment, 
really sickened me. The men responsible are 
playing right into Satan's hands. A little 
study into God’s Holy Word should convince 
anyone who desires to know the truth that 
Hell is just what Jesus said it is, a place 
of fire and torment 

ALBERT W. WEBER 
Barrington, N.J 


Sir 

About Heaven and Hell: the humans-in- 
Heaven idea probably began about toco 
B.C. with Greek hero worship. Previously 
Heaven was for gods only. Since Hell had 
been for everybody, good or bad, maybe it 
seemed inconceivable that it should be a 
tormenting place 

RicHarp Hitt 

Toronto 


» Who said to her Jewish mother-in-law Naomi: 
Whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God [Ruth 1 16).” 
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LIES SUBURIBS? compact. YET ROOMY, FOUR DOORS.” |\' 
BIG 7 CU.FT. TRUNK UP FRONT. IDEAL FOR GROCERY-ING, TRAIN-.,” 
ING, SCHOOL-PICKING-UP. NEVER A SNOW-STALL. 


LE COAST-TO-COAST: over 850 AUTHORIZED RENAULT DEALERS WITH 
FULL STOCKS OF PARTS-A REGULARIY SCHEDULED AIR-LIFT FROM FRANCE KEEPS Ps STOCKS FULL! 


FACTORY-TRAINED [AND PERIODICALLY, FACTORY-REVIEWED] MECHANICS AT EACH DEALERS. 
(IN CANADA, OVER 150 DEALERS.| STOP IN AT THE NEAREST R w AULT sien E R pct SEE 


HOW MUCH FUN IS WAITING FOR YOU } here suggestet *164 
po 6); y) New / MY 2 U uggested p 
0 -Ayag > j > 
een ah he! OF) Khor {00 much more in ol iF a ee 
a 
/ 
“ 
“STATE AND LOCA’ €S EXTRA. FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SEE NEAREST DEALER OR WRITE RENAULT, INC. 750 THIRD AVENUE 17 ALSO ON OVERSEAS DELIVERY PLAN. 
ae NOC-TV: SEE ie MOON AND SIXPENCE” OCT. 30 AND WATCH "TALES OF THE PLAINSMAN" EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT 
Qiky? 











“3 
if you “talk: contracting .. oe 
Bank of America speaks your language | 


From survey to steamshovel, from blueprint to 
bulldozer— Bank of America has men who know 
contracting. Just as we have experts in plastics, 
textiles, shipping, and other specialized fields. 

It’s our business to serve your business. 


Whether 


i's a pension program for company 


employes, the location of a new plant site, or the 


nk 


Bank of America 


offers a banking package that anticipates your 


handling of foreign credits 
needs. Wherever your interests lie—in California, 
the nation, or around the world- you ll find our 
global facilities a valuable supplement to your own 


organization. If you'd like a bank that speaks your 


language, talk to Bank of America 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Saige so 


To Time, the news is not just 

what happened yesterday or to- 
day. It is the whole stream of 
vents, which can be seen in 
their full dimension only by as- 
sessing the past, examining the 
present, following the course of 
trends and looking toward the 
Juture. Four facets of the news 
in this week’s Time especially 
illustrate this scope: 


OOKING back upon a moment of 

history, NATIONAL AFPAIRS recalls 
the Battle for Leyte Gulf, which 
flamed into the headlines 15 years ago 
this week. It was the Japanese Em- 
pire’s last stand. Never had a sea bat- 
tle’s stakes been so high, never so 
many warships involved, never such 
fierce fighting over such a vast ex- 
panse of trackless ocean. It was in fact 
four great battles, waged with every 
known naval weapon, majestic in its 
sweep, but complex and even contro- 
versial in its detail. Both the sense of 
sweep and the drama of detail are to 
be found in color maps with accom- 
panying text. 

° 

XAMINING the status of televi- 

sion in the troubled first weeks of 
another season, SHow BusINEss turns 
at cover length to the Private Eyes. 
Two seasons back, the giveaways dom- 
inated the air, and last year the major 
switch was out of the claustrophobic 
isolation booth into the West's wide- 
open spaces. This year, while the West- 
erns still lead the race for ratings and 
no week passes without at least a cou- 
ple of “specials,” the Private Eye is 
muscling in as the top gun. As for the 
cover painting, Artist Boris Chaliapin 
says the five big Eyes ran gun-first 


































































































Philip Marlowe 


Richard Diamond Perry Mason 


Peter Gunn Stu Bailey 


into a crime on their way to a meeting 
of the union. The girl, he said, is 
not really dead. She may be laughing. 
Who can tell? 

e 


OLLOWING the course of Euro- 
pean economic recovery, ForeIcn 
News found that Europe is amassing 
gold and dollars at such a clip that 
the U.S., to protect its own economic 
strength, must press other nations to 
shoulder an increasing share of the 
burden of aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Around this basic point devel- 
oped a definitive story of a momen- 
tous shift in the balance between the 
Old World and the New. 
° 
OOKING toward the day a year 
from now when the U.S. will elect a 
President, Nationa Arrarrs deployed 
political reporters in force to catch the 
significant straws. From Albany to At- 
lanta to Dallas to Sacramento, from 
Rockefeller to Kennedy to Johnson to 
Brown, they produced a whole series 
of beneath-the-surface stories as the 
presidential season opened in earnest. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
Indignity & Peril 


The air was crisp with excitement and 
expectancy in the crowded Washington 
hearing room this week when the fact- 
finding panel appointed by President Ei- 
senhower started its last-chance hearings 
in an effort to help get the steel strike set- 
tled. When the session ended 4} hours 
later, Chairman George William Taylor 
was still showing the unflagging amiability 
and hopefulness of the professional me- 
diator, but the excitement and expect- 
ancy in the audience had soured into dis- 
gust at both sides. The fact finders had 
clearly silhouetted one big fact that the 
U.S. was discovering on its own: in the 
14-week wrangling of the U.S.’s longest 
nationwide steel shutdown two immov- 
able forces—Big Steel and the big United 
Steelworkers—had subjected the nation 
to an indignity and peril that far exceeded 
the worth of the points at issue. 

This week, after getting the fact finders’ 
gloomy report, the President ordered the 
Justice Department to seek a Taft-Hartley 
injunction to get the steelworkers back to 
the mills for the prescribed 80 days. 

With bottomless patience the Taylor 
panel had been trying all week to cut 
through the murk of charges and counter- 
charges and down to the core facts of the 
strike. But they got little help from either 
Steelworker President Dave McDonald 
or Steel Industry Negotiator R. Conrad 
Cooper. With nearly 90% of the nation’s 
steelmaking capacity idled since mid-July, 
with layoffs spreading rapidly through the 
economy as manufacturers shut down for 
lack of steel (see Bustness), McDonald 
kept spouting purple rhetoric, Cooper 
kept spouting dun-grey generalities. Said 
Chairman Taylor at one of the sessions: 
“It’s very distressing at this stage that we 
are still having trouble defining issues.” 

Bungled Campaign. At the start of the 
strike, the big steel companies, led by 
U.S. Steel Chairman Roger Blough, laid 
down a demand of their own: in return 
for even a modest boost in wages and 
fringe benefits, the union would have to 
agree to contract changes to ‘‘cut the cost 
of steelmaking.” With high labor costs 
squeezing U.S. steel out of foreign mar- 
kets (Tre, July 20), the steel companies 
had a solid argument for holding costs 
down. Revelations of corruption in the 
labor movement had weakened organized 
labor's influence. And the U.S. public was 
fed up with price upcreep. 

But the steel companies bungled their 
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They sat, and they sat, and then they sat some more. 


campaign. First they asked too much: a 
sweeping grant of authority to change 
plant work rules in the name of “efh- 
ciency and economy.” Then they failed 
to justify the demand. Company spokes- 
men charged that the work rules foster 
“featherbedding and loafing,” but never 
supplied a solid example to document the 
charge or a solid specific ou how the au- 
thority to change the rules would be used. 
When Mediator Taylor asked Bethlehem 
Steel Negotiator John Morse to explain 
just how the work rules created problems 
in particular mills, Morse replied that he 
was “afraid the panel would get bogged 
down in details.” Retorted Taylor: “Well, 
we're sure getting bogged down in gen- 
eralities.” 

Doubtful Package. At midweek, Me- 
diator Taylor hopefully asked for and got 
President Eisenhower's permission to de- 
lay the fact-finding panel's report a few 
days to give the two sides more time to 
work out a settlement. 

The evening before their report to the 
President was due, Taylor and his fellow 
mediators were still trying to find a ker- 
nel of agreement that might serve as 
the starting point for a last-minute so- 
lution. McDonald trimmed his demands 


for a two-year wage and benefits increase 
of 284¢ down to a 19}¢ package—the 
level at which California's Edgar Kaiser 
had urged his fellow steel men to settle. 
Industry’s Cooper stonily told the fact 
finders that McDonald’s package would 
really cost 33¢, and the proposal was 
“unacceptable”; in its place he stood on 
a three-year. 30¢ package (which the 
steelworkers said was worth only 144¢ 
over the next two years) and put for- 
ward an industry proposal to submit the 
demand for work-rule changes to bind- 
ing arbitration. McDonald called this pro- 
posal “phony.” There was still no bar- 
gaining, no “give.” 

Said Labor Secretary James Mitchell 
as deadline loomed: “I want to urge 
upon the parties the fact that « tempo- 
rary resumption of production under a 
Taft-Hartley injunction and a postpone- 
ment of permanent settlement will solve 
nothing . . . I would hope that, in view 
of the grave results that are liable to fol- 
low their continued inability to reach a 
permanent settlement, this final plea will 
make them mindful of their responsibil- 
ity to their fellow citizens.” 

From neither side came an answer. The 
bodies sat at the table—and sat. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


"Ever-Rising Levels" 

In its Cold War battle to head off the 
kind of world the Communists want, the 
U.S. has never been too specific about the 
kind of world the U.S. wants. Last week, 
speaking in his old home town of Abilene, 
Kans. (see below), President Eisenhower 
sought to sketch in bold lines the free 
world’s hopes for the future: a sound 
“world economy” binding together a 
“world community of free nations, char- 
acterized by peace and by justice.” With- 
in mankind’s reach, said he, is “a free, 
rich, peaceful future, in which all peoples 
can achieve ever-rising levels of human 
well-being.” 

Starting point is the need for other 
free nations to join the U.S. in foreign 
aid programs. “No one nation, even with 
the legendary strength of an Atlas, could 
long support the world on its shoulders.” 
said he, “The free nations of the world, 
motivated by both humanitarianism and 
self-interest, should cooperate voluntarily 
in a long-range program aimed at helping 
the presently less-privileged peoples work 
step by step toward a better life. Every 
nation should contribute to the common 
enterprise in whatever way it can.” 

Among the ways and means: “technical 
services, private and public loans, depend- 
able, mutually helpful trade relationships, 
grants in emergency situations security 
help in transition years. . . If the growing 
power of free men is wisely and skillfully 
applied toward the common aspirations of 
humanity, then a world of peace and plen- 
ty becomes a high probability. The free 
nations of the world have the capacity 
and can develop the will to overcome to- 
gether the powerful, perplexing forces 
which for thousands of years have yielded 
hate, distrust. poverty. 

“As free men shape historic trends to- 


ward noble goals,” he said, many of to- 
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day’s nettlesome problems will abolish 
themselves. “As the less developed nations 
succeed in establishing viable economies 
and raising their living standards, our own 
economy will soar to new heights and our 
technology will be challenged as never be- 
fore. Burdensome surpluses—even those 
of wheat—will disappear. Enlarged de- 
mand throughout the world will have to be 
met by new methods, and more effective 
use of resources everywhere. 

“The task ahead is not for the faint- 
hearted,” said the President. “The world 
must learn to work together—or finally it 
will not work at all.” 


Hometown Birthday 

The scene, on a chilly day last week. 
was an old sepia-toned photo come to 
life. In the background was “Old Abilene 
Town”—opera house, livery stable, chap- 
el, railroad depot—all restored to preserve 
the flavor of the cattle-trail days of early 
Kansas. In the foreground on the lawn of 
the Eisenhower Museum were dignitaries, 
schoolchildren, townsfolk—1o,000 people 
in all, Across the way, where soon would 
come the slam and crunch of bulldozers, 
was the site of the Eisenhower Presidential 
library; near by, the white clapboard 
house where Ike Eisenhower was reared. 

As the north wind sliced through his 
home town, and the thermometer stood at 
41°, the President of the U.S. removed 
his hat and topcoat, and stepped up to 
address the spectators: “Whenever I re- 
turn here,” said he, “I invariably sense, 
in these surroundings, an atmosphere of 
simplicity and peace . . . My mind goes 
back nostalgically to the conditions I 
knew as a boy. We did not then know the 
term ‘world tension’; life was peaceful, 
serene and happy.” 

Cross Section. When he concluded his 
State paper on U.S. hopes for a prosper- 
ous, free world, the President took a 
chrome steel spade that was inscribed: 
Here, in the Heart of America, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower learned the Lessons of Youth 
which shaped his rise to stalwart leader 
and fearless fighter for the rights of man 
in the era of liberty’s greatest trial. He 
drove the spade into the ground and 
turned over the first pile of Abilene earth 
on the plot where the $3,000,000 Eisen- 
hower Library will stand (said he. when 
photographers asked for the inevitable 
“one more”; “I'm halfway down to China 
now, fellas”). At a luncheon later, he 
spoke feelingly of the “very deep, senti- 
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mental meaning” that Abilene still holds 
for him. From its “heyday of, let’s say, 
Wild West hilarity and even worse.” Abi- 
lene has become a “community of God- 
fearing, hard-working, simple people. It 
seems to me there's a sort of cross section 
of the deep convictions that truly mo- 
tivate the U.S.” 

The sentiment that caught up the Presi- 
dent last week was attributable to the 
fact that he was among old friends and 
old memories. One other contributing 
fact; when he awoke in the sixth-floor 
suite of the Sunflower Hotel one morning, 
Dwight Eisenhower had turned 69 (b. 
Oct. 14, 1890). With Andrew Jackson 
and James Buchanan, he became the third 
U.S. President to reach that age in office. 

Change. As he threaded cheerfully 
among the guests at a birthday reception, 
urging his friends to take bites from a 
piece of cake, the remarkable fact was 
that he looked less than ever like a politi- 
cal patriarch or a wise (or wizened) old 
man. The years had marked him in many 
wa) the yellow is gone from his hair 
(indeed, most of the hair is gone): his 
face and neck are heavily lined. But the 
spring in his step, the athletic bearing 
and carriage, all were firm and strong, 
and the quick laugh and quicker grin 
marked a personality that had not lost its 
joy in life. “President Eisenhower,” noted 
the New York Times’s Arthur Krock, 
“entered his seventieth year this week, 
the first White House incumbent of that 
age who did not resemble the contempo- 
rary concept of ‘an old man.’ ” 

His staff is aware of subtle changes in 
manner that also belie his age. At 69, 
Dwight Eisenhower is less set in his ways 
than he was when he first took the Presi- 
dential oath of office at 62. He has become 
at once more pragmatic and more flexible 
and adaptable—even foxy in his skillful 
handling of Congress and his new-found 
warm relations with the press. He has be- 
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come more and more at ease in office, 
while making it clear that he would be 
more than happy to get out of it. 

Roses. Still savoring the memories, the 
President flew back to Washington from 
Abilene at the end of his overnight stay. 
At the White House, the U.S. Army Cho- 
rus surprised him with a medley of tunes: 
Happy Birthday, The Yellow Rose of 
Texas, and one of his favorites, Army 
Blue (“We'll bid farewell to Kaydet Gray, 
and don the Army Blue ...”). The 
White House employees had filled a huge 
vase with 69 roses, and the executive staff 
presented him with four matched bridge 
chairs for the Gettysburg farm. The 
famed Eisenhower grin showed that the 
President felt quite at home in Washing- 
ton, too. 

Last week the President also: 

@ Issued, with Mexico’s visiting Presi- 
dent Adolfo Lépez Mateos, a communiqué 
that reaffirmed Mexican-U.S. ideals, spent 
half an hour with Premier Abdallah 
Ibrahim of Morocco, presumably talking 
over Morocco’s reluctance to renew the 
lease of key U.S. air bases. 

@ Accepted with regret the resignation of 
Virginia's former Governor John S. Battle 
from the Civil Rights Commission, started 
the tough job of finding another Southern- 
er to serve in Battle’s place. 

@ Nominated John D. Hickerson, able 
U.S. Ambassador to Finland since 1955, 
to succeed Washington-bound Ambassa- 
dor Charles (“Chip”) Bohlen in Manila. 


POLITICS 
The Hunters 


As round as a hoot owl’s eye, the hunt- 
er’s moon rose in its full phase last week, 
and political hunters by the score burst 
into feverish bush beating, suddenly aware 
that the season was all too short. The first 
crucial presidential primary—New Hamp- 
shire’s on March 8—was barely 20 weeks 
away. The gavel would call the Demo- 
cratic convention to order in Los Angeles 
in less than nine months, with the Repub- 
lican convention in Chicago only two 
weeks behind. And soon after the hunter's 
moon of 1960 had waned to a sliver, the 
U.S. would elect a new President. 

Massachusetts’ youthful Jack Kennedy, 
still the fustest- and fastest-running Dem- 
ocrat, busied himself flushing delegates’ 
votes in the canebrakes of Louisiana, went 
north to work his way through Wisconsin 
and Illinois, and headed toward heavy 
speaking dates in California two weeks 
hence. Missouri’s Stuart Symington was 
marching through Georgia, booked solidly 
ahead for shooting matches from Massa- 
chusetts to Florida over the next weeks. 
Minnesota's Hubert Humphrey scored an 
unexpected bull’s-eye with the United Auto 
Workers in Atlantic City, pushed on to 
Denver. In Dallas, House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, who customarily presides over 
the Democratic Convention, nominated 
fellow Texan Lyndon Johnson for his pres- 
idential candidate. Illinois’ Adlai Steven- 
son held court with visiting politicos but 
maintained an inscrutable silence at his 
Libertyville home. California’s Governor 
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Edmund G. (“Pat’’) Brown pondered the 
question of taking out a hunting license, 
headed east this week to talk it over with 
Harry Truman, Stevenson and other offi- 
cers of the Democratic Rod & Gun Club, 

In the Republican camp there was the 
briefest stillness as Vice President Richard 
Nixon left off campaigning for a short 
vacation in Palm Beach. It was shattered 
hours later in Albany when New York's 
Nelson Rockefeller announced plans for a 
November invasion of Nixon’s own hunt- 
ing preserve in California, with the implic- 
it promise that the G.O.P., too, faced a 
real contest for its political blue ribbon. 

Between now and November 1960, 
there would be many a casualty in the big 
hunt. Until then, no one could accurately 
tell the hunters from the hunted. 


DEMOCRATS 


"Bonjour, Mes Amis" 
After months on the road, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy is the most practiced per- 
former in this season’s Democratic road 
show. Last week in Louisiana, Senator 
Kennedy gave an impressive demonstra- 
tion of his growing ability to do the 
right thing, say the right word, pump the 
right hand, at just the right time. With 
warring candidates and wary Negroes, 
with Congressmen and Cajuns, with segre- 
gationists and rice farmers, he showed a 
highly honed instinct for the correct thing. 
At the Baton Rouge airport, the politi- 
cal elite turned out to greet the Kennedy 
troupe. Senate Colleague Russell Long was 
there, and so was his aunt, Blanche Re- 
vere Long, making her first public appear- 
ance since her separation from Governor 
Earl Long (Time, July 6). Uncle Earl was 
too busy campaigning upstate to put in an 
appearance, but he thoughtfully put his 
$10,000 Cadillac at Kennedy's disposal. At 
a big (Soo guests) bouillabaisse in New 
Orleans, Jack was escorted by four of 





seven rival candidates in the hotly con- 
tested gubernatorial primary (the new 
Governor will have the last word on selec- 
tion of Louisiana's delegates to the Demo- 
cratic Convention next year). 

Of top importance on Kennedy’s itiner- 
ary was a handshaking visit to Claver 
Hall, in the heart of New Orleans’ Negro 
district (Louisiana’s 140,000 registered 
Negro voters are credited with swinging 
the state to Eisenhower in 1956). There he 
invoked the name of Franklin Roosevelt, 
promised to broaden the minimum-wage 
law, improve unemployment compensa- 
tion and better substandard housing. To 
an attentive audience he registered as a 
worried man of peace, reminded listeners 
that he, too, recently talked with Khru- 
shchev as a member of the Senate For- 





Fred H. Bandy—Crowley Daily Signal 
Tue KENNEDYS IN LOUISIANA 
Right thing, right word, right hand, right time. 


eign Relations Committee (New Orleans, 
the major port of entry for Latin Ameri- 
can trade, is keenly internationalist ). Said 
he: “We are in a long-range struggle that 
will take sacrifice and dedication.” 

Kennedy not once overdid it or stepped 
out of character. After crowning a honey- 
haired Rice Queen in Crowley, he smiling- 
ly declined to kiss her. And when—at a 
big Kiwanis lunch in Baton Rouge—the 
inevitable hot question was tossed at him, 
he caught it. A Kiwanian demanded Ken- 
nedy’s views on segregation, got an an- 
swer that offended no one: “All this was 
decided in 1954 by the Supreme Court. 
There is no question about it, nor should 
there be.” 

To top it off, Kennedy brought on his 
pretty, 29-year-old wife Jacqueline (nee 
Bouvier), who stopped the show before 
95,000 French-speaking Cajuns in Crowley 
with a graceful speech in her best Parisian 
accent: “Bonjour, mes amis... Je suis 
d'origine Frangaise.” (Many politicians 
believe Adlai Stevenson saved the day for 
the Democrats in 1952 with a speech in 
fractured French in New Orleans’ Beaure- 
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gard Square.) As the Kennedys boarded 
their chartered Convair and headed north. 
one supporter confidently counted some 
chickens: “This state will go for Kennedy 
now. There’s no doubt of it.” 


The Kennedy Count 


On the backs of envelopes Jack Ken- 
nedy’s campaigners have already scrib- 
bled some proud claims of delegate 
counts for 1960. Their candidate. they 
say, will go to the Los Angeles convention 
with 550 to 600 delegate votes (needed 
to win the nomination: 761). Today 
about 450 of these, they insist, are firmly 
committed to Kennedy. Another roo are 
committed, but could stray to some other 
candidate. Another 50 more are “poten- 
tialities,” which Kennedy hopes to pick 
up in state primary elections. 

New England (114 votes) is solid for 
Massachusetts’ Senator Kennedy. One top 
Kennedy aide adds Oregon (17), New 
York (114), Maryland (24), Nebraska 
(16), Towa (26), Kansas (21), Washing- 
ton (27), Idaho (13), Arizona (17), 
Nevada (15), Wyoming (15), Wisconsin 
(31), West Virginia (25), Louisiana (26 ), 
Florida (29) and Alabama (29) as states 
where Kennedy's lead is “substantial.” 
Only the states with favorite sons—Mis- 
souri (Symington), Minnesota (Hum- 
phrey), Michigan (Williams), New Jer- 
sey (Meyner), California (Brown) and 
Texas (Johnson)—plus South Dakota 
(where Candidate Humphrey was born) 
are definitely eliminated in their count. 

This week Kennedy’s claims got some 
impressive backing in a Gallup poll of 
1.454 Democratic county leaders (half 
the national total). Kennedy was chosen 
by 469 leaders as the man most likely 
to win the nomination. Stuart Symington 
was second with 387, and Adlai Stevenson 
third with 257. 

Although the polls and predictions are 
the most impressive ever to be made for 
any candidate (other than an incumbent 
President or Vice President) nine months 
before convention time, Kennedy is still 
no shoo-in, The Democratic leaders of 
the big, key states are still unimpressed, 
and some, notably Pennsylvania’s Gover- 
nor Dave Lawrence, are against the Ken- 
nedy candidacy; Lawrence, a Roman 
Catholic, holds that Kennedy’s Catholi- 
cism will inevitably lose him votes, Only 
Chicago's Mayor Richard Daley, with a 
hold on most of Illinois’ 69 votes, showed 
any signs of throwing in with Kennedy. 

Says one of his ablest anonymous top- 
kicks with truth: “Most of it has yet to 
be nailed down.” 


Up & Away With LBJ 


Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Baines 
Johnson this week rode out of his LBJ 
ranch to hit the presidential campaign 
trail with no fewer than 63 personal ap- 
pearances booked over the next two 
months. Principal object of his affections: 
the county organizations that will control 
the 61 Texas votes at the convention. 
Once he stamps his LBJ brand on this big 
herd, he will be ready for the hard-eyed 
political trading by which he might get 
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- Shel Hershorn—Black Star 
Democrat JOHNSON & FRIEND 
Wait until word from Missouri. 


the other 695 votes he will need to win 
the nomination. 

Democrat Johnson kept right on pro- 
testing that his hard work was aimed only 
at ensuring re-election next year to his 
Senate seat, which he won last time by 
80% of the primary vote. But House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, 77, Lyndon’s po- 
litical papa (“I’ve watched this young 
man, and all in all he has been pleasing 
to me”), called a Dallas press conference 
to launch a full-scale Johnson-for-Presi- 
dent organization intended to spread from 
Texas through the South and beyond. 

One man who might help round up LBJ 
votes outside Texas is Harry S. Truman, 
at the moment behind Missouri’s Senator 
Stuart Symington, but committed to help 
Rayburn’s Johnson-for-President cam- 


paign if and when Symington falters 








(Time, June 1). In Dallas for a fund- 
raising rally when Rayburn made his an- 
nouncement, Truman beamed. “If I was 
from Texas, I’d do the same thing,”” he 
said, “but we have to wait until we hear 
from Missouri.” 


How Now, Brown? 

California is a mouth-watering morsel 
for any presidential aspirant. With 81 
delegate votes at the Democratic Nation- 
al Convention, it shares with Pennsyl- 
vania the party’s second-strongest honors 
(first: New York with 114). And since 
taking office nine months ago, Califor- 
nia’s able, amiable Governor Edmund G. 
Brown has been wooed like a Spanish 
infanta for those votes. Every major can- 
didate has gone West to learn “Pat” 
Brown's intentions, and Brown has par- 
ried them all with the answer that he will 
lead California’s delegation to the con- 
vention as a favorite son (not to be con- 
fused with an all-out presidential candi- 
date) and see what happens. Last week, 
urged by his advisers to proclaim that he 
is not a “serious” presidential candidate, 
Governor Brown took to the air to ex- 
plain his position once and for all. On 
Meet the Press, the question was popped, 
and Brown answered it—leaving everyone 
as puzzled as ever. Said he: “I’m not a 
candidate at this time.” 

Water Gap. Brown has many reasons 
to duck all-out candidacy and none to 
proclaim it at this time. In his short time 
in office, he has pushed the newly Demo- 
cratic legislature into remarkable action, 
€.g., approval of the $1.8 billion water- 
resources development program (Te, 
June 29), a $61 million income tax boost 
appropriated to close the budget gap. He 
has helped abolish California’s party- 
damaging system of primary-ballot cross- 
filing, has brought stability to the long- 
fragmented Democratic Party. But his 
job has just begun: the statewide water- 
development plan, for example, must still 
be approved by the electorate next year. 
The state legislature will not get around 
to the juicy job of reapportioning Cali- 
fornia’s legislative and congressional dis- 
tricts until 1961. Pat Brown knows that 
his job and his position with Californians 
will suffer if he spends all his energies 
on presidential campaigning, and he also 
knows that there is no other California 
Democrat in sight to take over for him. 

Yet Pat Brown is no political anomaly, 
and he has contracted a good case of 
undulant presidential fever. Two Brown 
agents, Lawyers Leonard Dieden and John 
Purchio, scouted twelve Western States 
last summer, reported temptingly that the 
West was still wild and wide open for any 
candidate who moved fast. At the Sun 
Valley Western Governors’ conference 
(Time, Oct. 12) Brown tried unsuccessful- 
ly to form a Western coalition behind him 
(and ran into a buzz-saw rival, Colorado's 
Governor Steve McNichols). Brown frets 
over the rest of the nation’s indifference 
to Western Governors. “Nobody outside 
of California has ever heard of Pat 
Brown,” he told Columnist Joseph Alsop. 
“And if nobody’s ever heard of you, how 
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the hell do you become a serious presiden- 
tial candidate?” And, as a wistful after- 
thought: “If only I could change places 
with Nelson Rockefeller!” 

Primary Threat. In the dilemma be- 
tween duty and desire, Pat Brown has 
been subjected to every sort of pressure. 
Missouri's Stuart Symington, Minnesota's 
Hubert Humphrey, Michigan’s “Soapy” 
Williams, New Jersey’ s Bob Meyner, and 
their emissaries have all hinted that they 
would share the spoils, if Brown would 
share California with them—but Pat 
Brown has rejected them out of hand. Ad- 
lai Stevenson's campaign-manager-with- 
out-portfolio, Chicago Lawyer Bill Blair, 
has been by to talk. Jack Kennedy, like 
Brown, is a Roman Catholic, and cannot 
offer him even a shot at the vice-presi- 
dency. But Kennedy, who needs those 81 
votes, may enter the primary race against 
Brown. 

If last week was Pat Brown's time not 
to be a serious candidate, this week was 
his week to be as serious as possible. Set- 
ting out for the Middle West. ostensibly 
to attend a meeting of the Special Com- 
mittee on Civil Defense of the Governors’ 
Conference (committee chairman: Nelson 
Rockefeller), Brown lined up some other 
notable dates along the way: lunches with 
Adlai Stevenson and the Illinois Demo- 
cratic boss, Chicago Mayor Richard Da- 
ley; a call on Old Illinois Pol Jake Arvey; 
and dinner with Harry Truman. 


Three for the Show 


In the six weeks since the att 
Congress passed the stiffest labor bill i 
history, the Senate-bred Democratic fies. 
idential hopefuls have seldom missed a 
chance to explain themselves to labor. 
Last week three of them (all voted for the 
bill) turned up at the United Automobile 
Workers annual convention in Atlantic 
City, but only one walked off with the 
house. 

First down the ramp was Massachu- 
setts’ Jack Kennedy, who agreed that the 
compromise 1959 Labor-Management Act 
(Time, Sept. 14) “contains many unfair 
and unsound and one-sided provisions,” 
promised more favorable legislation, in- 
cluding a boost of minimum wages from 
$1 to $1.25 per hour in the next session. 
As for his own record, he had no regrets: 
“Jimmy Hoffa may not approve of me, 
but I do not apologize for having earned 
his hostility.” The delegates gave Ken- 
nedy a rousing, standing ovation. 





Missouri's Senator Stuart Symington 
stuck closely to one surefire issue—the 
steel strike. (The U.A.W. has given 


$1,000,000 to help the steel strikers.) Said 
Symington: “There was no national emer- 
gency with hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple out of work, eating out of their sav- 
ings, worrying about their future. The 
national emergency came after the great 
corporations had liquidated their inven- 
tories.” Symington was greeted with warm 
applause. 

Minnesota’s Hubert Humphrey came 
onstage last to charm the delegates out 
of their chairs with a whiplash, give-'em- 
hell attack on the Eisenhower Administra- 
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“inertia and catering to specially 


tion’s 
privileged Republicans.” His speech drew 
40 rounds of applause, and as it ended, 
3,000 delegates roared and stomped their 
approval for twelve minutes. Clearly, 
Humphrey, the candidate who had been 
all but counted out by some of his fellow 
hopefuls, was way ahead with the U.A.W. 


REPUBLICANS 
Rocky's Giant Step 


“Oh hell, let’s go!” exclaimed New 
York’s Governor Nelson Rockefeller, clos- 
ing a mid-September strategy huddle. “I 
want to do it, and regardless of what I do 
or don't do the speculation will contin- 
ue.” His mind made up, his plans well 
laid, Rockefeller last week announced the 
decision that he had nailed down in the 
conference: next month he will make 





Tommy Weber 
INTERNATIONALIST ROCKEFELLER & FRIEND* 
Risk all if the odds are right. 


speeches and talk politics in Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon's fortress California and po- 
tentially pivotal Oregon. While still dis- 
avowing his candidacy, Rockefeller was 
obviously stalking the presidency a lot 
sooner and a lot more seriously than his 
friends thought he would. 

After warmups this week in Atlantic 
City, Manhattan and Chicago, Rockefel- 
ler’s giant step will take him to Los An- 
geles on Nov. 12 for a luncheon speech 
before the World Affairs Council. By no 
coincidence, he will arrive in Los Angeles 
as the Western States Republican Confer- 
ence assembles, and he has left time on 
his schedule for friendly, probing chats. 
Next day he will head for San Francisco to 
address the Press and Union League Club, 
then on to Salem, Ore. on Nov. 14 for a 
speech at Willamette University. At trail’s 
end will be Oregon’s youthful (37) Gov- 
ernor Mark Hatfield—who dreams of a 
* Mexico’s President Lépez Mateos, at Man- 
hattan’s Waldorf Astoria. 


Rockefeller-Hatfield ticket—eager to brief 
his hero on the same Oregon primary 
that in 1948 knocked hopeful Harold 
Stassen out of the Republican race and 
started Tom Dewey on the high road to 
the nomination. 

Mental Wrestling. As Governor Rocke- 
feller explained it to newsmen last week in 
Albany, he had devoted himself “with tre- 
mendous intensity” to establishing his 
nine-month-old administration, and it was 
“running very smoothly.” He was at last 
able to accept a few of the 3,300 speaking 
bids he had received. “I am not going on 
this trip as a candidate,’ said he. He 
would talk about “national and interna- 
tional” issues. “I have had for a great 
many years close ties and very basic con- 
cern in these problems.” Mainly, he wants 
to “exchange ideas with others, get their 
reactions to mine, I think such a process 
is good for our country, for my party, and 
is enriching for me personally.’ 

Out of this process of self-enrichment, 
compounded of many handshakes and con- 
versations, will come Rockefeller’s shrewd 
assessment of his chances, according to his 
close friends. Like a riverboat gambler, 
willing to risk all if the odds are right 
but unwilling to plunge recklessly, in the 
months ahead Rocky will weigh the evi- 
dence, not merely of the polls, but of the 
state of the nation and the world, all of 
which bear so critically on the fortunes 
of Vice President Nixon. Said he last week: 

“Certainly all that I hear, see and feel 
will go into the decision-making process, 
will go into determining what I regard as 
the right course. I don't lay down any 
framework, I judge a course of action by 
all the circumstances prevailing at the 
time a decision must be made. That makes 
it easy; it isn’t a mental wrestling match 
with me.” 

Back-Room Planning. Rockefeller men 
freely concede that the odds against him 
are imposing, for Nixon’s popularity has 
soared since his trip to Russia.* If Nixon 
maintains his appeal, Rockefeller, who 
worked amicably with the Vice President 
as an Eisenhower appointee, plans to bow 
gracefully aside, 

But some of Rockefeller’s more partisan 
cohorts are ready for a rougher game. 
They resent what they regard as Nixon's 
electioneering in Moscow, are coiled to 
pounce on the Vice President the moment 
the U.S.-Russian thaw turns frigid or his 
poll strength tapers off. In rehearsal is a 
new version of the anti-Taft cry, “Nixon 
can't win,” and evident is their eagerness 
to echo tired Democratic tirades about 
“Tricky Dicky.” In keeping with his quiet 
politicking, these passions in the Rocke- 
feller camp are well leashed. But New 
York's cautious candidate may find him- 
self unable to afford the luxury of being 
above the battle if Nixon men, as they 
must, take seriously his entry into what is 
now a one-horse race. 















* Nixon backers last week produced a poll of 
Republican voters in Rockeieller’s New York 
that showed Nixon (74%) far ahead of Rocke- 
feller (19%) for the G.O.P. nomination; in- 
dependents favored Nixon over Rockefeller by 
almost 2 to 1, 
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GREATEST & LAST BATTLE OF A NAVAL ERA 


HE greatest battle in the history of naval warfare, 
which destroyed the Japanese fleet and swept clear the 
sea roads to the Philippines and Tokyo, raged across 
500,000 square miles of churned and bloodied Western Pacific 


_ Ocean 15 years ago this week. This was the Battle for Leyte Gulf, 


which pitted the U.S. fleets supporting General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's landings on the island of Leyte against all the naval 
might that the crumbling Japanese Empire could salvage for a 
desperate last stand. 

It was the grand climax to the most massive naval campaign 
ever, a campaign that led through Coral Sea, where the drive 
toward Australia was thrown back; through Midway, where the 
threat to Hawaii was decisively broken; through the “Marianas 
Turkey Shoot” (the Battle of the Philippine Sea), which broke the 
back of Japanese naval airnower. The relentless surge had driven 
the Japanese back to a final line of defense that included the 
home islands themselves, and hinged on the Philippines. 

Against U.S. landings on Leyte, the Japanese had prepared a 
plan known as SHO-1, aimed at bringing “general decisive bat- 
tle.’ SHO-1 called for a pincers movement against the U.S. 
landing forces in Leyte Gulf. The strongest Japanese force, under 
Vice Admiral Takeo Kurita, was to steam through the Sibuyan 
Sea, debouch through San Bernardino Strait (see maps) and head 
south to Leyte Gulf. Two smaller forces, operating independently 
under Vice Admirals Sho’i Nishimura and Kiyohide Shima, were 
to come through Surigao Strait, move north and close the pincers 
with Kurita. Meanwhile, a fleet under canny old Vice Admiral 
Jisaburo Ozawa, with carriers for bait, was charged with decoy 
duty to “advance into Philippine Sea east of Luzon” and “lure 
the enemy to the north.” 

Screening the Leyte landings were two great U S. fleets: the 
Seventh, attached to MacArthur under Vice Admiral Thomas C. 
Kinkaid, and the Third, reporting to Admiral Chester Nimitz 
5.000 miles away in Hawaii and carrying the flag of Admiral 
William F. (“Bull”) Halsey. 

On Oct. 17, within nine minutes after the U.S. cruiser Denver 
fired the first shot in the bombardment that prepared the way for 
MacArthur's amphibious attack, the Japanese naval command 
radioed: SHO-! OPERATION ALERT. Next morning came the 
order: EXECUTE. The Japanese fleets began converging on Leyte 
Gulf and the four mighty engagements that lay ahead. 


Battle of the Sibuyan Sea 
As Kurita’s powerful fleet steamed through Palawan Passage 
toward the Sibuyan Sea early on the morning of Oct. 23, it was 
flushed by patrolling U.S. submarines Darter and Dace. The subs 


_ attacked. Before they were through, they had crippled heavy 


cruiser Takao, sunk heavy cruiser Maya and Kurita’s flagship, 
heavy cruiser Atago. Kurita himself had to swim to save his skin. 
A Japanese destroyer picked him up, and he sailed on, still in 
command of five battleships, seven heavy cruisers, two light 
cruisers and eleven destroyers. 

Alerted by the submarines’ contact reports, Bull Halsey or- 
dered his carriers to launch air strikes against Kurita*and opened 
the Battle of Sibuyan Sea on Oct. 24. In all, Halsey’s planes made 
259 sorties, sinking battleship Musashi, putting heavy cruiser 
Myoko out of action and damaging several others. (Halsey’s 
carrier Princeton was fatally wounded by a land-based Japanese 
Judy, the only one of scores of Philippine-based planes to score. ) 
As the battle went against him, Kurita reversed course, as if re- 
tiring, then turned back toward San Bernardino Strait. By now 
he was seven hours behind schedule—and the Japanese plan had 
been thrown completely out of whack. 

But there was a real Japanese plus in the Battle of the Sibuyan 
Sea: Halsey mistook Kurita’s original reversal of course for gen- 
uine retirement, believed the overenthusiastic damage reports of 
his carrier pilots, and decided Kurita was out of the fighting. 
Meanwhile, Halsey had discovered the approach from the north 
of Admiral Ozawa—thanks to Decoy Ozawa's zealous efforts to 
get himself found. Jap carriers? They were Halsey’s meat. With a 
blurry and misunderstood message to Seventh Fleet, he ordered 
his entire Third Fleet to head north after Ozawa—leaving San 
Bernardino Strait wide open for Kurita. 





Battle of Surigao Strait 
Despite the upset of the Japanese timetable, the southern 
forces under Nishimura and Shima sailed right on. Nishimura 
had two battleships, a heavy cruiser and four destroyers; Shima, 


behind him, had two heavy cruisers, a light cruiser and four 


destroyers. Awaiting them at the far end of Surigao Strait was 
a much stronger Seventh Fleet force under Rear Admiral Jesse B. 
Oldendorf. Alerted by PT-boat reports, Oldendorf was ready. 

On the night of Oct. 24, Nishimura tried to run Oldendorf’s 
gantlet, suffered six murderous destroyer attacks, steamed on 
toward Oldendorf’s battle line with only battleship Yamashiro, 
heavy cruiser Mogami and destroyer Shigure still in action. 
Oldendorf had achieved the naval commander's dream: with his 
battle line he had capped the T of Nishimura’s little column. 
At o41t9 Yamashiro went down, taking Admiral Nishimura with 
her. Mogami got away but was sunk in the pursuit that came 
later, leaving Shigure the only ship afloat of Nishimura’s force. 

Admiral Shima followed in Nishimura’s wake, fired torpedoes 
at an island which he thought to be a ship. and fled without 
coming under fire—colliding with crippled Mogami in the proc- 
ess. Relentlessly pursued by U.S. air and sea forces, Shima got 
home with only one heavy cruiser and two destroyers. 

The Battle of Surigao Strait was the last time the historic 
battle line formation was to be used in naval warfare, and Naval 
Historian Samuel Eliot Morison writes its epitaph: “One can 
imagine the ghosts of all great admirals from Raleigh to Jellicoe 
standing at attention as Battle Line went into oblivion.” 


Battle off Samar 

At 0630, Oct. 25, the Seventh Fleet's 16 escort carriers—“baby 
flattops”’—of Rear Admiral Thomas L. Sprague’s Task Group 
77-4 were operating off Samar without knowing that 1) Halsey 
had taken off after Ozawa or 2) Kurita had come through un- 
guarded San Bernardino Strait and was only minutes over the 
horizon. A half-hour later, Kurita’s shells began splashing around 
“Taffy 3,” one of Task Group 77.4’s three task units, under Rear 
Admiral Clifton Sprague. 

Taffy 3's situation was desperate: its six little carriers (each 
with a single 5-in. gun), three destroyers and four destroyer 
escorts made no match for Kurita. All “Ziggy” Sprague could do 
was to make smoke, launch his aircraft and run for his life.In 
the running fight, Kurita lost three heavy cruisers, one light 
cruiser, and three destroyers. But Sprague lost two destroyers, a 


destroyer escort, one baby flattop (another, the S¢. Lo, was sunk 


later by a Japanese kamikaze). He took hits on two carriers, a 


destroyer and destroyer escort and seemed doomed to far worse. — 


Then came an amazing turnabout. Still recovering from his swim 


off Palawan Island, bedeviled by the destroyers, Kurita broke off — 


the action, headed back through San Bernardino Strait. Said 
Admiral Clifton Sprague later: “The failure of the enemy . 
completely wipe out this task unit can be attributed to our 
successful smoke screen, our torpedo counterattack . . . and the 
definite partiality of Almighty God.” 


Battle off Cape Engafio 


All the while, Halsey was hallooing after Ozawa with the 


mightiest force afloat: Vice Admiral Mare A. Mitscher’s Task 
Force 38, with five fleet carriers, five light carriers, six new battle- 


Saat 


Sito’ 


ships, two heavy cruisers, six light cruisers and 40 destroyers. 


Ozawa had one fleet carrier, three light carriers, two battleships 
converted into carriers, three light cruisers, nine destroyers. 

Mitscher launched his first strike at 0540, Oct. 25; during the 
day Task Force 38 planes made 527 sorties, sank three carriers 
and a destroyer and crippled a fourth carrier. U.S. surface ships 
and submarines sank the crippled carrier, a light cruiser and a 
destroyer. But Bull Halsey was not around for the slaughter; for 
hours he had been getting urgent queries as to his whereabouts, 
desperate requests for help off Samar. At 1055 Halsey gave in to 
the pressure, ordered a large part of his force to turn back south 
—and went with them. By the time he got back to Leyte Gulf, 
the great battle was over. With it died the Japanese navy and 
any chance that it could protect Japan’s island lifeline. 
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HEROES 
The Soldier 


Let us cross the river and rest in the 
shade. 
—Stonewall Jackson's dying words 


In September 1897, a gawky, 16-year- 
old youngster from Uniontown, Pa. en- 
tered the tradition-hallowed halls of 
Virginia Military Institute. “Flicker” 
Marshall, shy, freckle-faced and bewil- 
dered, was quickly the biggest dunce 
among the rats (freshmen). Yet, bitten 
by V.M.I.’s tradition and by a proper rev- 
erence for the exploits of Confederate Gen- 
eral Stonewall Jackson, V.M.I.'s most il- 
lustrious professor (whose statue still 
rates a salute from passing cadets), George 
Marshall wanted above all to be a soldier. 

Upperclassmen hazed him mercilessly, 
once forced him to stoop over the point of 
an upended bayonet until, after 20 min- 
utes of agony, he toppled and gashed him- 
self (but he never named his tormentors). 
By rgo1, when he graduated 15th in his 
class, George Catlett Marshall, son of a 
well-off coke processor, collateral descend- 
ant of Chief Justice John Marshall, had 
become a legend: First Captain of the 
Corps of Cadets, all-Southern football 
tackle, tireless hiker, faultless in conduct 
and dress—soldier. 

Polished at V.M.I., annealed by com- 
mand responsibilities in two world wars 
and in heavy civilian duties, George Mar- 
shall was a citizen to whom duty, honor 
and country were no less meaningful to 
life than the air he breathed. 

“He is a man almost unique in this gen- 
eration,” said ex-Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert A. Lovett, a longtime Marshall associ- 
ate, “a man with a dedicated sense of 
duty, a unique sense of natural dignity, 
and an unwavering integrity.” 

Genius & Understanding. As an infan- 
try officer, Lieut. Marshall got a fast start. 
Outdistancing even his West Point rivals, 
he made his first big mark in the Philip- 
pines (1913-16). His ability to plan and 
execute maneuvers struck Commanding 
General J. Franklin Bell as something 
barely short of miraculous. “Keep your 
eyes on George Marshall,” Bell told his 
staff. “He is the greatest military genius 
of America since Stonewall Jackson.” 

In World War I, Colonel Marshall, a 
GHQ operations officer attached to the 
First Army, planned and carried out a 
classic maneuver: at night, for two weeks, 
he transferred 500,000 troops and 2,700 
guns from St. Mihiel to the Argonne 
front, caught the Germans flat-footed at 
the first shot of the Argonne offensive. 
Said tight-lipped General John J. Per- 
shing, who later took George Marshall as 
his aide-de-camp: “He’s a man who un- 
derstands military.” 

The Warning. Shocked at the quick 
desiccation of the wartime Army after the 
armistice of 1915, recalling the agonizing 
bloodletting of American doughboys who 
had gone to war ill prepared, Colonel Mar- 
shall argued bitterly against the prospect 
of more unpreparedness. Fatefully, when 
the first flames of the new European con- 
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flict sputtered to life, he was a brigadier 
general in the War Plans Division in Wash- 
ington. On Sept. 1, 1939, the day Hitler 
smashed into Poland, President Roosevelt 
jumped Marshall over 34 higher-ranking 
officers to Chief of Staff and four-star 
rank, handed him the job of getting an 
unprepared nation ready for war. Battling 
divided public opinion and an isolationist 
Congress, Marshall stubbornly, coldly, 
turned a sparsely trained Army of about 
400,000 into a sharp, hard-fighting, bril- 
liantly organized global weapon that num- 
bered more than 8,000,000 men by 1945. 

So commanding in character and per- 
formance was Marshall that even the 
supremely self-confident Franklin Roose- 
velt deferred to him, never first-named 
him. Marshall was at Roosevelt's side at 
all the momentous Allied wartime meet- 
ings—Quebec, Cairo, Casablanca, Yalta. 
Roosevelt consistently backed his Army 


and anxious to settle down at his stately 
home in Leesburg, Va.. where he could be 
with his wife Katherine (his first wife, 
whom he married in 1902, died of heart 
disease in 1927), and where he could work 
in his vegetable garden, read his favorite 
books—about Stonewall Jackson, Benja- 
min Franklin and Robert E. Lee. “We 
have tried since the birth of our nation to 
promote our love of peace by a display of 
weakness,’ said he in his valedictory. 
“This course has failed us utterly.” 
Integrity & Unity. Less than two 
weeks after President Truman accepted 
Marshall's retirement from the U.S. Army 
after 50 years of service, duty again was 
thrust on him, Truman appointed him his 
special envoy with ambassador’s rank, 
sent him to China with orders to try to 
bring a peace between China’s Commu- 
nists and the Nationalist forces under 
Chiang Kai-shek. Never was a plan more 








GENERAL MARSHALL (STANDING LEFT) & F.D.R. at CASABLANCA (1943)* 
Said the President: ‘| wouldn't sleep at night with you out of the country.” 


Chief of Staff, rubber-stamped Marshall’s 
choices of top men for the top jobs— 
Eisenhower, Bradley, Clark, Hodges, Pat- 
ton. He resolutely supported Marshall's 
argument, over Douglas MacArthur's, that 
the Allies had to win the European war 
first before going all-out in the Pacific—a 
turn of events that galled the spectacular 
MacArthur, who was Chief of Staff when 
Marshall was a lieutenant colonel. When 
F.D.R, succumbed to the prolonged argu- 
ments of Winston Churchill, who insisted 
on attacking the “soft underbelly of Eu- 
rope,” it was Marshall who got him to 
change his mind in favor of an assault 
across the English Channel. Marshall's 
fondest hope was that he could break out 
of the deskbound frustration of the staff 
planner to command the Normandy inva- 
sion, but Franklin Roosevelt turned him 
down: “I wouldn't sleep at night with you 
out of the country.” 

Marshall was weary at war's end, 64 


tragically ill conceived, but Good Soldier 
Marshall did his best with it. Eleven 
months later he bitterly returned to the 
U.S. to admit the complete failure that he 
always suspected would attend his efforts 
in the Orient. 

Twice again he retired, and twice again 
President Truman called him back. As 
Secretary of State (1947-49) in the grow- 
ing skirmishes of the cold war, George 
Marshall helped formulate the Truman 
Doctrine, which thrust the U.S. for all 
time into responsibility for the peace and 
safety of the Western world. He enunci- 
ited the famed Marshall Plan, which re- 
built the economy of Western Europe, 
bolstered it against home-grown Commu- 
nism; for this he won still greater fame 
and the Nobel Peace Prize. When the 
Korean war began, the Defense Depart- 


* Standing, at right: Army Generals William 
Wilbur and George Patton, 
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ment wallowed in confusion. For the last 
time, Harry Truman sought the man (“the 
greatest living American’) who could 
bring integrity and unity to a nation at 
war. Marshall could not refuse. He became 
Secretary of Defense. One of his most 
onerous chores: after President Truman’s 
long, frustrating tug of war with recalci- 
trant General MacArthur, Marshall signed 
the orders that relieved MacArthur of his 
job as United Nations and U.S. Supreme 
Commander in Korea (wrote MacArthur 
later: “‘[His] enmity was an old one’). 

Services & Echoes. Worn with age and 
stooped a little, George Marshall retired 
at last in r95r, settled down at his winter 
home in Pinehurst, N.C., content once 
more to tend his tomatoes, strawberries 
and onions, to read, to correspond volumi- 
nously (he never liked the telephone) 
with such old friends as Manhattan Finan- 
cier Lovett, Bernard Baruch and Harry 
Truman, and to watch old movies on tele- 
vision. The still strong sense of duty and 
honor kept him from the postwar pastime 
of selling his memoirs; once, when he was 
offered $1,000,000 for an autobiography, 
Marshall replied: “The Government of 
the United States has already paid me for 
all of my services.” Finally he relented, 
consented to cooperate in the writing of 
a biography, provided that it would not be 
published in his lifetime. 

He had done some work on the book 
before he went to the hospital six months 
ago after a cerebral stroke. He lay there 
failing, fondly tended by his wife, as 
round the world the echoes of his selfless, 
soldierly achievements still reverberated. 
And then last week, he crossed the river. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Prefabricated Agent 

As the State Department told it, Mis- 
souri-born Russell A. Langelle, 37, se- 
curity officer in charge of the Marine 
guards at the U.S. embassy in Moscow, 
rode city bus No. 107 to work as usual 
one chilly morning last week, got off about 
9 o'clock at the corner of Chaikovskovo 
Street and Vorovskovo Street, a block 
from his office. Suddenly, in the very 
best Eric Ambler fashion, five civilian- 
clad men closed in around him, efficiently 
pinned his arms, covered his mouth, hauled 
him into a nearby alley where waited a 
Zim, the Buick-copied car used by junior 
Red officials. 

Driven to a nearby building on Vorov- 
skovo Street, ex-Navy Lieut. Commander 
Langelle produced his diplomatic card, 
claimed his diplomatic immunity from 
arrest. He demanded the right to call his 
embassy. The five Russian agents laughed, 
told him that his diplomatic immunity 
had been revoked. Then one Russian 
searched Langelle’s topcoat, claimed to 
find a notebook, which Langelle had never 
seen before. Sure enough, when the Rus- 
sian applied a handy chemical solution to 
its pages, he found invisible ink notes on 
Soviet secrets. The ploy: the notebook 
looked like prefabricated evidence for a 
sure-to-convict espionage trial against 

e. 
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The ploy didn’t work. Langelle refused 
to talk about his embassy work. The Rus- 
sian, threatened him with what the official 
U.S. note of protest politely called “physi- 
cal violence,”’ warned him that harm could 
come to his wife Miriam and their three 
small children. At length the Russians 
promised him money if he would spy on 
U.S. diplomats. After an hour and 45 
minutes of this, the Russians gave up, let 
him loose at the corner where they 
captured him. 

By afternoon, U.S. Chargé d’Affaires 
Edward L. Freers delivered a hot, fact- 
laden protest to the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. The Russian reply did 
not deny any of the facts, instead an- 
nounced that “competent authorities,” 
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A threat in invisible ink. 


presumably the same Kremlin officials 
who ordered the kidnap, found Langelle 
to be engaged in secret intelligence work, 
and therefore persona non grata. Langelle 
thus became the eleventh U.S. official 
to be kicked out of Russia since 1952, 
but the first to undergo third-degree 
preliminaries. 

Grandly ignoring the incident, Moscow 
propagandists kept right on oozing words 
about the “spirit of Camp David,” which, 
they said, Nikita Khrushchev had created 
in the U.S. 


BUREAUCRACY 


Status at State 


With a diplomatic wink the unofficial 
Foreign Service Journal last week gave its 
readers in the U.S. Foreign Service some 
hints on rating their State Department 
colleagues in Washington’s Foggy Bottom. 
Items: 

@ Eating at the cafeteria is OUT; eating 





at the Metropolitan Club is IN, but it is 
inconceivable to refer to it as the Metro- 
politan instead of The Club. 

@ Getting off the elevator at the fifth 
floor (where the Secretary of State’s of- 
fice is located) is IN; it does not matter 
if you work there. 

@ Signing out is OUT; not signing out 
is IN. 

@ Virginia Gentleman and Jack Daniels 
(Black Label) are IN; Scotch-type whis- 
ky, French-type wines, cheese-type spreads 
and lettuce-type salads are OUT. 

@ A 190 SL Mercedes-Benz is IN but not 
so far IN as a 1916 Pierce-Arrow; waving 
at another Mercedes is OUT. Wearing a 
checkered sports cap will get your parking 
permit canceled; wearing a Homburg will 
cause comment. 

@ Yellow-lined tablet paper is IN; good 
drafting is on the way OUT; “upcoming,” 
“orientation” and “challenging” should be 
OUT; split infinitives are with us. 

@ Air-cooled shoes are OUT; the Waltz 
Club is IN. Ulcers ars IN; bachelors are 
often IN. 

@ A key to the secretary's private ele- 
vator is much farther IN than one from 
Phi Beta and Kappa. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
Jury Trial 


Slumped in a maximum security cell in 
Mississippi's State Penitentiary, await- 
ing execution for the murder of a white 
woman in 1954, Robert Lee Goldsby, 32, 
a Negro, has one abiding concern: saving 
his skin. Last week the onetime lathe 
operator, whose death has been post- 
poned five times in the past four years, 
won yet another legal delay, while simul- 
taneously (and unwittingly) nudging for- 
ward the cause of Negro civil rights in 
the Deep South. Opening its fall term, 
the U.S. Supreme Court refused to review 
—and thereby affirmed—last January’s 
far-reaching decision of the Fifth U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals: that Goldsby’s 
constitutional rights were denied by “sys- 
tematic exclusion” of Negroes from the 
jury that tried him. 

Under Mississippi law, grand and petit 
juries are drawn from lists of citizens 
who have registered and paid poll tax. 
Among the 8,836 Negroes of Carroll 
County, Miss. (pop. 15,448), where Golds- 
by was indicted and tried, there is not one 
registered voter—hence, no qualified Negro 
juror. Twenty-two other Mississippi coun- 
ties with similarly heavy Negro popu- 
lations are also without Negro voters. 
Taking note of these statistics, U.S. Cir- 
cuit Judge Richard T. Rives, Alabama- 
born, ordered Goldsby retried within eight 
months (after the Supreme Court ruling) 
before “a legally constituted jury” (i.e., 
one chosen from a panel from which 
Negroes have not been excluded), threat- 
ened to grant Goldsby’s plea for a writ 
of habeas corpus if the state failed to 
comply. Plainly implied is a warning 
with impact beyond Mississippi's borders: 
Negroes cannot lawfully be convicted of 
crime in counties that bar Negroes from 
jury service. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


BooMING STEEL PLANT IN FRANCE’S LORRAINE 





From the Old World a joyous chorus, from the New a dissonant note. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


The New Balance 

In the golden autumn of the 14th year 
after World War II, all Europe was hum 
ming with a new prosperity. In Britain, 
where voters had just emphatically en- 
dorsed Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan’s claim that they never had been so 
well off, the government this week planned 
to improve their lot still further by aban- 
doning, for all practical purposes, the 
$280 ceiling on the amount of sterling 
British allowed to carry 
abroad. On the Continent the boom was 
so solid that last week the foreign min- 
isters of the Common Market met in Brus- 
sels to discuss moving forward from 1970 
to 1965 the date when goods, men and 
money will move with complete freedom 
through the six-nation area that already 
bids fair to become the world’s largest 
trader. 

In this rosy chorus of economic expan 
sion, the one dissonant note struck last 
week came from Vance Brand. director 
of the U.S.’s Development Loan Fund. 
Henceforth, in granting aid to foreign 
countries, announced Brand, the fund will 
“place primary emphasis on the financing 
of goods and services of U.S. origin.’ 
From now on, in other words, the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund is going to demand 
that its aid dollars be spent in the U.S., 
even if the same products are available 
more cheaply elsewhere. 

Behind the optimism of Europe and 
the sober bankers’ outlook in Washing- 
ton lay a momentous shift in free world 
relationships. After 13 years and $40 
billion of U.S. aid, Europe has caught up 
economically. As a result, the U.S. finds 
that it must do some earnest rethinking 
of its foreign economic policy. 


tourists are 
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Mortgage on Fort Knox. Europe’s new 
prosperity has shifted the whole balance 
of the U.S.’s terms of international ex- 
change. Last year U.S. exports dipped by 
$3 billion, while Europe’s shipments to 
the U.S. have gone on growing. Last week 
London newspapers reported that for the 
first time in the 20th century Britain 
is now selling more to the U.S. than it is 
buying. Taking all items into account (ex- 
ports, military costs, economic aid), the 
famed dollar gap has been closed; since 
1950 Europe has inc reased its pile of gold 
by $8 billion, and the outside world as a 
whole has managed to amass short-term 
credits in the U.S.—all constituting po- 
tential claims against gold—of $15.6 bil- 
lion. Last year about $2 billion in gold 
flowed out of the U.S., and this year’s 
U.S. deficit in foreign payments seems 
likely to reach $4.5 billion. 

All this does not mean that the U.S. is 
about to go into international bankruptcy. 
The U.S. still holds nearly $20 billion in 
gold, half the world’s supply, and an im- 
portant part of the U.S. capital outflow 
is private investment overseas that will 
pay off in years to come. If it was not for 
foreign aid—$s5.5 billion last year—the 
U.S. would even have $1 billion balance 
of payments surplus, But the swing in the 
international terms of trade does mean 
that in defense of its long-range economic 
strength, the U.S. has had to take a new 
attitude toward Europe. 

Time to Tighten Up. Treasury Secre- 
tary Robert Anderson had already pro- 
claimed (Time, Oct. 12) that “there is no 
longer justification” for European coun- 
tries to maintain discriminatory restric- 
tions against dollar imports. Washington 
also believes that if U.S. salesmen would 
get out and hustle, U.S. exports could be 
boosted significantly. 








But the point where Washington feels 
most strongly that it is time for a change 
is in the field of foreign aid. With the 
original postwar objective of setting Eu- 
rope back on its feet handsomely ac hieved, 
the bulk of U.S. aid already goes to un- 
derdeveloped nations; in the future even 
more of it will have to do so. And, add 
U.S. officials grimly, it had better not 
find its way back to European pockets 
quite so often as has been the case in the 
past. (An example that still gravels Wash- 
ington: in recent years the West German 
government has underwritten some $2 bil- 
lion worth of West German sales to un- 
derdeveloped countries at terms so stiff— 
repayment in four years, 6% or more in- 
terest—that time and again the U.S. has 
been obliged to bail out the overcommit- 
ted debtor with a dollar loan. ) 

The Arm Twisters. Heart of the new 
U.S. pitch is that the U.S. cannot—and 
should not have to—carry singlehanded 
the burden of aid to the underdeveloped 
nations. At every possible opportunity 
from President Eisenhower's recent trip to 
Europe to last month’s meeting of the 
World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund, the U.S. has been reminding the 
governments of Western Europe's boom- 
ing nations that, as part of their contribu- 
tion to the strengthening of the free world, 
they should shell out some aid too. By 
last week, declared a rueful European 
government official, the U.S. drive had 
reached “the arm-twisting stage.” 

So far, Europe’s response is largely de- 
fensive. The British protest that they are 
already pulling their weight helping Asian 
and African members of the Common- 
wealth. Paris points to last year’s $100 
million to the French Community's Afri- 
can members. But, bit by bit, Washing- 
ton’s new approach is beginning to have 
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its effect. Under U.S, pressure, the Euro- 
pean countries and Japan have agreed to 
join with the U.S. in setting up the new 
$1 billion International Development As- 
sociation (Trae, Oct. 12). And last week, 
after asking his countrymen “whether we 
have the right to enjoy all to ourselves 
the steady annual increase of 6% in our 
national product,” West Germany’s Eco- 
nomics Minister Ludwig Erhard proposed 
that his government review its system of 
foreign credits and “untie” them so that 
in the future underdeveloped countries 
would be free to use German credits for 
the purchase of non-German products. 
The U.S. could only welcome the offer, 
while noting wryly that burgeoning West 
Germany could now contemplate a varie- 
ty of economic liberalism that the U.S. 
itself had felt obliged to restrict. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Aftermath 


Fortnight ago, when they handed him 
the most decisive British electoral victory 
since World War II, Britons in effect 
ordered Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
to give them more of the same—more 
prosperity, more economic growth, more 
social reform. Last week, as he reshuffled 
his Cabinet, Tory Macmillan made it 
plain that he had got the message. 

Macmillan’s most significant move was 
to name reform-minded Home Secretary 
R. A. Butler to the additional post of 
chairman of the Conservative Party. By 
so doing, the Prime Minister served notice 
on Tory Blimps that their party's whop- 
ping 100-seat majority was not to be 
taken as an excuse for a massive assault 
on the welfare state or the class-cracking 
redistribution of Britain’s wealth that has 
occurred under “the new Conservatism.” 
At the same time, Macmillan effectively 
sidetracked Butler from the Foreign Office 
(which Butler badly wanted), thereby 
cleared the way for keeping Foreign Sec- 
retary Selwyn Lloyd, who is content to 
let Macmillan make foreign policy. 

The Repairman. Most of the rest of 
Macmillan’s Cabinet changes were little 
more than moves to patch up weak spots 
or to map out new areas of government 
concentration. To unsnarl Britain’s crip- 
pling traffic problem, he gave the Ministry 
of Transport to Ernest Marples, a self- 
made businessman who rose from a Man- 
chester slum to become Macmillan’s indis- 
pensable No. 2 man when the P.M. was 
Housing Minister. Rab Butler's predeces- 
sor as party chairman, the ebullient Lord 
Hailsham, was named Lord Privy Seal— 
a post in which he will serve as a kind 
of scientific overseer in charge of co- 
ordinating Britain's advances in medicine. 
atomic energy, agriculture and education. 
As such, Hailsham will work closely with 
red-headed Duncan Sandys who stepped 
over from the Ministry of Defense to 
the Ministry of Aviation—a newly cre- 
ated department that will supervise both 
commercial and military aviation, thereby 
supply a key link between science, indus- 
try and defense. 

Macmillan’s choice to replace Sandys— 
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ex-Transport Minister Harold Watkinson 
—was the only real dark horse, since he 
has as yet had little chance to distinguish 
himself. Far more predictable was the 
resignation of Colonial Secretary Alan 
Lennox-Boyd. By divesting himself of 
Lennox-Boyd, Macmillan also divested his 
government of some of the lingering stig- 
ma of colonial setbacks in Cyprus, Kenya 
and Central Africa and opened up a tricky 
but potentially politically rewarding job 
for able, ambitious Iain Macleod, previ- 
ously Minister of Labor. 

Backward Glance. While to Downing 
Street hummed with this high-level ver- 
sion of “going to Jerusalem,” heavy si- 
lence hung over the Hampstead retreat 
of defeated Labor Party Leader Hugh 
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Let the Blimps stand aside. 


Gaitskell. But with Labor's executive com- 
mittee scheduled to hold its first post- 
election meeting next week, other Labor 
leaders were howling for a change. Labor's 
trouble, proclaimed Aneurin Bevan, did 
not imply public rejection of socialism 
because Labor had not “held aloft the 
banner of socialism” but had fought on 
“issues that can only be described as pre- 
1914 liberalism . . Nine days after 
the election, Deputy Labor Party Leader 
James Griffiths, 69, resigned so that 
younger men could look into the “re- 
examining and reorganization” of che par- 
ty. Some Laborites predicted that the 
mercurial Bevan would allow himself at 
61 to be put into Griffiths’ job; others 
insisted that he would revert to his old 
role as leader of a left-wing revolt against 
Gaitskell’s leadership. 

But the most provocative Labor post- 
mortem came from the right wing of the 
party rather than the left. “If Labor 
is ever going to win a future election,” 
wrote Economist Douglas Jay, one of 
Gaitskell’s closest advisers, “we must re- 


move the first two fatal handicaps—the 
class image and the myth of nationaliza- 
tion. We are in danger of fighting under 
the label of a class that no longer exists. 
We must purge propaganda phrases such 
as ‘the militant working class,’ ‘working 
class solidarity’ and all the rest.” 

So far, none of Labor’s leaders had 
shown any interest in Liberal Party Lead- 
er Jo Grimond’s broad hint that Labor 
might do well to contract a marriage of 
convenience with his growing following, 
but in a final burst of daring, Economist 
Jay did go so far as to suggest that the 
very name “Labor” might have become 
a handicap. ‘Might there be a case,” he 
asked, “for amending it to ‘Labor and 
Radical’ or ‘Labor and Reform’?” 


The Treasure Hunt 


It was near midnight in Mayfair, heart 
of London's gilded West End. Rain clouds 
had driven Sunday window-shoppers home 
early, not a bobby was in sight, and the 
drifting squadrons of prostitutes who once 
crowded Mayfair's shadowy lanes had long 
since been sent to cover with the enact- 
ment of Britain’s tough new laws against 
streetwalking. When a solitary car pulled 
to a halt in front of the Piccadilly shop of 
the Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ Associa- 
tion, the stage was set for the greatest 
jewel robbery in Britain's history. 

As police later reconstructed it. one 
man got out of the car, cut the padlock 
on the store’s outer wicket gate, then 
picked the lock on the inner door. That 
done, three more of the gang got out and 
went into the store with him, while a fifth 
accomplice put a new padlock on the gate 
to allay the suspicions of any passing po- 
licemen, Inside, the four men forced a safe 
and swept up a peck of rings, bracelets, 
watches and necklaces, worth over $110,- 
ooo. But the night had just begun: in the 
safe the crooks also found keys to the 
Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ branch store 
in Burlington Arcade a few blocks away. 

Racing to the arcade, the four men 
scaled a 6-ft. gate and entered the second 
jewelry store. There they scooped up an- 
other $140,000 worth and found the keys 
to yet another Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ 
store. Next stop: Regent Street, branch 
No, 3, and the biggest haul of all—jewel- 
ry worth $420,000 and keys to the associ- 
ate jewelry firm of Arthur H. Drew Ltd. 
in Victoria Street. 

By the time the gang reached Victoria, 
they apparently had decided not to press 
their leapfrog luck too far. Leaving a for- 
tune behind, they took only $28,000 worth 
of jewelry, and for the fourth and last 
time locked their doors behind them. Their 
record take: goods worth $700,000, chosen 
so judiciously for size and value that the 
whole caboodle would fit in a suitcase. 

Only next morning when store managers 
opened up for the day were the raids dis- 
covered. Unhappily, Scotland Yardmen, 
after a week of fruitless investigation, ad- 
mitted they could only hope for a ‘“‘snout” 

someone who might be tempted into 
talking by an insurance company reward 
of $28,000. They admitted, too, to a touch 
of regret over the new, vice-free state 
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of London's streets. “Those girls always 
helped us,” confided one Yardman. “They 
were our eyes and ears when we weren't 
around. This haul couldn’t have been 
made in the bad old days.” 


FRANCE 
Closer & Closer 


In Paris last week, nightmare fear and 
an almost incredible hope ran side by side. 

In an atmosphere of high mystery, 
France and the F.L.N. rebels moved ever 
closer to the direct negotiations that 
could put an end to five years of blood- 
shed in Algeria. Day after day, diplomats 
and intermediaries crisscrossed North Af- 
rica to exchange hints and glances in the 
feverish, delicate task of preparing bar- 
gaining positions. Rebel ‘President’ Fer- 
hat Abbas flew to Rabat to consult Mo- 
rocco’s King Mohammed V, whose son, 
Crown Prince Moulay Hassan, had estab- 
lished direct contact with Charles de 
Gaulle. The Paris weekly Jours de France 
quoted Abbas as telling its correspondent 
“De Gaulle is a big caid [chief], and I 
am a big caid. So let’s get together.” 
Abbas’ aides denied that he had made the 
statement, but few doubted that the in- 
terview had taken place. And Paris was 
plainly getting the signal; in the National 
Assembly, Premier Michel Debré empha- 
sized that the French offer of cease-fire 
talks still stood, added that rebel leaders 
would be guaranteed safe conduct home 
if discussions collapsed. 

Thunder from the Right. Facing a 
tense Chamber at the outset of a three- 
day debate on Algeria, Debré insisted that 
the De Gaulle government had no inten- 
tion of entering into political negotiations 
with the rebels, only the desire to “get out 
of the cycle of violence in which Algeria 
is locked, and to re-enter the reign of 
law.”’ But there were thunderous hoots of 
disbelief from right-wing diehards, who 
were determined to stymie De Gaulle’s 
plan for Algerian — self-determination 
(Time, Sept. 28). Most of the deputies 
from Algeria boycotted the session, and 
the Gaullist U.N.R. Party was shaken by 
the angry resignation of nine right-wingers, 
who considered any concessions—even 
talks with the rebels—as the first step 
toward France's total loss of Algeria. “I 
refuse all solutions of compromise,” cried 
tough Colonel Robert (“Leather Nose’) 
Thomazo, as he walked out. 

But these were the noisy political 
fringes. In the end the Assembly voted 
confidence in De Gaulle’s Algerian pro- 
gram by an overwhelming 441 to 23. 

The Shadow of Violence. Unable to 
carry the day by parliamentary means, the 
extremists coldly set out to create an 
atmosphere of near civil war, reminiscent 
of the May 1958 uprising that toppled 
the Fourth Republic. At midweek, Gaull- 
ist Lucien Neuwirth, World War IT un- 
derground fighter, publicly charged that a 
“commando of killers’ had crossed into 
France from Spain with orders to assas- 
sinate leading ministers, government off- 
cials, and newspaper editors. Police pooh- 
poohed the warning until Left-Wing Sen- 
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ator Francois Mitterrand, who supports 
negotiations with the F.L.N., narrowly 
escaped death in the heart of Paris, when 
unidentified machine gunners riddled his 
car. Alarmed at last, the government dou- 
bled police guards for ministers, offered 
protection to prominent private citizens, 
and tightened security around De Gaulle. 
In Algeria, where European ultras circu- 
lated leaflets charging that they had been 
“betrayed” by “traitors” in France, the 
army set up roadblocks around Algiers to 
guard against an invasion of the city by 
extremist settlers from outlying villages. 

On both Mediterranean, 
the menace of violence lay like a dark 
shadow over what might well prove the 
la hope for a peaceful settlement 
of the Algerian fighting. Once again, only 
the vast prestige of Charles de Gaulle 
could carry France through to a happy 
conclusion. 


Artless Dodgers 


In the time-honored French sport of 
tax-as-tax-can, the government has _his- 
torically been a heavy loser. But eight 
months ago, as part of a campaign called 
“Operation Embarrassment,” French Fi- 
nance Minister Antoine Pinay opened the 
nation’s previously secret tax records to 
public scrutiny, was soon inundated by 
anonymous letters from citizens who won- 
dered how their neighbors could afford a 
new car on an income of $600 a year. 
Last week came the payoff: picking up 
their evening papers, three French busi- 
nessmen and an elderly widow found 
themselves the subjects of headline stories 
branding them as consistent tax evaders. 

Selected at random, the hapless four 
were the first of “several hundreds” whom 
the Finance Ministry plans to expose to 
publicity’s unwelcome glare. But shrewd 
Antoine Pinay knew his compatriots too 
well to rely on shame alone: under new Fi- 
nance Ministry regulations, police mount- 
ed guard over the homes of the four art- 
less dodgers, prevented them from going 
to work, and withdrew their drivers’ li- 
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censes. “They can appeal,” said a Finance 
Ministry spokesman. “But we are refusing 
all settlement out of court. And they are 
all liable to at least six months in prison, 
plus fine, plus back taxes.” 


RUSSIA 
Bigger & Better 


Ever since Nikita Khrushchev got back 
from his U.S. visit, Moscow's press and 
radio have been careful to emphasize that 
their leader was in no way overawed by 
what he saw in the showcase of Western 
capitalism. “I did not find a better land 
than our Russia,” said Nikita himself. 
“Indeed I was not looking for one.” 

Last week, as if to drive Nikita’s point 
home, Moscow published the fattest sta- 
tistical yearbook in Soviet history, a 958- 
page tome filled with figures carefully 
chosen to indicate that Russia is far closer 
to outstripping the West than many an 
Uzbek peasant might think. For one thing, 
assert Russia's statisticians, Russia is pro- 
ducing more people than the U.S. Russia’s 
birth rate. according to the vearbook, was 
25.3 per thousand in 195% a mere 24.3 
per thousand for the U.S., and only 7.2 
Russians per thousand died last year while 
the U.S. mortality rate was 9.5 per thou- 
sand. Furthermore, by the statistics, Rus- 
sia had more marriages (12.5 per thou- 
sand v. 8.3 per thousand for the U.S.) and 
fewer divorces (.g per thousand v. 2.3 
per thousand in the U.S.). 

Back in Czarist days. Russia was fifth 
in world industrial production and fourth 
in Europe. Today, the Kremlin declares, 
it is far ahead of the rest of Europe and 
second only to the U.S. in world rankings. 
Picking years chosen to fit their point, 
Moscow’s statistical wizards even “prove” 
that between 1952 and 1958 (a U.S. re- 
cession year), Russia registered steady 
increases in production of pig iron, steel, 





* At far left: Algerian Rebel “Minister” Abdel- 
hamid Mabhri; at far right: Moroccan Crown 
Prince Moulay Hassan. 





coal and cotton textiles, while the U.S. 
lost ground; absolute production figures, 
which show the U.S. far ahead in every 
important industrial and mining product 
except coal and iron ore, are discreetly 
left in the background or totally ignored.* 

But in the last fortnight, as he mean- 
dered through Siberia on his way home to 
Moscow from Peking, Khrushchev could 
not avoid seeing for himself that his coun- 
try was still far from the wonderland of 
the yearbooks. At Vladivostok, citizens 
flooded him with letters of complaint 
about inadequate housing and consumer 
goods shortages. To his open anger, Khru- 
shchev also discovered that the local com- 
missars had dressed up their normally bare 
shopwindows especially for his visit. Last 
week, hard on the heels of Nikita’s arrival 
in Moscow, a decree went out for a 42% 
increase in the value of consumer goods 
output by 1961. Among the items to 
be stepped up: television sets, sewing 
machines, refrigerators, bicycles, electric 
irons—and lampshades “to match the best 
foreign samples.” 


INDIA 
The Life of the Communist 


For sheer hand-wringing distress at Red 
China's aggression in the Himalayas, no 
other group in India can match the Com- 
munist Party. Muzzled by their political 
faith and unable to utter a wholehearted 
denunciation of Peking’s violations of 
their own nation’s frontier, the Commu- 
nists have been publicly rebuked by Prime 
Minister Nehru, roundly blasted by a 
clutch of other politicians, including Neh- 
ru’s daughter Indira. who has labeled 
Indian Communists “these parrots whose 
masters live abroad.’ Worse yet, India’s 
public has become aroused against the 
Reds. By last week, this combination of 
pressures had given Indian Communist 
leadership a clear case of the jitters. 

In the steamy southern state of Kerala, 
Communist Boss E.M.S. Namboodiripad 
saw his hopes of recapturing the state gov- 
ernment go glimmering, admitted that his 
party’s “refusal to denounce China” would 
strengthen the hand of his democratic 
opponents in Kerala's coming elections. 
In Bombay state, as the price of a local 
alliance with their old foes, the Praja 
Socialists, Red leaders signed a resolution 
expressing support for “the Prime Min- 
ister and the government of India, in 
defense of the territorial integrity of our 
great country,” then muttered complex 
explanations to angry party diehards. Un- 
appeased, Puran Joshi, editor of the party 
weekly, New Age, refused even to print 
the resolution to which the Bombay com- 
rades had subscribed. 

Would-be moderator in this intra-party 
fight is India’s No. 1 Communist, Ajoy 
Ghosh, 50, who was in Moscow when 


= Even in ro58, when U.S. output had slumped, 
the U.S. produced 77.2 million metric tons of 
steel to Russia's 55.2 million: 4,258,000 autos 
to Russia’s 122,400; 724 million kw-h of elec- 
tricity to Russia’s 233 million kw-h; 331 mil- 
lion metric tons of crude oil to Russia’s 113 
million tons. 
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Nehru first announced the Chinese bor- 
der incursions. After hustling back to 
India for a top-level party meeting, Ghosh 
flew off to Peking to beg Mao Tse-tung to 
be less brutal. Unsuccessful in Peking, 
Ghosh went back to Moscow to plead for 
help there, and last week completed his 
circle tour by scurrying home to New 
Delhi to try to hold the party together. 
Best measure of his success so far: post- 
ponement of a party central-committee 
meeting scheduled for this week, pre- 
sumably to allow time for tempers to cool. 

To many Indians, the sight of Commu- 
nists floundering is a source of malicious 
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merriment. Parodying Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s rasping answer to a question 
about Hungary during his U.S. visit, a 
columnist for the /ndian Express won- 
dered what the Reds were going to do 
about “the rat Comrade Mao has thrust 
down the throat of the Communist Party, 
and which it can neither spit out nor swal- 
low.” With evident cheerfulness, he added: 
“There is, at present, great danger that 
the rat will suffocate the Communist 
Party of India.” 


PAKISTAN 
Deadlier than the Male 


In Pakistan’s hot, dusty capital last 
week, the students of Karachi University 
were still brooding over the posting of the 
Worst examination results in the school’s 
nine-year history. Fully 80% of the stu- 
dent body had failed one or more courses, 
and most of the failures were boys. The 
reason? Girls. 

Young men in Moslem Pakistan have 
a thin time of it. In many parts of the 
country, women are still kept in purdah, 
and before marriage Pakistani boys sel- 
dom meet a female who is not a close rel- 
ative. With rare exceptions there is no 
teen-age dating, there are no mixed par- 





ties, and the sexes are segregated through 
grade and high school. But at Karachi 
University, nearly 5,000 of the 16,000 stu- 
dents are girls—emancipated girls who no 
longer hide beneath the traditional sack- 
like burka that shrouds devout Moslem 
women from head to toe. 

Inevitably, Karachi’s male students 
find their eyes wandering from their books 
to the spectacle of coeds decked out in 
tight sweaters and fetching modifications 
of the Pakistani woman's traditional bag- 
gy trousers. Worse yet, despite their ex- 
terior modernization, the girls remain shy 
and reserved, tend to move across campus 
in tittering groups, like schools of fish. 
Reeling after them in an agony of frustra- 
tion, the boys gather outside the “ladies’ 
common room” to giggle, guffaw, whistle 
and ogle. 

Most of the time, that is as far as cam- 
pus romance goes. Once in a while a more 
venturesome lad may persuade a girl to 
meet him furtively in the “family room” 
of a coffee shop, where the daring couple 
can engage in the temple-pounding excite- 
ment of holding hands. More often, even 
an invitation to a coffeehouse is nothing 
but male braggadocio. Says one Karachi 
coed: “I know of several instances where 
a girl suddenly accepted such an invita- 
tion and the poor embarrassed fellow 
didn’t know what to do.” 

Last week, as Pakistani educators cast 
about for ways to solve the sex crisis at 
Karachi U., one college head imposed a 
5-rupee ($1.05) fine on boys and girls 
caught talking to each other; by week’s 
end he had collected 100 rupees. Most 
male students, however, saw no hope. 
“They put the girls in the front row,” 
moaned one. “Every time I look up, I see 
one dressed to kill. How can I listen to 
the lecture?” The real trouble, said an- 
other male flunkee, is that “college is the 
only time we have in our lives for ro- 
mancing.”” The only people who remained 
unperturbed by the situation were the 
girls themselves. True to their reputation 
as the deadlier sex, they had added insult 
to injury by running away with the high- 
est grades in many key exams. 


IRAQ 
The Boiler 


Muffled by censorship and tight mil- 
itary control, the noises coming out of 
Iraq last week nonetheless sounded like 
the laborings of an untended boiler ap- 
proaching the point of explosion. Traq’s 
newspapers triumphantly reported the 
capture of some of the men who had almost 
succeeded in killing Premier Abdul Karim 
Kassem (Time, Oct. 19)—but gave no 
names. Scarcely had these good tidings 
been announced when Radio Baghdad 
trumpeted that another assassination plot 
had been uncovered—but gave no details. 

Iraq’s Arab enemies, led by the United 
Arab Republic’s President Nasser, laid 
plans to intervene when and if civil war 
broke out between Iraq’s Communists and 
anti-Communists. In Syria, the junior 
member of the U.A.R., 3,000 Palestinians, 
trained as Nasserite commandos, were be- 
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Now any fisherman or boating en- 
thusiast can “see” under the water, 
tell how deep it is, whether the bot- 
tom is hard or soft and actually 
detect fish. The Raytheon “Angler” 
Fathometer® is compact and port- 
able, works on any boat—from a 
canoe to a cabin cruiser. 


Fully transistorized and powered 
by a self-contained mercury bat- 
tery, the Angler locates best fishing 
grounds and promotes boating 
safety by helping boats find their 
way in unfamiliar waters, fog or 
darkness. Depths down to 120 feet 


are shown by a brilliant flashing 
red light. The Angler is sold by 
department stores, marine and 
sporting goods dealers. At $125 
(plus $9.95 for battery) it is the 
lowest-cost unit of its kind on the 
market. 


Raytheon, the world’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer of depth find- 
ers, is a pioneer in marine electron- 
ics. On all the world’s oceans, ships 
are guided by Raytheon radar. For 
the Navy, Raytheon is supplying, 
under contracts totaling $30 mil- 
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sound gear for atomic submarines. 
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ing held in readiness barely 100 miles 
from the strategic Iraqi city of Mosul, 
and Bedouin tribes along the frontier had 
been organized into fighting units by 
Iraqi officers who had fled the brutal jus- 
tice of Kassem’s People’s Court. From Jor- 
dan, where young King Hussein still 
dreams of succeeding to the vanished Iraqi 
throne of his murdered cousin, King Feisal, 
came reports of troop and aircraft move- 
ments toward the Iraqi border. And on 
Iraq's southern frontier, Saudi Arabian 
agents, anxious to prevent either Hussein 
or the Communists from taking power in 
Baghdad, moved among border tribesmen 
spreading money and promises. 

In Baghdad itself, daily bulletins con- 
tinued to insist that Kassem was recover- 
ing nicely from his wounds, would soon 
leave the hospital. On that happy day, 
Iraqi citizens were promised free admis. 
sion to movie theaters, half fare on trains, 
and free circumcision for their newborn 
sons. But like any other Arab strongman. 
Kassem derives his power less from the 
people than from the army. At week’s end. 
from his hospital bed, “the sole leader” 
made a public declaration of confidence 
in the loyalty of his troops: “I can assure 
you there is not in the whole of the Middle 
East an army as strongly united as the 
army of our young republic.” To some 
listeners, it sounded less like a statement 
of fact than a cry for help. 


KENYA 
Opening the Highlands 


“Hello—have you sold your farm yet?” 
In Kenya last week, this was the standard 
grecting whenever white settlers met. Be- 
hind it lay the bitterest blow that Kenya's 
settlers have yet suffered: a Kenya gov- 
ernment proposal to open up to Africans 
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and Asians the immensely fertile 12,700 
sq- mi. of the British colony's “White 
Highlands” (see map). 

The White Highlands are “white” be- 
cause since 1939 only Kenya's 60,000 Eu- 
ropeans have been allowed to lease farms 
there—a state of affairs that has consti- 
tuted a perennial political and psychologi- 
cal affront to the colony’s 6,000,000 Afri- 
cans. The new plan might ease the affront. 
but even its proponents did not argue that 
it would admit more than a sprinkling of 
non-Europeans into the Highlands. As the 
plan now stands, an African farmer who 
wanted to move into the Highlands would 
first have to get financing, then find a 
European farmer who was willing to sell 
his lease to a nonwhite, and finally, make 
a convincing demonstration of his agricul- 
tural know-how to an “area control board” 
dominated by European settlers. The one 
limitation on the area control boards: any 
African or Asian who suspected that his 
application had been refused on racial 
grounds could appeal to a central control 
board made up of Asians, Africans and 
Europeans in equal number. 

Mild as it was, the new plan pleased no 
one. Said Group Captain Leslie Briggs, 
hard-shell leader of the far-right, pure- 
white United Party: “This is dishonest 
and dangerous—we would have no right 
to stop a convicted Mau Mau gangster 
farming next door to us.” With equal ve- 
hemence, African Nationalist Leader Tom 
Mboya denounced the proposals as falling 
far short of the sweeping redistribution of 
White Highlands acreage demanded by 
Africans. Even members of the moderate 
New Kenya Party, led by Michael Blun- 
dell, Kenya’s most progressive white poli- 
tician, raised the outcry that the plan was 
discriminatory against Europeans; it was 
unfair, they said, to open the Highlands 
to Africans, when white farmers were not 
allowed to buy any of the thousands of 
fertile acres lying unused in African tribal 
reserves. 

At week's end, in a naked bid for the 
support of the New Kenya Party, the gov- 
ernment announced that henceforth Afri- 
can land boards would no longer be al- 
lowed to bar land sales to white farmers 
on racial grounds. And if it chose. the 
government could almost certainly push 
its new plan for the Highlands through 
Kenya's Legislative Council. But in the 
process, it might well increase rather than 
diminish the tension between Kenya's 
races. Departing Kenya Governor Sir Eve- 
lyn Baring, mused the London Times, had 
handed to his successor, Sir Patrick Reni- 
son, “a baton . . . that looks suspiciously 
like a stick of dynamite.” 


THE BELGIAN CONGO 
Sounds of the Future 


Nine months ago bloody nationalist 
riots in the Congo (Tre. Jan. 19) 
shocked all Belgium into realizing that 
the death knell was tolling for Belgian 
colonialism, too. Last week from Brussels, 
Belgian Minister of the Congo Auguste de 
Schrijver (rhymes with driver) broadcast 
the most conciliatory message yet to the 
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MINISTER De SCHRIJVER 
Too late for timetables? 


freedom-hungry Congolese. But the words 
he used, though unthinkable a year ago, 
already seemed to come too late. 

For the first time, Schrijver openly 
offered the vast (900,000 sq. mi.) colony 
a definite timetable for achieving its 
freedom. By next fall, he said, the Congo 
will have its own Parliament. Within 
four years after that, it can decide wheth- 
er to break with Belgium entirely or 
adopt a modified independence that would 
leave control of currency, defense and 
foreign policy to Brussels. Whatever the 
ultimate decision, added Schrijver stern- 
ly, “I wish to stress that responsibility 
for democratic government will really be 
in the hands of the Congolese people.” 

Sermon of Hate. But even as Schrijver 
spoke, the Congolese were tragically show- 
ing how little sense of political responsi- 
bility they have. Once again the colony's 
leading political party, Abako, was up to 
its old tricks of playing upon the super- 
stitions of the ignorant. In the port of 
Matadi. 160 miles southwest of Léopold- 
ville, 400 Congolese were suddenly over- 
come by hysteria after listening to a 
sermon by one of the many “apostles” of 
Kibangu, a “black savior” who died in 
1951 but is expected by his followers to 
return one day and drive out the white 
man. The result was a pitched battle with 
black Congolese police, which left. six 
Africans dead. But of all the troubles 
that beset the Congo last week. none so 
clearly foreshadowed the future as the 
massacre at Luluabourg, 500 miles east 
of Léopoldville. 

Until 1891 Luluabourg belonged solely 
to the Lulua, a tribe of warriors who 
hated work in any form. Then a pair of 
nomadic Arab tribes invaded the area, 
driving before them a batch of captives 
from the unwarlike Baluba people. When 
the Lulua finally drove the invaders off, 
the captives settled down happily in Lu- 
luabourg as voluntary serfs of the Lulua 
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Now, better movies are easier to get— 
Kodak Cine Camera has built-in meter! 


TURRET MOVIE CAMERA SIIOWS 
CORRECT SETTING AUTOMATICALLY! 


With the 8mm Kodak Cine Scope- 
meter ‘Turret Camera it’s easy to 
take correctly exposed movies right 
from the start—exciting telephoto 
and wide-angle shots as well as reg- 
ular views. Turning the coupled 
exposure dial positions the pointer 
visible in the viewfinder, and the 
lens is set automatically. No time out 
to compute settings. You needn't 
even take the camera from your eye! 
Other features: fast //1.9 lens sys- 
tem, built-in Skylight and Type A 
filters, enclosed telescopic finder, 
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There have never been so many advances in 
Chrysler as you'll see in the new Chrysler 
for 1960. 


New ideas in styling. Bold, strong grille. 
Graceful rear deck. Flying wedge taillights. 
Clean lines sheathed in Lustre-Bond, the 
hardest automotive finish known. 


New ideas in convenience. New optional 
Swivel Seats that swing out automatically 
as you open the door . . . swing in when 
you leave the car. New three-dimensional 


AstraDome panel that clusters controls 
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fingertip close. New Panelescent lighting 
that radiates a soft, glare-free glow. 

New ideas in comfort. Seats have been 
raised, padded with extra foam rubber, 
reinforced by a new spring design. There’s 
more leg, knee, hip and head room front 
and back! Door openings are wider, with 
no knee-knocking projections. 

New ideas in reliability. New Unibody 
construction unites body and frame in a 
single, rattle-free unit that’s stronger, 
quieter, roomier, rust-proof. 





Get touching close to this new Chrysler 
soon, Compare its fresh, clean beauty with 
the look of any other car. Swing inside and 
see how Chrysler has actually built in more 


room while other cars continue to be 
cramped, Then take it out on the road and 
have the time of your life! 


This is Chrysler's greatest... 
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Vacation before your vacation =: 
on the s.s. United States ! 


Enjoy a long weekend to Europe 
on the world’s fastest ship 


s.s.United States World’s fastest liner, com- 
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ampton same afternoon. First class $367 up; Cabin class 
$232 up; Tourist class $181 up. *Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day 
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—a state of affairs that persisted until 
last January, when the downtrodden Ba- 
luba finally began to listen to Albert 
Kalondji, a Baluba politician who told 
them that they deserved to own the land 
they tilled. 

The Feminine Touch. To keep the 
peace, the Belgians packed Kalondji off 
to jail, but they could not hold him long. 
When he was released last month, the 
Lulua howled in rage. Last week they 
sought revenge. Smeared with war paint, 
Lulua warriors began by burning two 
Baluba villages to the ground and killing 
their inhabitants with spears and home- 
made muzzle-loading rifles, In the suburbs 
of Luluabourg, naked Lulua women 
swarmed through the streets screaming to 
their men to kill, kill, kill, Like a grass 
fire, murder and mutilation swept over an 
area of 4o miles until the number of 
deaths mounted to an estimated 300. 

At week's end, as reconnaissance planes 
droned ineffectively over the bloodstained 
jungle around Luluabourg, Belgian of- 
ficialdom was hopefully awaiting the re- 
action of Congolese politicians to Schrij- 
ver’s timetable for independence. But to 
outsiders—and to many Belgians as well— 
it seemed doubtful that any timetable, 
however reasonable, could ward off the 
chaos that was descending upon one of 
the world’s richest colonies. 


RED CHINA 
The Numbers Game 


Barely two months ago, in a moment 
of unwonted honesty, Red China's brag- 
gart overlords admitted that the economic 
achievements of 1958's Great Leap For- 
ward had been vastly inflated, and revised 
their 1959 production goals downward. 
But the price of truth proved too painful. 
Fortnight ago, during the celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of the Red take- 
over in China, Premier Chou En-lai com- 
plained: “The imperialists ridicule our 
adjusted 1959 plan as a ‘big leap back- 
ward’ . . . Obviously, it is a continued 
great leap forward on the basis of the 
exceptionally big leap forward [the year 
before |.” Last week, quick to take a hint, 
Peking’s trained-seal statisticians an- 
nounced in advance the overfulfillment 
of 1959 targets. 

“How is our country’s economic situa- 
tion today?” crowed the People’s Daily: 
“Excellent, excellent, excellent.” And out 
poured the mixture as before—a jumble 
of percentages with no base points and 
wildly improbable production figures. The 
new claims: for the first nine months of 
1959, industrial production was running 
45.6% higher than last year, steel produc- 
tion 67% and coal production 72%. Iron- 
ore production, added Peking, stood at 
76.5 million tons, three times the figure 
for all of 1958. And just to show that 
nothing is too small to be transformed by 
the Marxist miracle, Mao’s drumbeaters 
reported that near Dairen in Manchuria 
there stands a marvelous tree laden with 
12,175 apples—somehow counted though 
still unpicked. 

Almost without exception, responsible 
Western economists recognize that to 
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deny that Red China is growing econom- 
ically would be self-delusion. At a fearful 
price in oppression and human suffering, 
the Chinese Communists have, as Chou 
En-lai claims, made “earth-shaking 
changes” in the Chinese economy in the 
last decade. But faced with the phantas- 
magoric nonsense emerging from Peking 
last week, even those Westerners most 
ready to be impressed by Chinese Com- 
munist accomplishments could do nothing 
but shrug: “Here we go again.” 


JHE PHILIPPINES 


One Down 

For four years, U.S. and Filipino diplo- 
mats have been jousting over the vexed 
question of U.S. military bases in the 


Philippines. Last week, on the eve of his 
recall to Washington (to become an ad- 
viser to Secretary of State Herter), U.S. 





a 
Rodolfo M. Sakdolan 
DipLoMats SERRANO & BOHLEN* 


After procrastination, congratulation. 


Ambassador Charles E. (“Chip”) Bohlen 
capped his two-year tour of duty in Ma- 
nila by concluding a base agreement that 
satisfied both Filipino pride and U.S. se- 
curity requirements. 

Under a 1947 agreement, long de- 
nounced as unfair by Filipinos, the U.S. 
had acquired 9-year leases on 23 Philip- 
pine bases, and the U.S. Navy was running 
the town of Olongapo (pop. 60,000) al- 
most like a unit of its own Pacific Fleet 
(Time, July 20). Under the new terms 
negotiated by Bohlen and Filipino Foreign 
Secretary Felixberto Serrano, the U.S. has 
now agreed to: 

@ Reduce all leases from 99 to a renew- 
able 25 years. 

@ Return all unused bases to the Philip- 
pines and turn Olongapo back to Filipino 
civilian administration. 

@ Consult with the Philippine govern- 
ment before basing long-range missiles in 


* With his going-away present from the Philip- 
pine government, a mahogany cane, 
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the Philippines, and on all movement of 
Philippine-based forces not covered by 
the SEATO and U.S.-Philippine mutual- 
defense treaties. 

In return, the U.S. will keep its four 
biggest Philippine naval and air bases— 
Subic Bay, Sangley Point Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Clark Field and Camp John Hay— 
as well as three lesser installations. Phil- 
ippine President Carlos Garcia, who clearly 
intends to point with pride to the base 
agreement in the forthcoming Philippine 
off-year elections, was quick to praise 
Bohlen’s statesmanship and to declare 
that “less capable hands” might have 
imperiled U.S.—Philippine friendship. But 
Garcia’s warmth did not necessarily augur 
an easy time for Bohlen’s prospective suc- 
cessor, John D. Hickerson, now U.S. Am- 
bassador to Finland. Still left for Hicker- 
son to settle: the long-standing dispute 
as to how much jurisdiction Philippine 
courts should have over U.S. servicemen, 


THE ANTARCTIC 


Thaw over the Ice 

In May 1958, as the final months of 
the International Geophysical Year drew 
near, President Eisenhower sent to eleven 
other nations* an invitation that was also 
a warning. Along with the U.S., the eleven 
had all sponsored IGY research projects 
in the Antarctic, and seven of them had 
longstanding territorial claims upon the 
vast (5,500,000 sq. mi.) continent. With- 
out some kind of international agree- 
ment, wrote the President, the Antarctic 
might well become a dangerous source 
of “political rivalries.” Last week, after 
a series of secret preliminary meetings, 
the world’s first Antarctic conference 
opened in Washington—and paradoxical- 
ly enough, the international climate had 
seldom seemed so warm. 

One reason for the rare unanimity was 
general awareness that Antarctic territo- 
rial claims have become hopelessly mud- 
dled: three out of the four active Soviet 
IGY bases are in Australian-claimed ter- 
ritory, and the peninsula claimed by the 
British under the name Graham Land is 
O'Higgins Land to the Chileans, and San 
Martin Land to the Argentines. More im- 
portant yet was the fact that for once the 
U.S. and Russia (neither of which recog- 
nizes any Antarctic territorial claims) 
were in thorough agreement; genially, 
Russian Deputy Foreign Minister Vasily 
Kuznetsov echoed Secretary of State 
Herter’s recommendation that ‘‘Antarcti- 
ca should not become an object of politi- 
cal conflict and should be open for the 
conduct of scientific investigations.” At 
week's end it seemed a foregone conclu- 
sion that the twelve nations meeting in 
Washington would wind up by signing a 
treaty embodying the two “high princi- 
ples” of the original Eisenhower invita- 
tion: 1) a temporary freeze on the politi- 
cal status quo in Antarctica, and 2) an 
agreement to seal off the continent from 
any future war, hot or cold. 


* Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Britain, Chile, 
France, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Russia, 
South Africa. 
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B U | C K [ S A 8 R FE (Today’s version of the Buick 

Special.) On a wheelbase of 
123 inches, the LeSabre is a solid, sizable car. Four-door sedan weight is 


about 4,250 pounds .. . all muscle and comfort, Seven models in all. 
Every one a Buick in its brakes, engines, ride, quality. Turbine Drive 
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Transmission, optional at modest extra cost, available with three new 
Wildcat V-8 LeSabre Engines: Standard—for most miles per gallon and 
spirited performance, too... Economy—for maximum miles per gasoline 
dollar because it operates on regular grade fuel . . . Performance*—for 
even livelier response and exceptional passing ability at all speeds. 


“Optional at extra cost on LeSabre. 


TODAY’S 3 BUICKS AND 
WHAT THEY STAND FOR 


To offer Buick quality to the greatest possible 
number of families, the 1960 Buick is available in 


three series: LeSabre—the lowest-priced Buick, 
Invicta—the high-performance Buick . . . and 
Electra—the finest Buick of all. 


Every one of Buick’s 19 models makes available 
mechanical excellence in brakes, transmission, and 
ride which are unique to Buick. Every one of today’s 
Buicks is a car large enough and strong enough to 
serve today’s American family well and long. Every 
Buick offers solid comfort, high performance, great 


dependability, and gracious good looks. 


Buick by General Motors—two of the most trust- 


worthy names on earth. 


THERE'S NOTHING LIKE A NEW CAR—AND NO NEW CAR LIKE A BUICK 


‘ 


THE FINEST BUICK 
BUICK ELECTRA ora, ou: 

version of the Buick 
Super.) Powered by the Wildcat 445 Engine, Electra is an even 
roomier Buick and probably the quietest, smoothest running 
American car today. Its great power and strength on the road are 
matched, for the family of discerning taste, by the most quietly 
elegant and luxuriantly comfortable of interiors. On a nimble 
126.3 inch wheelbase, Buick Electra with Turbine Drive Trans- 
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THE HIGH-PERFORMANCE 


BUICK INVICTA s=c%nv2 
the Buick Century.) The 


superb responsiveness of Buick’s Wildcat 445 Engine and Turbine 
Drive Transmission as well as greater luxury of appointments and 
trim are offered in the Invicta. For the owner who sets particular 
store by quick response and great reserves of performance under all 
driving circumstances, Invicta is the most desirable choice. Six models 
to choose from. On the same wheelbase and of the same family-sized 
dimensions as the LeSabre. 





mission, Easy Power Steering, and Power Brakes as standard 
equipment, handles with unsurpassed ease. 


BUICK ELECTRA 225 (ropay's VERSION OF THE BUICK 
ROADMASTER.) An even more 5 slendid Electra, this is the choice 
for the buyer who wants the chiniati in quality and roominess 
without undue name ostentation. 

Both the Electra and the Electra 225 are surprisingly thrifty for 
their size and ability. Owners regularly report 15 to 18 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. ‘suick MoTOR DIVISION. GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


THE TURBINE DRIVE Buick 60 BUICK’S ALL-TIME BEST! 
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THE HEMISPHERE 


THE AMERICAS 
Breached Bloc 


Seven leading Latin American nations 
—Argentina, Brazil. Mexico, Venezuela. 
Cuba, Panama, Ecuador —cold-shouldered 
the U.S. last week to vote for U.S.S.R.- 
backed Poland instead of U.S.-backed 
Turkey to fill a U.N. Security Council 
seat. The failure to muster a two-thirds 
vote resulted in a deadlock and pushed 
decision on the issue into this week, 

The opportunity for the Latin Ameri- 
can swing came from Western dawdling 
that failed to put Turkey into the race 
until last month. That gave Poland time 
to ask for commitments from the Latin 
Americans. They agreed because of three 
factors: 

@ The Big Power “gentlemen's agree- 
ment” of 1946, which guarantees a Se- 
curity Council seat for an East European 
nation, is also the agreement that guaran- 
tees two Security Council seats for Latin 
American nations, Although the U.S, 
maintains that the agreement was valid 
for only one year, the Latin Americans 
figured that a vote against Poland would 
mean certain Soviet-bloc opposition to 
perpetuation of their two seats, 

@ The Latin Americans do not consider 
the Poland-Turkey contest a big issue, 
even if the U.S. does. Adding Poland to 
Russia and neutralist Ceylon (which last 
week replaced Canada on the Security 
Council) would, they say, still leave the 
West with an 8-3 majority at the least— 
one more than the 7-4 vote needed to 
throw deadlocked issues such as Suez and 
Hungary into the General Assembly. (But 
the U.S. argues that by 1961 Russia- 
fearing Finland and the neutralist United 
Arab Republic wi!l probably win seats, 
might cut the reliable majority to 6-5.) 
@ Latin America has never been a mono- 
lithic bloc, even if the Russians do call 
it the U.S.’s “mechanical majority.”” As 
Mexican Delegate Luis Padilla Nervo puts 
it, “the Latin Americans do not follow 
instructions from anybody except their 
own governments.” Compared to the 
Soviet bloc, which votes solid on every 
question, Latin America is ruggedly inde- 
pendent. In 1957, for example, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Haiti and Bolivia disagreed 
with the U.S. more than half the time. 

Only on major cold-war issues does 
Latin America usually side with the U.S, 
—and even then there is always the 
temptation to pluck a feather from the 
eagle. Example: admission to the U.N. 
of Red China, which has been Staging a 
major propaganda drive across Latin 
America (Time, July 27). Last month 
Cuban Delegate Manuel Bisbe made the 
first open gesture by abstaining from 
backing the block-Red China bloc. Now 
Brazil’s U.N. delegate, Augusto Frederico 
Schmidt, blusters that “popular outcry 
in our countries is becoming so strong on 
the Red China issue that we may soon 
have to give in and change our position.” 
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PUERTO RICO 


Helping the Mainland 


Though heavily populated Puerto Rico 
has little gang warfare and few juvenile 
delinquents, the Puerto Rican in Manhat- 
tan seems, from the headlines, to be re- 
sponsible for a frightening wave of gang 
killing, drug addiction and thievery. Dis- 
senting from this impression, and in fact 
seeing hope in the Puerto Rican migra- 
tion, is the Rev. Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, 
S.J., a Fordham University associate pro- 
fessor of sociology. Last week at a confer- 
ence in Puerto Rico of the National Asso- 
ciation of Intergroup Relations Officials, 
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FATHER FITzPATRICK 
The scapegoat may bear a gift. 


Father Fitzpatrick put on the record his 
blunt views. 

“New Yorkers had an old tradition, 
something like a tribal practice, I sup- 
pose,” says he, “of blaming their recur- 
rent ills on the latest strangers to populate 
the slums. The Irish and the Germans, 
the Italians and the Jews have now be- 
come respectable, but it looks as if the 
Puerto Ricans will enable the old tradi- 
tion to survive.” 

Delinquent Irishmen. “Let's forget 
about Mayor Wagner for a few moments 
and listen to the man who was mayor of 
New York in 1825. He wrote in his diary; 
‘One of the evidences of the degeneracy 
of our morals and of the inefficiency of 
our police is to be seen in the frequent 
instances of murder by stabbing. The city 
is infested by gangs of hardened wretches.’ 
One doesn’t have to look very far to see 
whom Philip Hone blames for this dis- 
tress: Irishmen, ‘the most ignorant and 
consequently the most obstinate white 
men in the world.’ ” 

Bringing their habits and values with 






them, the immigrant Irish, Germans, Ital- 
ians and Jews became strangers in a new 
land, suffered from the cultural conflict, 
found it hard, at first, to escape from 
slums. Now this is the Puerto Rican 
plight. Says Fitzpatrick: “The poverty of 
Puerto Ricans, their language handicap, 
their lack of sophistication about main- 
land city life, leave them, at this moment, 
particularly exposed to exploitation. The 
things that gave a man or woman dignity 
and honor in a Puerto Rican village are 
greeted with ridicule in New York.” 

At the same time the people who were 
already in the city “find their own cus- 
toms and way of life under the pressure 
of strangers they do not understand. They 
fear the threat to their own values. This 
is the fear that is reflected in the gradual 
creation of a stereotype of the Puerto 
Rican as criminal. 

“People who moved out of neighbor- 
hoods to escape Puerto Ricans and have 
to pay much larger rents are inclined to 
blame their difficulty on the Puerto Ri- 
cans who moved in. People who have to 
stay although they would like to move 
out blame their distress on the Puerto 
Ricans, the scapegoat.” 

Racial Intermarriaqe. Fitzpatrick sees 
the Puerto Rican migration as a real boon 
to New York and America. Unlike the 
previous immigrants, the Puerto Ricans 
bring with them a history of racic! toler- 
ance and a tradition of social iutermin 
gling that lets them marry people of other 
skin colors, from Negroes to whites. 

“I did a study last year of the behavior 
of Puerto Ricans in six Catholic parishes 
in New York,” Fitzpatrick reported. “I 
found that 25% of all the Puerto Rican 
marriages involved people of noticeably 
different shades of color. It is my own 
hope that they will make explicit the 
principles of human brotherhood, of uni- 
versal respect for men and women, that 
have been implicit in their culture. If they 
do, they will have brought a priceless con- 
tribution to the life of the mainland.” 


BRAZIL 
The Answer-Back Man 


Brazil and the U.S. are historic friends 
and close partners in trade. But to hear 
Brazil’s xenophobes and leftists tell it, the 
U.S. is stealing atomic minerals, interfer. 
ing with the coffee market. sucking out 
exorbitant profits, monopolizing Brazilian 
industry (or, on the other hand, refusing 
to invest in Brazil). Career Diplomat 
John Moors Cabot, who built a reputa- 
tion in Sweden from 1954 to 1957 as an 
ambassador willing to speak up anywhere, 
any time for the U.S., was appalled at 
such complaints when he arrived in July 
to be U.S. ambassador. Last week, in a 
speech, he ticked off 19 major U.S. con- 
tributions to Brazil's welfare and pros- 
perity. Among them: 

@ In the public field, 15% of all the loans 
ever made by the U.S, Export-Import 
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ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES YOU 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 








| See the difference color makes 


Color TV is like your first watermelon... 


and RCA Electronics brings it to you 


4 Remember your first watermelon? a similar magic...seeing your first 
Remember the cool, solid meat you football game, western, comedy, o1 
could bite out in big chunks... and drama on Color TV. You see people, 
squash to sweet juice with your costumes and scenery as they really 
tongue? The fun of a discovery like are. It's the next best thing to being 
this doesn't come too often there. Don’t miss the wonderful dif- 

There is another “first” that brings ference Color TV makes 
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PRESENTING: 


The Lincoln Continental is famous for 
exceptional motoring conveniences. Two 
examples here: the exclusive rear win- 
dow which raises or lowers at the touch 
of a button, and the superbly-designed 
new instrument panel with its beauti- 


Sully functional bank of eye-level dials. 








tHE Jerecoli (Continental 


A NEW PEAK OF PERFECTION IN 
AMERICAS FINEST MOTORCAR 





When you enter a Lincoln Continental, you 
quickly realize why it usually is considered a 
cut above any other car in America. The timeless 
distinction of its classic design ; the rich materials that 
go into its appointments; the thorough, painstaking 


3 care with which it is built—these are some of the 


reasons for Lincoln Continental’s distinguished 


reputation. A reputation which the magnificent new 
Mark V is certain to make even stronger. Inspect this 
most luxurious of the famous Lincoln Continentals 
at your dealer’s soon. Ownership of this auto- 


mobile is a supremely satisfying experience. 


‘neoln Continental for LFOO 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL DIVISION ¢ FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Bank have gone to Brazil—$1.3 billion | 
worth. The U.S. has trained more than 
1,000 doctors, nurses and technicians, has 
helped to eradicate malaria, and to build 
Brazil’s greatest steel plant. 

@ In the private field, the U.S. buys 58% | 
of Brazil's coffee exports, has invested 
more than $1.3 billion to employ 94,000 
Brazilians, do $427 million worth of local 
business with Brazilian suppliers, pay $77 
million in taxes. U.S. capital is helping 
Brazil develop by making trucks, tires, 
electricity and electrical equipment, phar- 
maceuticals, chemicals, business machines. 
@ In the defense field, the U.S. has pro- 
vided two cruisers, four destroyers, eight 
destroyer escorts, two submarines, with 
more destroyers to be delivered. 

In effect, Ambassador Cabot asked the 
critics of the U.S. to inform themselves and 
reconsider. “Brazil could adopt a new polit- 
ical orientation,” warned Cabot, ‘only at 
the cost of endangering her own security as 
well as that of the U.S.” Brazil’s press 
threw open its columns, gave Cabot’s blunt 
talk big and generally favorable play. 


CUBA 


Enemies Underground 

Despite a 38,000-man army and wide 
popular support, Prime Minister Fidel | 
Castro has not been able to stamp out 
a diehard local underground, backed by 
Castro-hating Cubans in Florida and the 
Dominican Republic. Giving it another 
try last week, Castro elevated his leftist, 
anti-U.S. brother Raul, 28, to the newly 
created Cabinet post of Minister of the | 
Revolutionary Armed Forces. Castro arms 
agents shopped the European markets for 
rifles, PT boats and Hawker Hunter jets. 

Center of activity is Pinar del Rio, 
Cuba's westernmost province, where pros- 
perous tobacco growers stand to lose their 
land to Castro’s agrarian reform, The 
fighting arm is headed by a former Batista 
army corporal named Luis Lara. Last 
month Castro’s troops captured 20 of 
Lara’s men, including two U.S. aircraft 
pilots. But Lara remains at large. 

Supplies come in by night aboard small 
planes flying out of southern Florida. The 
Castro government last week decreed a 
6 p.m. to 8 a.m, curfew on light plane 
flights, following up an official protest in 
Washington over the use of Florida fields 
by the anti-Castro rebels. (“So Castro 
thinks the flights can be stopped,” re- 
torted a U.S. border patrolman in Miami. 
“When he was fighting Batista, he bragged 
that 75% of his own arms shipments got 
through.” ) 

Of all the weapons he wants, Castro 
gives top priority to the Hawker Hunter, 
a British-built jet. Castro wants to trade 
in 17 propeller-driven Sea Furies on 17 
Hawker Hunters from the British. The 
U.S. is opposed to any Caribbean arms 
race, but the British say they are still 
“actively considering” the Castro offer. 

A jet air arm would also be a threat to 
Dominican Dictator Rafael Leonidas Tru- 
jillo, who has 45 Vampires and the men 
to fly them. Castro has jailed so many 





Cuban air force pilots as “war criminals” 
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WORLD-FAMOUS VISCOUNT... 
powered by 4 Rolls-Royce engines 





More flights to Saraie 


iateliMmel| Mevintclamellaliitsss 
combined! 


TCA...one of the world's great airlines... 
serving 7 U.S."Gateway Cities'’’ — Boston, 
New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Cleveland, 
Detroit/Windsor, Chicago and Seattle/Tacoma. 


Consult your TCA ticket office or yourlocal travel agent. 


When you think of Canada... think of 
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that he cannot get his present fighter 
force (two P-s51s, twelve P-47s and 17 
Sea Furies) off the ground. The accept- 
ed method of combatting the clandes- 
tine flights from Florida is to send out 
cops in squad cars to race along the high- 
ways to try to find the planes when 
they land. 
Aside from 
last week: 
@ Replied to persistent reports that the 
U.S. Congress, angry over Castro’s treat- 
ment of U.S. capital, will cut Cuba’s sugar 
quota while raising Mexico's. Said he: “If 
measures are taken against us, we will 
take the countermeasures required. What 
measures? Many!” 
@ Welcomed the state visit of Juan José 
Arévalo, the “spiritual socialist” who let 
the Communists make nearly fatal inroads 
during his six years (1945-51) as Presi- 
dent of Guatemala. 


CANADA 
An Ache in the Economy 


Canada is rolling through an era of 
high prosperity, with a standard of living 
second only to that of the U.S. But under 
this surface economic health, Canada has 


military matters, Castro 


| 4 growing ache in the economy. The pain: 


the nation’s income, until lately greater 
than outgo, is now less.* 

Merchandise imports are greater than 
exports, and they are growing faster than 
exports. In particular, Canada’s deficit 
with its biggest trading partner, the U.S.. 
is growing. The huge flow of long-term 
U.S. investment, which since the war has 
filled the trade gap, is slackening. At the 


| same time, outgoing dividends are increas- 


ing in proportion to the cumulative total 
of investment. 
Canada’s estimated foreign 1959 income 


is $7.4 billion, outgo more than $8 billion 
(much of the difference is made up by 


| unhealthy short-term “hot money,” large- 


| $1.054 in 





ly used to finance imports, and responsible 
for keeping the Canadian dollar at a high 
U.S. currency). Both Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker and Opposi- 
tion Leader Lester Pearson, hopeful of 
more sales to Europe, urge Canada to take 
the lead in the promotion of a free-trade 
area among NATO nations. 

One alternative is governmental or nat- 
ural devaluation of the Canadian dollar. 
Such a step would tend to bolster the 
trade balance by making exports more 
attractive and imports more expensive, 
but would cut the standard of living. 
Second choice is some form of economic 
integration with the U.S. That would 
probably involve the reciprocal reduction 
or elimination of duties (a reciprocity 


| treaty was approved by Congress in rgtt, 


but the government of Premier Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier went to the Canadian electorate 
asking support and was defeated). But 
that would erode Canada’s economic sov- 
ereignty, which many Canadians consider 
already sufficiently imperiled. 


* The U.S., for the first peacetime month since 
the Depression year of 1937, had a trade deficit 
of $21 million in June. 
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and figures are clear and in writing. I save time and money doing busi- 
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CBS-TV brass sat down and privately 
took in a video-taped Person to Person in- 
terview with aging (66, maybe) Sex God- 
dess Mae West, promptly canceled the 
earthy program because parts of it “might 
be misconstrued.” Had Author West 
(Goodness Had Nothing to Do with It) 
said or done anything naughty before the 
cameras? ‘Certain minds always miscon- 
Strue everything,” said the past mistress 
of double-meaning ribaldry. “I have a 
very big public that understands what I 
say.” Exactly what happened when CBS 
Interviewer Charles Collingwood came up 
and saw Mae in her Hollywood apart- 
ment? One of the droller exchanges came 
when he commented on all the mirrors in 
Mae’s plushy bedroom. “They're for per- 
sonal observation,” said Mae, deadpan. 
“T always like to know how I’m doing.” 
Sensing that the going was getting a bit 
hot, Collingwood suggested that they 
switch the subject to foreign affairs. Said 
Mae: “I've always had a weakness for 
foreign affairs.” 

Back home in Michigan, Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield put a 
cancellation stamp on rumors that he 
might run for office next year. “Look, I'm 
now 60!” cried he. “I’ve worked hard 
since I was 13 years old with hardly any- 
thing resembling a vacation. If I ran for 
anything, my wife would crown me!” 

Standing beside an F-1os jet fighter- 
bomber and ready for take-off, it could 
have been the ghost of the old Flying 
Tiger himself, General Claire L. Chen- 
nault, who died last year. There was 
good reason for the startling resemblance. 
The craggy-faced general's craggy-faced 
son, Air Force Major Claire P, Chennault, 
38, is a 17-year veteran of the service, has 
two brothers, Coloneb John and Master 
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Sergeant Charles Chennault, as comrades 
in arms. He is assistant operations officer 
of a squadron in Florida. 

The only organization in Britain that 
might be expected to slap a fine on Queen 
Elizabeth II did just that. The auto- 
cratic Jockey Club notified defaulting 
Member Elizabeth that she would have to 
pay up $140 for failing to notify the club 
at least three days before the running of 
the Champion Stakes at Newmarket that 
her colt, Above Suspicion, would not be 
in the race. 

Attending a golden anniversary meeting 
of Old Settlers in the booming city of 
Tempe, Ariz. (pop. 16,900), Arizona’s 
long-settled Democratic Senator Carl 
Hayden, 82, born in an Arizona hamlet 
once known as Hayden’s Ferry (so dubbed 
after his father and now called Tempe), 
gave the youngsters in their ‘sos and his 
contemporaries some earthy advice: “Be- 
lieve me, I don’t take my work to bed with 
me. I always figured you couldn't solve 
any problems between the sheets!” 

Ireland's tosspot Playwright-Autobiog- 
rapher Brendan Behan, a portly 36, tippy- 
toed back into London, whose citizens he 
treated last July to the spectacle ot one 
of the most monumental binges of mod- 
ern times. Proudly proclaimed Wife Bea- 
trice, who did not accompany Behan on 
his summer pub safari: “He’s been off the 
gargle for a week or two. He's been very 
good.” In a Piccadilly bar, Behan hoisted 
Just one wee nip and bellowed: “To suc- 
Clinking glasses with him, Beatrice 
responded: “Success to abstinence!” Then 
Behan lumbered off to the theater to catch 
a performance of his London hit, The 
Hostage. At play’s end, to cries of “Au- 
thor!” he took the stage, smiled with 
clear-eyed modesty, drew a big hand by 
saying: “I’m absolutely sober.” 


cess!’ 


“I was so thrilled I didn’t really know 
what I was buying!” exclaimed a flut- 
tery shopper after leaving a dress shop in 
Topeka, Kans. She had just been waited 
on by the newest of the store’s dozen 
saleswomen: temporarily retired Cinemac- 
tress Gene Tierney, 38, off and on for 
several years a voluntary patient in pri- 
vate mental hospitals. Now an outpatient 
in Topeka’s famed Menninger Clinic, 
where she spent eight months last year, 
Gene would not discuss her courageous 
venture in occupational therapy. But her 
boss allowed: “She's doing a beautiful job. 
And she certainly knows clothes.” 

The new Miss America, Mississippi’s 
custom-made - (36-24-36) Lynda Lee 
Mead, 20, got a roaring welcome-home 
parade in her home town of Natchez (pop. 
29,200) from some 50,000 curbsiders. In 
Jackson, state legislators, elated over Mis- 
sissippi misses copping the Miss America 
crown two years in a row, passed a resolu- 
tion commending Lynda Lee, authorized 





Miss AMERICA 
Land of the beautiful. 


issuance of special, optional license plates 
for cars’ front bumpers (price: $1). The 
legend: “Mississippi Home of Miss 
Americas, Land of Beautiful Women.” 

Some pungent excerpts from the forth- 
coming Triumph in the West, Volume II 
of the war diaries of Field Marshal Lord 
Alanbrooke, Chief of Britain's Imperial 
General Staff during World War II, were 
published in Canada by Maclean’s Maga- 
zine. Items: 

Of Field Marshal Lord Montgomery 
(1944): “I had to tell him off and ask 
him not to meddle himself in everybody 
affairs . As usual he took it 
well.”” Of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
(1943): “A cross between a pine-martin 
and a_ ferret with no grasp of 
war in its larger aspects, but determined 
to get the best of all bargains.” Of 
Madame Chiang (1943): “Sex and poli- 
tics seem to predominate, both being used 
to achieve her ends . . . The more I see 
of her, the less I like her.” Of Sir Winston 
Churchill (afterthought): “Winston's 
lack of ‘width’ and ‘depth’ in the examina- 
tion of problems was a factor I never got 
over. He would select individual pieces of 
the vast jigsaw puzzle . . . and concen- 
trate on them at the expense of all oth- 
ers.” Of Dwight D. Eisenhower (1944): 
“Absolutely no strategical outlook. He 
makes up, however, by the way he works 
for good cooperation between allies.” Of 
General Douglas MacArthur (after- 
thought): “A very striking personality, 
with perhaps a tinge of the actor : 
The greatest general and best strategist 
that the war produced.” Of Harry S 
Truman at Potsdam (1945): “On the 
whole, I liked him . . . A quick brain, a 
feeling of honesty, a good businessman 
and a pleasant personality. Last night in 
one of his quick remarks Stalin had said 
about him, ‘Honesty adorns the man,’ and 
he was not far wrong.” 
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SOLID FOR ’G6O... 


ANNOUNCING THE NEW PLYMOUOTH 


Chrysler engineering intro- 
duces a new kind of Plymouth 
that marks a major break- 
hrough in car design: Dura- 
Quiet Unibody, a new way 
to build a car. This one-piece 


d ‘‘core’’ makes the 1960 


BUILT A NEW SOLID WAY TO 
GIVvE yvYou SOLID SATISFACTION 








A Chrysler-engineered product 
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10-Ton Pulpstone Chews Up Logs . . . makes pulp for paper products. Norton made the first mammoth 
pulpstone in 1926; in 1958 most of the world’s groundwood pulp was produced by Norton pulpstones. 


from the mammoth to the 





Rokide Spray Coatings protect metal surfaces from high tem- Tools for Tools. Norton grinding wheels sharpen the tools that 
peratures encountered in jets and rockets, ROKIDE* ceramic make the product. Here a large milling cutter is sharpened by a 
coatings are another recently patented Norton development. Norton grinding wheel on a Norton grinding machine, 





Over 1000 Surfaces in an Automobile require grinding to achieve Tumbling Act cuts finishing costs. Here Norton TUMBLEX* abra- 
perfect fit and finish. Norton has been an essential supplier to sive is used for precision tumbling. Norton is a pioneer in modern 
the automotive industry for over 50 years. barrel-finishing materials and techniques. 


Making better products... 








Miniature Grinding Wheel finishes ball bearing bore no larger than a pinhole 


This spindle-type grinding wheel is only .040” in diameter. 


tiny t/ irougl i the busy years 


It’s surprising how many different kinds of abrasive 
wheels the world needs. 

Here one wheel chews logs into pulp the other 
polishes holes of pinhole size in miniature bearings. Both 
are examples of Norton Company's broad scope in sup- 
plying abrasives to industry. 

Did you know that Norton Company makes more than 
200,000 different kinds and sizes of abrasive products 
and that it has a continuous improvement program for 
all of them? The mammoth Norton pulpstone was a 
“first” in 1926. The miniature mounted grinding wheel 
was a “‘first’’ in 1958. Between the two are literally hun- 





Machines Obey Men. SWIVALIGN® electronic equipment on 
many Norton grinding machines automatically sets taper toler- 
ances as dictated by the operators — closer than eyes can see, 


” 


dreds of “‘firsts’”” that helped some one industry or some 
one manufacturer make an improvement or cost reduc- 
tion in product or process. 

That’s why Norton sees its job as “making better prod- 
ucts to make your products better.” 


NORTON 


ABRASIVES 





Around the world and still expanding 


Grinding Wheels Plants Worcester, Mass.; Santa Clara 
Calif.; Hamilton, Ontario; South Africa; England; France; 
Germany; Italy; Brazil 


Behr-Manning Plants — Coated Abrasives and Pressure 
Sensitive ‘Tapes — Troy, N. Y.; Canada; Australia; France; 
Northern Feaunads Argentina; Brazil 


Abrasive Plants Huntaville, Alabama; Chippawa, Ontario; 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Quebec; Brazil 


Grinding and Lapping Machine Plant Worcester, Masa, 
Refractories Plant Worcester, Mase 





Electro-Chemical Plants Chippawa, Ontario; Huntaville 
Alabarna; Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Quebec 

Norton Pike Plant Sharpening Stones Littleton, New 
Hampshire 

Bauxite Mines Bauxite, Arkansas 


General offices: Norton Company, Worcester, Mans 


*Trade-Morks Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. and Foreign Countries 


to make your products better 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 
i RU N 0 WALTER CONDUCTS) THE FIRST COMPLETE RECORDINGS 
OF THE NINE SYMPHONIES OF 
B EETH OVEN IN STEREQPHONIC SOUND... 


An event of unique importance, representing the cumulative 
experience of Dr. Walter’s 66 years of conducting, and one of 
Columbia's proudest achievements in sound reproduction. 
Seven 12" @ records, handsomely packaged with an elaborate 
48-page booklet, containing analytical notes and thematic 
index to each symphony, previously unpublished photographs 
and drawings, reviews and anecdotes by Beethoven's 
contemporaries and present day critics. 078 610 $41.98. 
Also available in regular high fidelity. 071 265 $34.98. 


THE SOUND OF GENIUS IS ON 
COLUMBIA J MAsTERWORKS 





: 


ri 
E 
i 


©" Columbia” “Masterworks” @ @ Marcas Reg. A division cf Columbia Broadcasting System. Inc. Prices are suggested list 


The mune symphonies of Beethoven have been in existence for one hundred and thirty-two years. For half of that time, Bruno Walter has been conduct ng them with the world’s greatest orchestras 
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Top Ten 


1) Louisiana State (5-0)—lost faccin a 
frantic scramble to gasp past thrice- 
beaten Kentucky, 9-0. 

2) Southern California (4-0)—crun- 
ched for 309 yds. on the ground to defeat 
unbeaten Washington, 22-15. 

3) Northwestern (4-0)—fumbled six 
times, made two last-period goal-line 
stands, but got by Michigan, 20-7, to re- 
main Big Ten’s only unbeaten team. 

4) Texas (5-0)—pro ¢ed it is the biggest 
gun in the Southwest by edging unbeaten 
Arkansas, 1 

5) Syracuse (4-0)—increasingly im- 
pressive, rolled over unbeaten Holy Cross, 
42-6. 

6) Georgia Tech (4-1)—sufiered its 
first loss to resurgent /.uburn, on a rain- 
drenched field, 7-6. 

7) Mississippi (5-o)—toyed with tepid 
Tulane, §3-7. 

8) Wisconsin (3-1)—finally showed its 
touted power in beating Iowa, 25-16. 

9) Purdue (2-1-1)—was set back 15-0 
by twice-beaten Ohio State. 

10) Auburn (3-1 )—rain made its gang- 
tackling defense formidable. 


° ° 
Twin Trojan Horses 

They were all over, blocking with leg- 
chopping power, tackling with burly fury. 
If the play was not made by End Marlin 
McKeever, it likely was made by his 
identical twin, Guard Mike McKeever. 
With the McKeever twins clearing the 
way, Southern California crunched 80 yds. 
in the final period to defeat hitherto- 
unbeaten Washington 22-15, proved itself 
the finest West Coast team in years. 

The power behind Southern Cal’s surge 
to the top is an old-fashioned, rib-rattling 
line that clears the way for T-formation 
backs. On the basic power sweep to the 
right, glowering End Marlin McKeever 
cuts down the tackle, and glowering Guard 
Mike pulls out to lead the interference. 
“Maybe they'll stop it the first time,”’ says 
Coach Don Clark. “Maybe the second and 
the third. But sooner or later they make 
a mistake—and you just watch us go.” 

All four Southern Cal opponents this 
fall have made mistakes and watched the 
Trojans go, including the Big Ten’s sturdy 
Ohio State, which gave up a humiliating 
301 yds. on the ground, gained only 84 
in a 17-0 loss. Alumni are trying to forget 
that they eyed young (35) Coach Clark 
with open suspicion when he took over 
in 1957, promptly won five, lost 14 and 
tied one in two seasons. 

“I kept telling them I was building,” 
shrugs Clark, winner of a battlefield com- 
mission in Europe during World War II 
and captain of U.S.C.’s 1947 team. “What 
else could I say?” Clark was true to his 
word. He went as far away as the famed 
muscle factories of Pennsylvania to land 
Tackle Dan Ficca (6 ft. 1 in., 230 lbs.). 
But Clark’s prize finds were waiting at 
Mount Carmel High School, right in 
Southern Cal’s own home town of Los An- 
geles. As high-school All-Americas, Mike 


3-12. 
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Marshall Lockmon 
U.S.C.’s Mrxe & MaRLIN MCKEEVER 
Glower with power. 


and Marlin McKeever got offers from 
some 40 colleges, including Notre Dame 
and Oklahoma. Says Marlin: “We picked 
U.S.C. because of its high scholastic rat- 
ing, and because the team was down and 
we were offered a real challenge.” End 
Marlin and Guard Mike both made the 
first string last year as sophomores. Lean- 
bellied and heavy-thighed, they stand 6 
ft. 1 in., weigh 220 lbs., and only their 
mother can tell them apart for sure. 

Off the field, they are finance majors 
(all Bs and Cs), who fret mildly because 
they cannot find identical twins to date— 
“not even unattractive ones.” But on 
the field, they butt heads with unalloyed 
pleasure. Drawls Stanford Coach Jack 
Curtice: “Those boys could go bear hunt- 
ing with a switch and come back with 
meat.”” Admits Marlin: “We get sheer 
pleasure out of football—out of knocking 
people down. It’s just plain fun.” 











Finger Exercise 


As far back as the r4th century, and 
perhaps before, Bavarian males have 
tested each other by the simple, direct 
method of sitting on opposite sides of a 
table, inserting their middle fingers in a 
leather loop and pulling. Well ballasted 
by beer, a hefty Bauerbursche (farm 
boy) can jerk an opponent belly-first 
across the table. At wedding receptions 
and opulent wakes, muscular champions 
of Fingerhackin (finger wrestling) cus- 
tomarily duel for a girl’s favors. Last 
week in the market hall at Rosenheim, 76 
burly Bavarians met for the Fingerhackln 
championship of the entire state. 

To toughen their fighting fingers, con- 
testants had long practiced such tricks 
as pulling a string of five coal carts up 
an incline, or tugging along a 44-ton 
truck. Top challenger Willi Lehner, 36, 
a 230-lb. stonemason from Unterpeissen- 
berg, was fond of hanging suspended by 
his finger from the claw of a derrick. 
Dressed in their holiday leather knickers 
and green felt hats, the wrestlers wound 
their legs around steel stools (wooden 
chairs would snap like toothpicks), and 
at the umpire’s command “Auf!” tried to 
pull their opponent’s hand across a line 
drawn a foot from the center of the oak 
table. During minute-long deadlocks, 
noses began to bleed from the strain. 

In the finals, Lehner met 240-lb. 
Blasius Glatz of Garmisch. Both men had 
heavily bandaged middle fingers, but 
neither was feeling much pain after down- 
ing eight Mass (two-quart steins) of 
beer during the long afternoon. For 25 
seconds they grunted on even terms. Then 
Lehner, his face contorted like a gar- 
goyle’s, inexorably forced Glatz’s fist over 
the line, rose to declare: “I’m blessedly 
glad that I’ve won today.”’ With that the 
big brass band oompahed into the Finger- 
hackin Hymn: 


Yes, J’m doing Fingerhackln 

For the courage that it takes, 

For the knuckles that it breaks, 
For the pleasure that it makes. 
But please learn Fingerhackln well 
Otherwise, you go to hell. 


©Conda 


“FINGERHACKLN” CHAMPION LEHNER (RIGHT) & RUNNER-UP GLatz 
Learn it well or go to hell. 
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JANSSEN AS DIAMOND 





SHOW BUS TRESS 





TELEVISION 


These Gunns for Hire 
(See Cover) 

His work habits are abominable. He is 
busiest when the sky over the city is a 
grey suspicion of dawn, the hour when 
streetwalkers quit, grifters count their 
take, and busted junkies begin to jitter 
with the inside sweats. He is a loner, but 
his world is filled with friends. He knows 
the cop with the abused arches, the com- 
plaisant heiress, the slick saloon proprietor, 
the sick comic, the sullen stoolie who 
talks in the guarded whisper of cell block 
and exercise yard. He is furiously honest, 
but he can spot a rigged wheel with a 
sharper’s skill. He is hard-muscled, hand- 
some, handy with a snub-nosed .38, and 
his hide is as tough as the bluing on a 
pistol barrel. Decent, disillusioned and al- 
together incredible, he is a soap opera Su- 
perman. He is television's “Private Eye.” 

Smarter than the cops, craftier than the 
crooks, too quick to be caught and domes- 
ticated by the classiest doll, TV's private 
detective runs second to only one competi 
tor in the race for ratings. So far. in a sea- 
son riddled with old scandals and new 
specials, the Cowpoke is still top draw 
but the Eye has impressive fire power, and 
by year’s end he may well be top gun. The 
TV tally sheet already lists 62 shows (net- 
work and syndicated) devoted to some 
variation of Cops & Robbers. Police de- 
tectives practice their profession on the 
networks only a few hours a week; it is 
the civilian shamus who lays down by far 
the heaviest barrage. At least 15 of the 
Private Eyes now visible have survived 
other seasons; the four newcomers—Stac 
cato, Philip Marlowe, Bourbon Street 
Beat, Hawaiian Eye—came on behind a 
resounding drum roll of publicity. On the 
ABC network alone there are twelve de- 
tective shows, three of them back-to-back 
on Friday nights. 





rhis surge of interest in the armed sup- 
port of law and order calls for a combined 
budget of upwards of $1,250,000 a week— 
a bankroll that supports sleuths ranging 
from a corn-fed country operative named 
Hannibal Cobb, who appears in_five- 
minute syndicated slices, to a brand-new 
sunburned entry, Hawaiian Eye, with a 
mixture of /eis and lead, and a full hour 
on the screen. As the corpses pile up in 
the living room, citizens who know crime 
only from the tabloids follow the Eyes 
like men on the trail of their most desper- 
ate hope. And as the evenings pass, one 
Eye blurs inevitably into another, a TV 
trouble that even an honest repairman 
cannot cure. 

Tricks & Schticks. Each Eye is an un- 
abashed copy of the last. Characters who 
ought to be able to trace their lineage all 
the way back to Edgar Allan Poe have 
been changed by their packagers until 
each one looks and sounds like the spawn 
of a supercilious contemporary named Pe- 
ter Gunn. Ever since last fall, when Gunn 
began to impress the public as a guy who 


could probably carry out his own dead— 
and ever since the program’s hipped-up 
background jazz began to sell on disks— 
the TV imitators have been at work. Just 
as Stu Bailey's 77 Sunset Strip is a far-out 
California version of Gunn, the new Ha- 
watian Eye might well be called 77 Waiki- 
ki. Johnny Staccato takes the audience 
back to Manhattan, but, though Star John 
Cassavetes is an actor of considerable tal- 
ent, this time he is only Gunn at the piano, 
in a minor key. Diamond and Marlowe are 
Gunn from the cut of their Ivy League 
threads to the last hich-rising whine of 
their score. Like Gunn's, their faces are 
stiff with concern for their clients—or 
anyway, with something that makes their 
faces sul. 

Tough as they are, the TV Eyes have 
been manhandled by the scriptwriters. All 
that they have of their own is an occa- 
sional schtick (a show business adaptation 
of a Yiddish word meaning bit, or gim- 
mick). Gunn has Edie Hart (Lola Al- 
bright), an insinuating saloon singer who 
keeps his hearth warm while he prowls 
the streets. Staccato has his Steinway, 
which is hardly an adequate substitute. 
Richard Diamond comes considerably 
closer with Sam, a sultry answering-service 
operator who never slinks into camera 
range above her comely neck. Sunset Stri> 
has Kookie (Edd Byrnes), a bop-talking 
car jockey minus a haircut. Philip Mar- 
lowe has to make do with a suggestive 
scar on his cheek. 

Moments of Truth. But under the 
schticks, they all have the same style. 
They start work on a case with hardly 
enough leverage to lift a dime off a 
cigar-store counter; they consult their pals 
from the far edge of the underworld to the 
higher echelons of the police. It is proper 
this season for TV Private Eyes to get 
along with the police, a typically unreal- 
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istic TV compromise, for even on TV no 
real cop would dream of asking a de- 
tective for so much as the loan of a 
leather-covered sap. Of course the Eyes 


absorb their beatings, and in the end 
they beat the cops to the kill. “The 
whodunits we make,” says Marlowe 


Producer-Writer Gene Wang 
ualistic as a bullfight.” 

A veteran of Perry Mason and radio’s 
Thin Man, Wang speaks with authority. 

‘he bullfight parade,” he explains, “‘is, 
for us, the parade of suspects. The en- 
trance of the the entrance of 
the detective, the point at which he takes 
the case. You cannot leave the audience 
wondering why the detective’s clients have 
not gone to the police. rhe cape work is 
wher 


“are as rit- 


forero 1s 





various 
pects. The picadors come on, and it’s the 
time of murder. The moment of truth is 
when the Private Eye You killed 
Cock Robin.’ 

Faithful to this rigid ritual 
busy paying for their swimming pools 
and Thunderbirds with Private Eye 
could take the facetious oath of Britain's 
Detection Club—that their heroes “shall 
well and truly detect the crimes presented 
to them not placing reliance on nor 
making use of Divine Revelation, Femi- 
nine Intuition, Mumbo-Jumbo, Jiggery- 
Pokery, Coincidence or the Act of God.” 


Like the Western. TV's Private 


1 the detective sees his sus- 





savs 


few writers 





cash 









re 


certainly cannot lay claim to realism 
either, His real-life counterparts work 
out of the country’s 5,0 agencies 





(and earn a collective income of about 





$2 million a year), not out of swank 
bars and seedy clip joints. They spend 
more time at plant protection or gathering 
over-the-transom divorce evidence than 
avenging mink-clad corpses. TV Eyes 


says San Francisco's crew-cut professional 





Eye, Hal Lipsett, are altogether too 
tough. They ignore the real Eye’s tricky 
devices and subtle techniques—the tele- 


phone tap, the hidden recorder, the infra- 


Burr & HALE 
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red camera, the fish-hook microphone 
(which can be as lightly as a dry 
fly onto an upper-story windowsill), On 
TV, the Eyes shoot the joint up like 
maniacs, or “they all throw their re- 
volvers away and use their fists and are 
damn smart. A good Private Eye 
doesn’t get in trouble—he doesn't get hit 
with surprises. If you do a decent job 
you don’t have violence.” In 13 [ 
sleuthing 41-year-old Investigator 
Lipsett, he has been involved in only one 
serious scrape. 

And yet, despite all the stereotyping, 
the TV Eye can be topnotch entertain- 
ment. He is what sometime Saturday 
Review Critic John Paterson called “every 
man’s romantic conception of himself 
the glorification of toughness, irreverence, 
and a sense of decency almost too con- 


cast 


too 


years of 


Savs 





AS Mason & STREET 


Byrnes & ZIMBALIST 





As SPENCER, Kooxre & BAILEY 


fused to show itself.” The Private Eye is 
the ordinary citizen “become suddenly 
magically aggressive, become purified by 
righteous and legitimate anger—and_ be- 
come, at last, devastatingly effective.” 
Properly presented, he is as much a part 
of American legend as the super-cowboy 
just as surely escapes the conventional, 
rule-ridden world by taking the law into 
his own hands. He does not know the 
wide-open spaces or the purple sage, but 
the 
and the wind-swept 
can give him a similar sense of freedom. 
“The Private Eye show,” David 
(Richard Diamond) Janssen, “has the 
same elements as the western: the hero 
is invincible; he gets the girl and never 
marries her; the convertible car has re- 
placed the horse.’ 

Marvel of Mobility. Stubborn addicts 
of the classic whodunit consider the TV 
Eye a boor. Some paperback browsers 
still slavering Mickey Spillane’s 
sleuthing satyrs, consider him a sissy. But 


narrow, closed-in spaces o! saloons 


nighttime highway 


says 


over 





the TV Eye often has more taste than 
his critics, At his best, he is a healthy 
step backward toward the hardboiled 


heroes who swaggered onto the American 
scene in the novels of Dashiell Hammett 
and Raymond Chandler. 


The literary investigator has been 
around for little more than 100 years. 
The world’s first detective bureau was 


established in Paris by Eugéne Frangois 
Vidocq in but it 
1841 that Edgar Allan Poe recognized the 
adventure available to a man who was 

detective without being a public cop. 
Auguste Dupin, the intellectual Eye who 
was the hero of Poe’s Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, was a Parisian gentleman devoted 
to the dual outthinking a 
derer and outwitting the police. 

and neither 
Poe nor his immediate successors seemed 
anxious to move it back to America. The 
first big jump i 


1817 was not until 





task of mur- 


The pattern was contagious 


geographical came in 
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MILLAND AS MARKHAM 


1887, when Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
brought him to London in the guise of 
Sherlock Holmes. Like Dupin, Holmes was 
an intellectual athlete, and socially he 
was a marvel of mobility, at home with 
scholars, society bluebloods police in- 
spectors. “Holmes.” wrote Social His- 
torian David Bazelon, “despite his ec- 
centricities, is essentially an English gen- 
tleman acting to preserve a moral way of 
life.” From Dickens’ unfinished teaser, 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood, to the 
20th century whimsy of Dorothy L. Say- 
ers, crime was cleaned up until it became 
an intellectual puzzle, as safe for the 
amusement of high-chokered ladies as it 
Was satisfying to the fantasies of high- 
angled gentlemen, 

Even after the mystery came back to 
the U.S., through the first two decades 
of the 20th century, crimes were commit- 
ted in the grand old English manner. 
Murder was still a puzzle, and whether 
S. S. Van Dine, Ellery Queen or H. C. 
Bailey were writing the rules, the man 
who found the answer was a citizen of 
superior intellect. Whatever he collected 
for the job, he actually worked for intel- 
lectual satisfaction. It was not until 1929 
that a slim, sardonic operator named 
Samuel Dashiell Hammett published Red 
Harvest and gave murder—to say nothing 
of lesser crimes—back to the people who 
are ordinarily involved. 

Private Lives. Hammett had been a 
Private Eye himself. He knew that “house 
burglary is probably the poorest-paid 
trade in the world.” He had been mis- 
taken for a Prohibition agent. hired by 
a woman to fire her housekeeper, was 
friendly with a man who stole a Ferris 
wheel. And he had stumbled upon a young 
woman who did not tell him that she 
thought his work was interesting. Unlike 
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Holmes, Hammett’s Eyes were driven by 
no moral obligation; they had a job, and 
they tried to do it competently. With an 
irreverent sneer at their proper predeces- 
sors, they succeeded and survived because 
they were tough, not because they were 
notably intelligent. Things happened to 
them: they faced pistols, boredom. and 
bad stomachs from too many foul meals 
eaten on the run, Hammett’s Sam Spade 
soon found an acceptable running mate in 
Raymond Chandler's Philip Marlowe, who 
would tell the girls: “The first time we 
met, I told you I was a detective. Get it 
through your lovely head. I work at it. 
lady. I don't play at it.” At his best, the 
TV Private Eye operates in that tradition. 

With Spade and Marlowe as models. 
hardboiled Private Eye fiction began to 
crowd the polite puzzlers off America’s 
bookshelves, was in turn hard pressed 
by the likes of Mickey Spillane and 
even, strange as it seemed, by mystery 
Stories about honest, intelligent cops. 
But competition at the bookstores could 
hardly faze the fictional Eye. After a 
profitable stay on radio,* he bought a 
new set of threads, polished up some new 
schticks, and began to practice his pro- 
fession on TV, 

To find a niche on TV, the Private Eye 
needed a new face. In his movie incarna- 
tion, he had worn the unforgettable masks 
of Humphrey Bogart, Bob Montgomery, 
William Powell. On TV, he allowed a few 
established stars to impersonate him— 
Ray Milland signed up as Markham. an 
international op, Robert Taylor pinned on 
the badge of Police Detective Captain 
Matt Holbrook in The Detectives, Peter 
Lawford took over as The Thin Man. But 
mostly, the Private Eye TV programs 
proved a bonanza for Hollywood oldtim- 
ers who had been playing second leads 
too long. newcomers who had begun to 
Worry about the first big break. Among 
the best of the newer names: 

Craig Stevens, 39, plays Peter Gunn 
with a Cary Grant haircut, an Ivy League 
wardrobe, and the tight mouth of a top- 
notch ventriloquist. Despite the suspicion 
that the moment he relaxes he will burst 
out laughing at himself, Stevens has par- 
layed his slim, handsome assets into the 
most entertaining Eye on the air. From 
Kansas City via 20 years of small parts 
on stage and screen, Stevens has been 
happy to let his scriptwriters turn him 
into a sophisticated skeptic with a heavy- 
weight wallop and a nice, lightweight 
touch with the wise-guy gag. The com- 
pany he keeps is enough to keep any Eye 
open for trouble. Edie Hart (Lola Al- 
bright) whispers her songs as a reminder 
that Pete does have a private life, Police 
Lieutenant Jacoby (Herschel Bernardi) is 
a sour reminder that there is a law, and 
every pimp, plug-ugly shiv artist and safe- 
cracker in town is there to prove that 
there will always be a need for a Gunn. 
Some viewers insist on treating the show 
as pure parody. But Pete and his pals 
usually manage to keep their half-hour 


* Of 28 Private Eyes once on radio, only one 


remains: Johnny Dollar (CBS), 





filled with an aura of danger—like the 
smell of powder smoke in the victim’s 
parlor after the trigger has been pulled. 

David Janssen, 29, has to be a crack 
sleuth just to be sure where his show is 
playing. Richard Diamond, Private De- 
fective has bounced from network to net- 
work ever since it was revived from radio 
and put on TV as a summer replacement 
Son of a onetime Ziegfeld beau- 
ty (Bernice Dalton), personable 
faced Dave Janssen has hung on as an 
actor since winning $5 as a three-year-old 
song-and-dance star in Alma, Neb. Holly- 
wood got him when he was eight, but he 
was hard to find in the crowd. “I grew up 
to be the leading man’s best friend’s best 
friend. I have not small ears. and they 
kept wanting to cut my hair off: I looked 
like 200 other unidentified flying saucers.” 
With Janssen firing from the hip, Dia- 
mond has progressed from a seedy Man- 
hattan Eye with a bankroll limp as a 
spaniel’s ears to a slick Hollywood opera- 
tor. Otherwise, his adventures involve the 
standard sluggings, and he has made so 
many quick changes that a wag on the set 
once suggested: “Maybe he should take 
a page from Loretta Young and come 
charging through a door wearing a di er- 
ent suit each week. Each set of threads 
would cue the type of case Diamond is 
to face: tweeds—a country squire is mur- 
dered; blue serge—an accountant ab- 
sconds with the company funds: grey 
flannel—a Madison Avenue agency man 
commits suicide when his show loses out 
in the Nielsen ratings.” 

Efrem Zimbalist Jr., 36, lends an air 
of dramatic distinction to 77 Sunset Strip, 
but as far as his qualifications for playing 
Private Eye Stu Bailey go, Zimbalist 
likes to brag: “I know less about Private 
Eyes than anybody I know.” It is proba- 
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Who’s taking 
world-wide 
care of you? 


HAT happens to you in a foreign country after you 
get there? 

Ask any BOAC passenger who has been to Rome or 
Karachi or Bangkok or Hong Kong! In foreign-language 
countries like these, you too will be glad to feel you're a 
guest of BOAC. 

Your Travel Agent knows that your Tour includes de- 
sirable arrangements made locally by Tour Specialists... 
when you BOOK BOAC. 

The right hotel to be comfortable in...the better rooms 
and rates...the nicer places to eat... the really interesting 
things to see and do... BOAC takes good care of you, all 
along your route! 

Suppose you’re taking the “Adventures in Asia” Tour 
(30 days, prices from $2190 to $2803 at New York; similar 
prices from other cities). 

Here is just one example of the interesting arrange- 
ments BOAC makes for you: 

INDIA. On the 18th day of your trip, you are in 
Darjeeling, one of Kipling’s “Hill Stations.” The 
highlight of this day is a very early morning excur- 
sion to Tiger Hill to see the sun rise over Mt. Everest, 
29,002 feet high. The sun, rising in the East, hits the 
Eastern slopes of Mt. Everest, causing a display of 
scenic beauty that will never be forgotten. 

Or, if you’re on BOAC’s “Pacific Circle” Tour (50 
days, prices from $2918 to $3531 at New York) you fly 
from Jakarta to Singapore and thence to Johore to visit 
the Palace of the Sultan of Johore. 
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Her Coat is by British Sportleigh...her Bag by BOAC...all their 
Tour Arrangements “as easy as B-O-A-C”...the airline that looks 
after you in 51 countries on 6 continents. 


Arrange your whole Tour 
“care BOAC”...the airline 
that flies pure jet Comet 4’s 
and jet-prop Britannia’s 
world-wide. 


Consult a Travel Agent 
or mail this in: 





O90. A.§ BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
| Dept. R-3, 530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 
| () Send world-wide Tour folder. () Tell me how Ican 
| pay 10% down and take 20 months for the balance. 
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| 
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SPOOKS ... You can add a really eerie 
touch to a Halloween party, for children 
or adults, by pre-recording weird sounds, 
music, voices and screams on tape. The 
tape is played back through a hidden 
speaker during the party. “SCOTCH” BRAND 
Tapes are perfect for recording shrill cries 
and low moans. 


PULLING TEETH to music is one of the 
more unusual uses of tape reported re- 
cently. Patients listen to music of their 
own choice, blended with the recorded 
roar of Niagara Falls. A New England 
dentist claims this is so effective that no 
other pain killers are needed! 


FEATURED LISTENING EVENT 


INVITATION TO LEARNING 


A discussion of the poetry of William Butler Yeats 


Moderated by Eric Larrabee, Executive Editor 
American Heritage 


CBS RADIO NETWORK, SUNDAY, NOV. ist 
Check your local station for correct time 





EDITING TAPES can be a real challenge 
for the home recordist, but those who get 
sufficient practice at this basically simple 
operation, soon find themselves able to do 
the most critical jobs, such as replacing 
unclear words. Incidentally, home tape 
hobbyists are delighted with new “SCOTCH” 
BRAND Tartan Series Tapes. They like the 
high quality and low price. 


BEDTIME is no longer a problem for a 
Florida couple whose graduate studies 
make it necessary for their 4-year-old 
daughter to retire while they are away. 
The girl herself records bedtime Stories on 
tape and drifts off to sleep while listening 
to them. 


“SCOTCH” BRAND 
MAGNETIC TAPE 





Miaetsors 


“SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of 3M Co. St Paul 6, Minn, 
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bly as well. Strip, which ambles on for an 
hour a show, is a Wacky, slapstick varia- 
tion on a familiar theme. Bailey and his 
partner Jeff Spencer (Roger Smith) drift 
around Southern California playing sleuth 
with a stubborn and amusing disregard 
for the elementary rules of the game. And 
when the action threatens to lag, there is 
always Kookie (Edd Byrnes), the jiv Vv 
parking-lot attendant with the hyperac- 
tive comb. Even though he sometimes 
winds up playing second lead to Kookie’s 
pompadour, Zimbalist is a good bit of 
casting. Well-educated (at St. Paul's prep 
school and twice kicked out of Yale), 
young Zimbalist managed to fend off the 





efforts of his famed violinist-father Efrem 








Zimbalist to make a musician of him. Aft- 
er a World War II stretch in the Army, 
he tried to break into movies, studied 
acting at the Neighborhood Playhouse, was 
brought to Hollywood by Joshua Logan 
and was just beginning to get some movie 
roles when he landed on Sunset Strip. “T 
fought doing this series for six months,” 
says he, “but I lost. As long as they 
don't bounce me back a hundred years 
into a Wyatt Earp episode, I may survive. 
I am in no position to say as much for 
the viewer,” 

Raymond Burr, 42, gives Erle Stanley 
Gardner's invincible legal Eye, Perry Ma- 
son, the first TV face he has had since 
the reports of his cases Started spraying 
from the presses (62 books in 26 years), 
Sad-eyed, spade-jowled Actor Burr fits 
Mason to the last wrinkle of his frown— 
for the simple reason that Author Gard- 
ner never yet has got around to desc ribing 
his hero. A so-so player for ten years in 
Hollywood, Burr closed in on Mason with 
the tenacity of a man who has landed the 
big role at last. He studied courtroom 
procedure, lectured to lawyers’ groups, 
even insists that he really wants to get a 


| law degree. It seems a lot of unnecessary 


effort. According to the script, Perry al- 
Ways wins, and he does not need legal 
knowledge so much as a passion for dig- 
ging up evidence and that scowling, ag- 
gressive courtroom demeanor that eventu- 
ally forces a confession on the witness 
stand. Like Gardner, Burr feels that the 


show is brightened with moral uplift— 
the murders are almost always offstage, 
and the girls are not overly shady. Perry’s 


legman is Paul Drake. a Suave, civilized 
type played by Bill Hopper, Columnist 
Hedda Hopper’s son. District attorneys 
across the country are beginning to cry 
havoc: it just does not seem right for 
Perry & Co. never to lose a case. 

Philip Carey, 34, has a hard-eyed face 
and a big (6 ft. 4 in., 207 Ibs.) frame 
that lend Philip Marlowe the look of a 
man who has been around. These days, 
travels 











Raymond Chandler's Eye seldom 
from L.A., but like his original, Carey 
maintains the air of an adventurer, a man 


who might take one drink too many and 
wind up in Singapore with a full beard. 


Up from Hackensack, N.J., with stop- 
overs as a Wall Street runner and a Jones 
Beach lifeguard, Carey has long been an 


admirer of Chandler's books. is openly 
proud of the fact that Chandler told him 


he would make a great Marlowe. What 
Chandler (who died last March) would 
think of the rest of the TV show is not 
quite so certain. On the picture tube his 
man lives a little too high, operates with 
a little too much fash. The original would 
have looked at the posh bachelor apart- 
ment, the white convertible, the sharp 
wardrobe, and bet the lonely fin in his 
pocket that this guy was on the take from 
some W rongos, 

Stylized Violence. Though these five 
Eyes have latched onto the classiest cli- 
entele, scores of lesser peepers operate on 
TV. Hollywood sound Stages, dominated 
until a few years ago by all sorts of B 


movies from gangster yarns to Abbott- 
and-Costello comedies. now harbor an end- 
productions 


less succession of Private Eye 





CASSAVETES as STACCATO 
No brains on the rug. 


(they are B pictures too, but nobody calls 
them that). Hollywood prop men account 
for more blank cartridges in a week than 
the L.A. police force can match with live 
bullets in the line of duty in a year. 
Everyone is getting into the act. At War- 
ners, where TV production accounts fora 
large part of the company income, Private 
Eye shows pack so much publicity poten- 
tial that TV Chief Bill Orr keeps the press 
away from his crews—writers, directors, 
producers. He handles the interviews and 
hangs onto the credit. 

Despite the big money they earn, the 
shows are filmed on a tight budget: around 
$40,000, and three days for each half- 
hour. With rare exceptions, the all-impor- 
tant night scenes are faked on the back 
lots of Hollywood: to save overtime 
wages, these are shot in daylight with the 
cameras stopped down or filtered. Most of 
the all-important fights are faked too. 
Some actors, e.g., Craig Stevens, who was 
once an amateur boxer, like to throw 
their own fists in the closeups, but direc- 
tors are leary of such heroics. So far. in 
51 scraps, Stevens has had only one acci- 
dent—a_ torn fingernail. Darren (Mike 
Hammer) McGavin has also had only 
one accident: a broken rib. Still, the pro- 
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The light Scotch that’s becoming the heavy favorite 
...with both sides of the house 


It's "HIS ANd HER Time" all over America... 
when both settle down around HOUSE OF LORDS 
and agree it's the best decision of the day. 


Wonderful scotch. Try it at your house! 


HOUSEor LORDS 


rOUSE or LORDS 


the ‘HIS and HER’ scotch 
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ducers prefer the standard technique of 
organizing camera angles so that stunt 
men can take over. (The stunt men get 
paid well; they can afford an occasional 
puffed lip.) The heroes must survive. 
pressed, currycombed and unscrambled. 
for next week's case. 

Not only the Private Eyes themselves 
are dry-cleaned. In a TV production, vio- 
lence becomes strangely stylized; the 
corpse may have been plugged by a .45 at 
point-blank range, but there is only a neat 
hole in the otherwise unsullied forehead. 
The back of the skull is intact; there are 
no brains on the rug. In some of these 
spruced-up shooting matches, the Eyes 
carry .38s, each with a short sleeve welded 
inside the barrel so that real bullets can- 
not be fired. The blanks the pistols accom- 
modate cost only a dime apiece. For 
scenes when the audience actually sees a 
man shot down, “blood capsules” fired 
from compressed air guns splatter against 
Plexiglas plates hidden beneath the vic- 
tim’s clothing. There are special bullets 
filled with flaked aluminum to simulate 
shattering glass; others are packed with a 
sticky powder to make telltale puffs of 
dust when they ricochet off a wall. 

All this special Private Eye technique 
has opened up a new area of employment 
for talented extras, men who know how 
to simulate the absolute stillness of death 
(corpses are embarrassing when they 
breathe), who know how to wear a cop's 
uniform with ease. On location in Man- 
hattan, actor cops get up to $100 for a 
day's work ($22.05 if they have no lines). 
Real New York policemen pound their 
beats for salaries starting at $15 a day. 

Taboos of the Tube. For writers, too, 
the Private Eye shows make a socko 
source of income. For them, the big trick 
is the art of telling a story without trip- 
ping over the plot. The picture on the 
tube cries for action; the detective who 
takes time out to think becomes tedious. 
It was different on radio, says Writer- 
Producer Dick Carr, a veteran of radio's 
Richard Diamond and now a writer on 
TV’s Staccato. “In radio you could always 
use a narrator to tie up the loose ends. I 
could cover any hour TV show today in 
one half-hour of radio with the use of 
narration. The hour TV show has room 
for only a half-hour of ideas.” 

Another problem never encountered by 
Poe, Conan Doyle or Chandler lies in 
TV's special taboos. “Any professional 
writer,” says Professional Writer Carr, 
“learns all about them fast. We had to be 
careful on one of our Eye shows because 
it involved dope, and one of the sponsors 
was tied in with pharmaceuticals. On Stac- 
cato, Johnny was not allowed to ask the 
heavy for a cigarette. An executive re- 
minded us that the sponsor (Salem) sells 
cigarettes, and that even the heavy would 
never be without them. Ask him for 
matches.” 

Most TV writers bat out their Private 
Eye scripts in two or three days. Not long 
ago one producer tried to persuade a 
writer to take more time for real quality 
work, offered an above-average $2,250 
per script. “He did some figuring on a 
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Culver 


AUTHOR CHANDLER 
“I work at it, lady. | don't play.” 


piece of paper and said, ‘I’m sorry. I have 
to make $50,000 for the year, and I 
couldn't afford to take that much time 
with one script.’ Concludes 45-year-old 
Writer-Producer Roy (Maverick) Hug- 
gins, whose novel The Double Take was 
the model for Sunset Strip: “Television is 
for younger men—about 14 years of age 
—and I'm getting out.” 

Most Private Eye writers (all above the 
age of 14) are either too busy or too con- 
temptuous of their subject matter to get 
into the guts of their characters. With too 
few exceptions, the type they have cre- 
ated is a cardboard clotheshorse carrying 
a schtick, But there are some hopeful 
signs that future TV sleuths will be cut 
to more varied patterns. M-G-M-TV is 
getting ready with a video version of 
Agatha Christie’s little Belgian cerebrater, 
Hercule Poirot. Writer Frank Gruber, who 
has already turned out more westerns 
than he cares to count, is dusting off an 
Eye named Johnny Fletcher, a slick spiel- 
er who never won a fistfight in his life. 
Herb (Have Gun) Meadows has tried to 
combine the oater and the peeper; his 
Man from Blackhawk is a 19th century 
investigator operating in the old West. 

Even in his most stereotyped form, the 
TV Eye occasionally manages to shoot his 
way through to an evening of satisfactory 
recreation. And he is collecting such re- 
wards that his bosses may yet do him 
justice; they may treat him with respect 
and turn him into a man. If that happens 
he will be closer to Chandler’s hero: “A 
relatively poor man, or he would not be a 
detective at all... He will take no man’s 
money dishonestly and no man’s insolence 
without a due and dispassionate revenge 
. .- He talks as a man of his age talks— 
that is, with rude wit, a lively sense of 
the grotesque, a disgust for sham and a 
contempt for pettiness.’ He will also be 
closer to the real Private Eye, who earns 
his living on the streets—the keyhole 





peeker, the credit investigator, the man 
at the other end of the telephone tap. 
Between those two extremes, the TV Eye 
may yet make a few more hours of tele- 
vision worth watching. 


‘A Melancholy Business" 

“It has now been made crystal clear 
that the American people hold the net- 
works responsible for what appears on 
their schedules.” With that belated recog- 
nition of the obvious, CBS President Frank 
Stanton announced that his network will 
no longer permit “games whose major 
appeal is the winning of large sums of 
money or lavishly expensive prizes.” CBS 
followed through by axing The Big Payoff, 
Top Dollar and Name That Tune. 

But rival NBC wanted none of that 
solution, Suggesting archly that to be con- 
sistent CBS would have to drop such 
petty-cash guessing games as /’ve Got a 
Secret and What’s My Line?, NBC said 
that it would make its own shows honest 
from top dollar to bottom, because “mil- 
lions of Americans like and want them.” 

As past contestants reappeared in the 
newspapers to plead innocence or cast 
suspicion, and TV reporters wrote reams 
of copy designed to show that they had 
really been in the know all along, consid- 
erable suspicion piled up against CBS's 
$64,000 programs, Question and Chal- 
lenge. Even the great, granite TV-screen 
image of New York’s Manufacturers 
Trust Company, with its dignified vice 
president and two uniformed guards, 
turned out to be hollow; the bank had 
guarded the questions all right, but had 
only the word of the producers that no 
one else had seen them. But the implica- 
tions of the quiz scandals last week went 
far beyond the guilt or innocence of any 
individual show or contestant, including 
Charles Van Doren (who reappeared after 
a long, lost weekend in New England, ac- 
cepted a subpoena to testify when the 
Washington hearings resume Nov. 2). 
Growing recognition of the networks’ ir- 
responsibility (notably their willingness 
to let packagers control much of their en- 
tertainment fare) put in question the 
ethics of the television industry in gen- 
eral. For the first time, the U.S. was 
forced to think about the philosophy 
that lies behind the picture tube as 
well as the character of those who sit in 
front of it. 

Wrote the Atlanta Constitution’s Ralph 
McGill: “It is a melancholy business, and 
it is the more so because it is a reflection 
on all of us. That so many millions hang 
on the results of the quizzes, in which 
sterile parrot knowledge was put to arti- 
ficial use, was a commentary on our pub- 
lic values.” As if to support McGill's 
point, the New York Daily News’s inquir- 
ing photographer asked six New Yorkers 
a $64,000 question: “Would you have any 
qualms about appearing on a [rigged | 
quiz show?” Answered five out of six: 
No, I'd take the money. No amount of 
public naiveté or cupidity could excuse 
the networks’ lack of responsibility. Said 
CBS's Stanton: “As I see it with the ben- 
efit of hindsight, we should have been 
more thoughtful and critical.” 
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You'll be glad you bought a Mercury 
every time... 
Why pay a medium-range price for a car with a 
low-price name? Now for only pennies a day 
more you can own a 1960 Mercury. For this 
year Mercury is in a new lower price range. 
You'll be glad you didn’t settle for less . . . 
.. every time you look at its all-new 
Sleek-Line Styling. 
Every line is clean, sculptured, trim. All 
excess metal has been pared away, shaped 
smooth. There’s no unnecessary bulk, no clutter 
of useless chrome. Just elegant simplicity. 


..every time you feel its exclusive 


Road- Tuned Ride. 
Mercury’s new Road-Tuned Wheels (see below) 
take the bounce out of bumps. This ability of 
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Take an Englishman's word! Thanks to Smirnoff Vodka, this lordly cocktail from Brit 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Odds Against Tomorrow (HorBel; 
United Artists) is a thriller that makes a 
peculiar plea for racial integration in the 
underworld. The hero (Harry Belafonte 
who is also the producer) is a singer in a 
Harlem hotspot who signs on for a bank 
robbery to pay off his bookie. Unhappily, 
once he is in, he discovers that another 
member of the gang is a paranoid punk 
from Oklahoma (Robert Ryan) who 


would sooner risk the bundle than his 





Ryan & BELAFONTE 
Integration in the underworld. 


sense of white supremacy. The punk calls 
the Negro “Brother Bones,” and warns 
him not to “crap out” on the job. “Ah 
been handlin’ [ Negroes | all mah life. He's 
no diff'ent because he’s got him a twenty- 
dollah pair a shoes.” 

The tension builds well to the climax— 
thanks partly to Director Robert Wise 
(1 Want to Live!), partly to an able 
Negro scriptwriter named John O. Killens, 
but mostly to Actor Ryan, a menace who 
can look bullets and smile sulphuric acid. 
But the tension is released too soon—and 
much too trickily. The spectator is left 
with a feeling that is aptly expressed in 
the final frame of the film, when the 
camera focuses on a street sign that reads: 
STOP—DEAD END. 





The Last Angry Man (Columbia), the 
hero of Gerald Green’s cinemadaptation 
of his bestselling novel, is a cranky, kind- 
ly, old-fashioned family doctor with the 
sort of character that practice makes per- 
fect. Dr. Sam Abelman (Paul Muni) lives 
and works in one of the worst neighbor- 
hoods in Brooklyn, loves and cares for his 
patients day and night, though most of 
them are too ignorant to appreciate him 
and too poor to pay his bills. The thing 
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Dr. Sam hates most is “the new age, the 
age of the galoot, the fast buck, the 
something-for-nothing crowd,” and he 
goes out of his way to give every phony 
he sees a piece of his sharp mind. 

As long as the picture tells Sam’s story. 
it is pleasantly entertaining. It is good to 
Paul Muni again—Stranger on the 
Prowl (1953) was his last picture—and 
the folksy, matzo-barrel humor is fun. 
Unfortunately, the picture tells Sam’s 
story for only 20 minutes or so. The rest 
of the time (about So minutes) the audi- 
ence watches a big wheel (David Wayne) 
go round 
appear on 


see 


in circles trying to get Sam to 

television and talk pretty for 
the people. Sam himself makes the only 
adequate comment on all this. He gets so 
sick and tired of the television types that 
he drops dead. 


The Best of Everything (20th Century- 
Fox), based on Rona Jafie’s bestselling 
novel (Time, Sept. 15 tells what 
happens to the bright young things from 
college that come wriggling down to Man- 
hattan to get in The Big Swim. They land 
in The Typing Pool. And from there, it is 
only another wriggle to The Flesh Pot. 
Compared with the hot buttered Man- 
hattan of Authoress Jaffe’s imagination 
the Hollywood version of the big city is 
a sort of cautiously diluted Scotch-and- 
Sodom. Nevertheless, a virgin’s virtue can 
dissolve with appalling celerity in this 
sinister mixture. 

Career Girl No. 1 (Hope Lange) is a 
Radcliffe grad who goes to work for a 
paperback publisher and in the evening 
takes a postgraduate course in premarital 
relations at the Plaza Hotel. When she 
discovers that the course only leads to a 
mistress’ degree, she decides to concen- 
trate on her career and eke out her love 
life with an alcoholic editor of teen topics 
(Stephen Boyd). 

No. 2 (Suzy Parker), an actress who is 
determined to go places, goes astray with 
a philandering director (Louis Jourdan). 
When he kicks her out and takes the next 
girl in, Suzy takes a header off the nearest 
fire escape. 

No. 3 (Diane Baker), a wide-eyed kid 
from Colorado. gives her heart and other 


1g55) 


personal effects to a lowdown uptown type | 


(Robert Evans) who promises to marry 
her. But on her wedding day, bridal bou- 
quet in hand, she discovers that he is not 
driving her to the church but to the 
abortionist. 

Add to all this three more major char- 
acters (Joan Crawford, Brian Aherne, 
Martha Hyer). three other office romanc- 
es, a script loaded with schoolgirl sophisti- 
cation and half-aphorisms (“Old is when 


you know all the answers.” “No, old is 
when you don’t even bother to ask the 
question”), and an understandably bored 


performance by an old Hollywood pro, 
Director Jean Negulesco. The result is 
just about the dullest retelling of the old 
cautionary tale since Bertha, the Sewing- 
Machine Girl. 


Coffee- Break Smiles 





SAVES MY 
_ TIME,TOO 


“Our employees formerly went out 
for coffee. Now, they have a coffee- 
break but remain handy if needed. 
The Oasis Hot ’n Cold makes good 





coffee and saves me time when in a 
hurry.” Radio Station, Texas, 


Time Reduced OVER 50% 


“Before we installed the Oasis Hot 

'n Cold, our employees went out for 
| their coffee-break. Now, time is cut 

more than 50%.” Architect, La. 





One Stop Customer Service 


“Our Oasis Hot 'n Cold is quick, 
clean, convenient, and affords one 
stop service. We give it to customers 
free. It puts them at 
ease and in a better 
frame of mind to do 
business."’ Bank, 
Kansas City. 
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Send Coupon NOW 
for FREE Book! 


Get facts on “How to 
cut coffee-break time 
in half." Send coupon 
for FREE Booklet and 
details of FREE Bev- 
erage Offer, 


i , : 
OASIS dasis 
HOT 'N COLD 


and standard water coolers 


Sold everywhere ... rented in many areas 
Distributed in Canada by G, H. Wood & Company, Ltd 











THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 8M, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Rush my copy of “How to cut coffee-break 
time in half,’ plus my FREE Beverage 
Certificate. 
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PAINTER BRATBY AT WORK 


Sink & Swim 


While Britain's postwar generation of 
Angry Young Men lash themselves into a 
low-powered tantrum over the grubby, 
provincial world they have inherited in 
the Brave New World of socialism, a 
group of young realist painters, known 
as the “Kitchen-Sinkers,” celebrate with 
gusto the seamy world of cluttered kitch- 
en tables precisely because it is “common 
to everyone.” It is a world in which the 
plumber is hero, being both “a craftsman 
and a necessity.” A good part of the 
Kitchen-Sink work looks as if a plumber 
could have painted it, including some 
still lifes that focus hard on that hardy 


RAWINGS are to paintings what let- 

ters are to public declarations, or dia- 
ries to autobiographies, or songs to sym- 
phonies. Michelangelo called drawing the 
basis of almost all knowledge, believing 
that only the outline, on paper or in mind, 
can make meanings clear, Master draw- 
ings merge swift emotion with analysis. 
They are both personal and sharp. 

A loan exhibition at the Knoedler Art 
Galleries last week amounted to a minia- 
ture anthology of the best European draw- 
ing. Brought together to benefit Columbia 
University, and sponsored by President 
Eisenhower and Queen Elizabeth (who 
sent Signorelli’s Hercules and Antaeus, and 
five other drawings from Windsor Castle), 
the show included 88 of the world’s great- 
est. No one living could be sure which 
among them had the greatest claim to 
immortality. But the Altdorfer, Watteau 
and Goya drawings on the next four 
pages (all reproduced exactly full scale) 
would certainly be strong candidates. 


GREAT DRAWINGS 


piece of English enamelware, the water 
closet. But at its best the new realism 
has the effect of a pint of bitter—tart 
proof that Englishmen can still face life 
with relish. 

Changed Scene. Outstanding among the 
young realists is 31-year-old John Bratby 
(Trme, March 12, 1956), who was called 
in to paint Gulley Jimson’s big-footed 
canvases in the film version of Joyce 
Cary’s The Horse’s Mouth. “It's illogical 
and mad,” Bratby confessed afterwards, 
“and springs from God knows where, but 
when the spotlight’s on me, I feel enor- 
mousty encouraged.” Last week the spot- 
light was on Bratby again, with a show in 
London's Zwemmer Gallery of 28 new oils, 


tre. 





Altdorfer, leader of the “Danube 
School,” saw the world as a stage, but a 
stage of infinite beauty and variety. Head 
in the lap of the treacherous Delilah, his 
Samson sleeps in the foreground of a land- 
scape that is as weird and as familiar as a 
dream. Behind a bare tree in the back- 
ground hover the Philistines, ready to 
pounce upon the sheared ram of God. 
Watteau’s study of lovers in a park makes 
black, white and red stand for all the col- 
ors of the rainbow. In Watteau, love and 
laughter blend into one. To round the 
gallery corner to Goya’s Two Prisoners 
in Irons can be like taking a header off 
a cliff. Unlike the monster-painters, whose 
malformed “images of man” are the lat- 
est art fad (Tre, Sept. 7), Goya made 
the victims of inhumanity—in this case, 
obviously a chained father and son— 
touching by the simplicity of their un- 
adorned humanity. Instead of titillating 
the mind with sadistic fantasies, Francisco 
Goya dizzies the heart with cruel fact. 


SIGNORELLI’S “HERCULES AND ANTAEUS” 





turned out at a stupendous clip in the last 
seven months. The scene has changed 
from the gloomy digs he used to occupy 
with his wife and two children in a house 
he got rent-free from his in-laws. Re- 
cently elected an associate of the august 
Royal Academy, and sporting a new 
beard, Bratby has come up in the world. 
His new background is his own rambling, 
Victorian house, with cracked swimming 
pool, in London’s Blackheath district. But 
the exuberant pictures of the disorderly, 
newspaper-strewn interiors and the sun- 
flower-choked garden (often with the 
face of a Bratby child peering through 
the stalks) show that Bratby is still a 
glutton for life. 

Garrulous Raconteur. London’s critics 
hail Bratby as the brightest and best of 
the Kitchen-Sinkers, and London art buy- 
ers snapped up all but a handful of his 
new paintings. “He can be visually greedy, 
slightly coarse-grained, literal, shocking in 
a good-humored, terrier sort of way,” 
says the Times, “and all these qualities 
tend to be accounted to him as virtues.” 
The Guardian’s Eric Newton likes the 
way “his gluttonous eye devours his sur- 
roundings in huge optical mouthfuls, and 
his restless, untiring hand transfers them 
to canvas with the garrulous enthusiasm 
of a born raconteur.” Critics applauded 
the latest addition to Bratby’s usual drab 
cast of bohemian friends and family— 
Brigitte Bardot. Bratby claims no speak- 
ing acquaintance, picked her out of a 
magazine one day when a model failed to 
show. Of Bratby’s current Bardot pictures, 
Critic Newton noted: “He has not yet 
begun (and perhaps he never will begin) 
to learn how to brood. Profundity is 


therefore beyond his present reach. { But | 
daydreaming is at least one step on the 
way from seeing to brooding.” 
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JEAN-ANTOINE WATTEAU’S CHALK-ON-PAPER STUDY 








FOR HIS PAINTING “THE FAMILY” (CIRCA 1717) 
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FRANCISCO GOYA’S SEPIA WASH DRAWING “TWO PRISONERS IN IRONS” (CIRCA 


1819) 
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Curtains Up! 


The open season on culture in Manhat- 
tan used to begin with the first stroke of a 
Metropolitan Opera baton. But last week, 
with the Met season still a fortnight away, 
the town was jumping with cultural high 
jinks to satisfy almost any taste. Among 
the early season successes 

Symphony. The New York Philhar- 
monic returned in triumph from its ten- 
ANTA-sponsored tour of Europe 
and the Near East, was greeted at Car- 
negie Hall with a red carpet, laurel- 
draped boxes, and placards reading “Wel- 
come Home, International Heroes!” All 
told, the orchestra had played a brain- 
fogging total of so concerts in 29 cities 
of 17 countries. Unfortunately, the pace 
showed. The program was one that Bern- 
stein and crew had played repeatedly in 
Europe: Beethoven's ‘ 
and Triple Concerto (with Lenny conduct- 
ing from the piano), Shostakevich’s Fifth 
Symphony. Conductor Bernstein gave it 
all his familiar body English, and the or- 
chestra plugged hard, but the sound was 
sometimes edgy. And even excellent play- 
ing could not save Shostakovich’s Fifth 
from its own garish pretensions. Neverthe- 
less, Lenny and the orchestra won a stand- 
ing ovation. 

Opera. The New York City Opera, 
which sandwiches its six-week fall season 
into the post-Labor Day lull before the 
Met's opening, was offering one of the 
most imaginative seasons of its inventive 
career. For his opening, Director Julius 
Rudel presented an improbable but highly 
successful pairing of Igor Stravinsky's 
austerely stylized Oedipus Rex and Carl 
Orff’s lightly lyrical Carmina Burana, both 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski. The au- 
dience took to the double feature so en- 
thusiastically that an additional perform- 
ance was scheduled for last week. The 
season’s second big hit: a superb produc- 
tion of Mozart's crystalline comic mas- 
terwork, Cosi Fan Tutte. Vienna-born 
Director Rudel, 38, is also offering the 
standards—Madame Butterfly, Bohéme, 


week 





gemont” Overture 


Carmen, Traviata—plus Kurt Weill's 
Street Scene and a new production of 
The Mikado. The very variety of the sea- 
son, he thinks, is a tribute to an audience 
that cheerfully accepts City Center’s 
small-scaled, tightly budgeted produc- 
tions. “I don’t have to do all the work for 
this audience,” says he. “They don’t want 
just to sit back and feel gorged.” 

Dance. The Bayanihan (roughly mean- 
ing “Togetherness” in Tagalog) Philip- 
pine Dance Company opened on Broad- 
way to critical cheers. Founded at the 
Philippine Women’s University in 1957, 
the troupe has an active repertory of some 
40 folk dances practiced in all areas of the 
Philippines, from the mountain villages of 
the north to the Moslem country of the 
south. The dances were as varied as the 
Arabic, Malayan and Spanish ethnic in- 
fluences that formed them: a Bontoc war 
dance had loin-clothed dancers running 
and bounding about in a blur of flailing 
shields and spears; a wedding-party dance 
had a suggestion of Spain in the gentle 
sway of hip and shoulder. In one of the 
evening’s high points the company per- 
formed a traditional pole dance, stepping 
with unhurried grace through a grid of 
clashing poles clapped together in an ac- 
celerating syncopated rhythm. The danc- 
ers—many of them in their teens—showed 
a simple, unsophisticated enthusiasm that 
kindled a sense of joy in the audience. At 
a party after the opening night perform- 
ance they decided to express their grati- 
tude to Impresario Sol Hurok by serenad- 
ing him as “Lolo,” meaning Grandfather. 
They picked that particular form of ad- 
one Filipina explained 
“because he has been so helpful to us; be- 
sides, he is so big and fat.” 


New Star for the Met 


The opulent dramatic soprano 
voice in the land belongs to a singer rare- 
ly seen on an opera stage: 39-year-old 
Eileen Farrell. For more than a decade 
Singer Farrell has been dazzling audiences 
and critics alike from concert-hall stages. 
But partly because of her size (5 ft. 6 in., 


dress seriously, 


most 





BAYANIHAN DANCERS 
Praise for the big and fat. 
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: Bill Cogan 
SOPRANO FARRELL 
Honored in spite of size. 


185 Ibs.), partly because of her wooden 
acting, she did not appear in a fully 
staged opera until 1956 ( Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana in Florida). Since then, she has 
made occasional guest appearances—/] 
Trovatore and La Gioconda with the Chi- 
cago Lyric Opera, Medea and Ariadne 
auf Naxos with the San Francisco Opera. 
Last summer she took her great voice to 
Europe, won loud ovations in both Lon- 
don and Spoleto. Last week she received 
the most cherished honor of all: an invi- 
tation to sing with the Metropolitan Op- 
era. Next Met Manager Rudolf 
Bing announced, Farrel’ will be cast in 
the title role of Gluck’s Alcestis, an opera 
last heard at the Metropolitan at Kirsten 
Flagstad’s emotion-packed farewell per 
formance in 1952. Said Soprano Farrell 
“I guess there wasn't anyone else around 
who could do it.” 


With the Left Hand 


The piano literature for one hand can 
pretty well be numbered on the fingers of 
two. Scriabin, Brahms, Ravel and Strauss 
all took a shot at it, along with such mod- 
erns as Benjamin Britten and Leos Jana- 
cek.* The rest of the left-hand repertory 
is pretty much what the trade calls “knit- 
ting music.” But a platoon of composers 
in Holland last week was hard at work on 


season, 


Although some left-hand pieces are 
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POELITY RECOMOMO | 
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FRESHMEN 
@. AND FIVE 


MORE DREAM DANCING 


STEREO 









Eight for You, All Great, All New! 


o1 KAY STARR 
Kay Starr shines out again for 
Capitol in standards like Lazy 
River and /ndiana that are made 
for her driving style. 





04 FOUR FRESHMEN 
Five amplified guitars lig 
radiant harmonizing in ballad 
like /nvitation, swing 

Come Rain or Come Shit 












07 RAY ANTHONY 
Very nostalgic, very danceable. 
A warm horn and full orchestra 
in East of the Sun, Small Hotel, 
Aoril in Paris, 9 more. ST1282 





FREE: “CAPITOL'S 400," 





O 2 THE KINGSTON TRIO 

Tom Dooley sold a million, They 
made Life's cover. Their spar- 
kling albums lead all sales, And 
HERE THEY GO AGAINI sti2ss 


Os PEE WEE HUNT 
Fight songs of Dartmouth, USC, 
Notre Dame, Illinois, Mich 
Harvard, Minnesota, Ohio Sta 
Wisconsin, Yale 4 more/ sti26 














O08 ALVINO REY 
Alvino’s guitars, his bounding 
rhythms and brass in a stereo 
showpiece; 12 tunes including 
Peanut Vendor, Tenderly. $s 





brilliant color catalog. 48 pages of the 


newest and greatest Capitol albums, popular and classical, stereo 


and n 
California. 








TAKE ME TO YOUR DEALER. Use this checklist as a shopping guide, 
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o3 JONAH JONES 

Jonah's happy horn jumps in all 
directions: South of the Border, 
‘sle of Capri, April in Paris, 
Chicago, way-out places. $T1237 


© 6 DRAKE/MORISON/KIRK 

Recorded brand-new for stereo! 
So in Love, Always True to You 
in My Fashion, all the wonderful 
Cole Porter music. 


Stereo album numbers are 
shown. For monophonic ver- 
sions, omit S, 











some new and surprisingly engaging left- 
hand pieces to be played by a recent re- 
cruit to the field: 45-year-old Dutch 
Pianist Cor de Groot. 

Until last summer, Pianist de Groot 
was a two-handed recitalist of solid inter- 
national reputation. Then, during a record- 
ing session, he felt a sudden cramp in his 
right hand, was barely able to finish play- 
ing Liszt's Melancholy Waltz. Although 
X rays disclosed no abnormality in the 
hand, neither cortisone nor treatment by 
a neurologist was able to restore full use 
to De Groot’s fingers. He set about learn- 
ing what left-hand compositions he could 
find, soon decided that there were not 
enough to keep a concert career going. 

At that point, De Groot’s friend, com- 
poser Juriaan Andriessen, announced that 





srael Shenker 


PIANIST DE Groot 
A cramp in the melancholy waltz. 


he was going to compose a piece for the 
left hand. As the news spread, other com- 
posers volunteered to do the same. Virtu- 
ally every top Dutch composer is working 
on a piece for De Groot to be finished be- 
fore February, in time for a new radio 
series. The new works will nearly triple 
the left-hand repertory. 

In the meantime, De Groot is filling out 
his concert season with old stand-bys, ¢.g., 
the Brahms version of Bach’s Violin Cha- 
conne, which he played last week to criti- 
cal huzzahs on the Dutch radio. He is also 
rearranging pieces by Debussy, Grieg, 
Liszt. Rachmaninoff. And if the day 
should ever come when he exhausts both 
the old and the new repertories, he sees 
endless future in recording. 
Under the name “Guy Sherwood,” for 
instance, he appears in a radio series on 
which he plays numbers such as Kitten 
on the Keys, for which he has deftly re- 
corded first the left-hand part, then the 
right-hand part (played with the left 
hand). When the whole thing is glued 
together, De Groot sounds like his old 
two-handed self playing like sixty. 


an almost 
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So easy...with push-button cans! 


Just press the button. Out it comes—anything 
from hair spray and household paint to anti- 
septic spray and barbecue flavoring. Nowadays 
over 200 foods, pharmaceuticals, household prod- 
ucts, and toiletries come in push-button cans. 
They’re so easy to use. And because they’re in 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


cans, all are easy to store, easy to dispose of, 
safe from breakage. 

Push-button cans are actually 99 per cent steel, 
thin sheets of steel coated with sparkling tin. 
Bethlehem is a major supplier of quality tinplate 
to the nation’s can manufacturers. 
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| NEWEST IN SIGHT FOR 1960 


| It’s a worker! It’s a winner! It’s a wonder they could price it so low! For this is 
the beauty that’s slated to set a new pace in pick-ups for 1960! Take Sweptline performance, for instance. Here’s 
up to 200 horsepower to zip you through traffic—loaded or no—with passenger-car spirit . . . and a short, short, 
turning radius that lets you maneuver with ease in the slimmest loading areas. Measure that Swepitline load space 


—up to 84 cubic feet of it!—more than any other pick-up you can buy! And perhaps best of all—compare Sweptline 





economy. Sweptline coaxes extra mileage out of every gallon of gas ... stays on the road, out of the shop like 
no truck you ever owned before. Yet even with all its practical advantages, the °60 Sweptline is priced down with 


the lowest of them all! Why not visit your Dodge 


) truck dealer soon. Have a look. Take a drive. DEPEND ON 


Check the price. You'll want to own a Dodge 
Sweptline—the newest pick-up in sight for °60! To SAVE You money wf RUCKS 


| A PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

















..» DODGE SWEPTLINE 





Easy ride... easy drive... easy 
sit. They're yours in this comfortable 
Sweptline cab. Passenger-car ride cuts 
driver fatigue. Shorter turning radius helps 


make Sweptline the year’s easiest handler! 


Big load space saves trips (and 
money)! Not a pick-up on the market 


Top power—on a_ regular-gas 
budget! V-8 or Six, you'll get a new 


kind of go from the engine you choose 


gives you the load space of the new Swe pt 
for your "60 Dodge Sweptline. Thrifty, line. Up to 84 cu. ft. (floor to top of box) 


too, with up to 200 hp. and top mileage! to haul bigger loads and save extra trips. 
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THE HOOVER COMPANY, with the help of Shell 


Research, builds machines that ease household chores. 


PUZZLE: Find the best dust-collector ! 














Y FINDING better ways to collect it, the 

Hoover Company has turned dust and 
dirt into pay-dirt. Today, Hoover is a leader 
in producing electric appliances, including a 
full range of dust collectors for the American 
home. 

In one of their plants, however, a problem 
was encountered that threatened to slow 
preduction. The hydraulic fluid used in 
aluminum die-casting machines sometimes 
escaped and, when it came in contact with 
the molten metal, created a fire hazard. 

After analyzing the problem, Shell in- 


dustrial engineers recommended Shell [rus® 
Fluid, a remarkable emulsion of water in oil. 
Tests demonstrated that it can be sprayed 
into an open flame without catching fire . . . 
and that it can even act as a “‘fire-extin- 
guisher.’’ Furthermore, Hoover was able to 
use it at a fraction of the cost of other fire- 
resistant fluids. 


Developing a low-cost, fire-resistant hy- 
draulic fluid is just one of the ways Shell 
Research works to bring you better value 
wherever you see the Shell name and 
trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 


©1959, SHEL Oil COMPANY 
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Windfall for Engineers 


U.S. engineering schools are often crit- 
icized for being behind the scientific 
times; their enrollments have stagnated. 
This week the Ford Foundation, which 
overlooked the field up to now, marched 
in with a massive $19.05 million gift to 
four institutes of technology (Caltech, 
Carnegie, Case, M.I.T.) and six univer- 
sities (U.C.L.A., Michigan, Illinois, Pur- 
due, Stanford, Wisconsin). The goal: a 
sharp boost for pace setters, and so for 
all U.S. engineering schools. 

More than half the money ($11.2 mil- 
lion) is earmarked for improving faculties 
at eight of the schools; it will pay for 
raising key professors to senior rank, 
financing faculty loans and summer fel- 
lowships, will set up 15 new professorships 
and help lure top engineers into teaching, 
The rest of the money goes into improv- 
ing curriculums, notably for new pro- 
grams (at Case, U.C.L.A.) that concen- 
trate on design as a basic engineering 
discipline. Biggest beneficiary: M.I.T. 
($9,275,000), now developing a curric- 
ulum focused on science-core courses that 
cut across traditional departmental lines. 
Ford thus hopes, explained Foundation 
President Henry T. Heald, to encourage 
engineering schools to impart “‘a thorough 
understanding of science and mathemat- 
ics, their frontiers, and how they may be 
applied to the needs of mankind.” 


Assignment: Oxford 

With military precision and the help 
of expanded studies in the humanities, 
U.S. service academies this year plucked a 
prize bag of Rhodes scholarships. The 
impetus: a sharp new drive at West Point 
and the Air Academy* to plunge bright 
graduates into the heady whirl of Brit- 
ain’s ancient Oxford University. The Air 
Academy won its first scholarship, and 
there were a record five for West PointT 
(matched only by Harvard). Recalls one 
awed civilian competitor, who stepped 
into the exam ring with them: “They 
looked like tall glasses of cold milk.” 

Last week the six winners looked more 
like close-cropped Spartans cut loose in 
Athens. Donning black robes and boarding 
bicycles, they found Oxford a startling 
experience. They met their tutors, pon- 
dered invitations to join the Zen Buddhist 
club, learned where to sneak in after col- 
lege gates close at midnight. The headiest 
shock was Oxford’s enfolding leisure. Sud- 
denly there was time to talk all night, to 
sleep until noon, “Back there,"’ mused the 
go-go Air Academy's Brad Hosmer, 21, “I 
barely had time to read a book a week.” 
Muttered another unbound lieutenant: “I 
keep thinking I ought to be doing some- 
thing every second.” 


* But not at Annapolis, whose young seagoing 
graduates are always promoted faster than land- 
bound Rhodesmen. 

+ Since the first contingent in West 
Pointers have won 40 scholarships. 


1925, 
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Scope & Depth. Everywhere lay temp- 
tations to loaf for the next two years, 
forget that the Oxford tour ends with a 
do-or-die final examination. Officially on 
active duty, military Rhodesmen draw 
full lieutenant’s pay as well as the $2,100 
annual Rhodes stipend. Attached to the 
U.S. embassy in London, they get cut-rate 
PX privileges. They can dress in well- 
groomed contrast to their colleagues; they 
can buy cars and hi-fi sets, live in tonier 
style than all but the richest bloods of 
wealthy Christ Church College. “You 


; Derek Boyes 
Ruopes SCHOLAR DAWKINS 


Spartans cut loose in Athens. 


chaps,” said an envious Briton, “are the 
heirs to Edwardian Oxford.” 

The military students seem less Ed- 
wardian than determined. Air Academy- 
man Hosmer (No. 1 in his class) is backed 
by West Pointers Jim Ray (No. 2 in his 
class}, Stan Karanowski (No. 3), Powell 
Hutton (No. 4), Mike Gillette (No. 23) 
and Pete Dawkins (No. 10), West Point’s 
celebrated All-American halfback and first 
captain of cadets. Dawkins will play Rug- 
by only for his intramural Brasenose Col- 
lege team (“not with a splash, but grad- 
ually”). Hosmer will do some wistful 
spare-time flying (“All my classmates are 
in pilot training’). The real job is Ox- 
ford’s challenging labor: the independ- 
ent pursuit of “fineness of mind.” All 
are reading “P.P.E.” (philosophy-politics- 
economics }, a stiff course enthusiastically 
approved by the U.S. military. “This is 
an ideal opportunity,” says Pete Dawkins. 
“At West Point, we achieved a certain 
scope in our education. What we need 
now is depth.” 























Curiosity & Cynic’sm. When they roll 
into Oxford, military Rhodesmen face two 
hard new lessons: self-discipline (“think- 


ing on your own, not external discipline”), 
and the humbling fact that their intellec- 
tual backgrounds, while deeper in math 
and science, are not as broad as those of 
civilian Rhodesmen. The usual reaction is 
to work extra hard, read more books than 
ever before, hustle off to concerts. even 
to plunge into such unmilitary pursuits as 
literary magazines and theater groups. Re- 
sult: somewhat less relish for barracks 
life. “The services take a gamble letting 
us come here,” says an Army Rhodesman 
after two years at Oxford. “But I think 
it pays off for them in the long run. I 
know it does for us.” 

Socially, military Rhodesmen are 
among the university's most popular stu- 
dents. Academically, they have hung up 
distinguished records. In “schools” (final 
exams), West Pointers won one first in 
1957, three in 1g958—a phenomenal show- 
ing. Oxford's habits of curiosity and quiet 
cynicism rub off on them; they may end 
up seeming a strange breed to the brass 
who sent them. But U.S. Air Force Chief 
of Staff General Thomas D. White is all 
for it. Said he firmly last year: “I know 
of no greater background than a Rhodes 
scholarship to equip an outstanding of- 
ficer to deal with his future.” 


How to Kill a University 


“The victory cannot be far,” sang the 
somber chorus. “The world then becomes 
a Red star.” The tumid cantata swelled 
across the famed campus; Communist 
Germany’s goat-bearded Party Boss Wal- 
ter Ulbricht smiled. It was the ssoth an- 
niversary of his home-town university, 
and what he had done to it made him 
proud. Since 1953, Leipzig University has 
been called Karl-Marx University, “model 
of the socialist type of university.” Last 
week Leipzig, which took six centuries to 
build, was a model of how to kill a great 
institution in six years. 

Founded in 1409 by Germans who 
felt themselves discriminated against at 
Prague’s Charles University, Leipzig be- 
came Germany's fourth oldest university 
(after Heidelberg, Cologne and the now- 
defunct Erfurt). It survived the struggle 
between Catholicism and the Reformation 
(Martin Luther had a memorable dispu- 
tation there with Johann Eck in 1519). 
By the 18th century it was sternly Prot- 
estant in name and happily tolerant in 
fact. Student Johann Wolfgang Goethe 
spent much of his time impressing girls in 
local wine cellars, called the place “Little 
Paris.” “It was a delightiully individual- 
istic school,” recalls a West German pro- 
fessor who studied there in the early 
1930s, when it boasted many a towering 
scholar. “We studied hard. We en‘oyed 
Leipzig and its charms—the wonderful 
Gewandhaus orchestra, the Friday night 
Bach concerts in the Thomaskirche and 
the fine restaurants. 

Coal and Foxholes. Today the ancient 
school, which the Nazis corrupted and the 
Allies bombed, is a moral as well as a 
physical ruin. Across the burned-out front 
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700 MUCH TO DRINK 
NOT ENOUGH TO SELL 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle 


President 
Stitzel-Weller 
( Old Fitzgerald . 
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Stopped by the revenuer ona country 
road, the Kentucky mountaineer 
claimed his jug contained only water 
from the spring. 


Choking down one test swig, the 
law insisted the man do likewise. 


“What do you know!” sputtered 
the mountaineer, ‘““The good Lord’s 
gone and done it again.” 


Now, our whiskey doesn’t happen 
that fast, although it is a-miracle 
of nature that —— yeast, grain 
and water to potable spirit. And 
it’s no less an act of providence, 
working inside a charred oak keg, 
that slowly gentles whiskey to the 
tongue. 


We purposely make the kind of 
bourbon that takes a heap of aging. 
We're in the “old-age” whiskey busi- 
ness as evidenced by the fact that 
we have more storage space in pro- 
portion to production than anyone 
in our industry. 





Eight years ago we set aside a 
few choice barrels to age to this 
miracle of perfection. Just lately, 
after knocking out the bungs and 
complying with the usual Govern- 
ment BO'TTLED-IN-BOND proce- 
dure, we were finally able to sample 
the results worked by Nature and 
Time. Perfection! 


There’s hardly enough of this 
miracle stuff to sell, yet more than 
we can drink, 


So we're emptying these barrels 
into genteel antique bottles labeled 
Very Old Fitzgerald, wrapping them 
in soft tissue inside a handsome gift 
box, and offering them on a “this- 
is-all-for-now” basis. Labels may be 
personalized if you desire. 


If you are one of the inner circle 
whose mature tastes have alread 
discovered OxLp FirzGeRawp, this 
miracle whiskey is for you. We'd 
sooner it find its way into your glass 
than be wasted on anyone unable to 
appreciate truly fine bourbon. 


Should you not be able to find 
Very Old Fitzgerald available, please 
write me personally. I will set aside 
a modest amount so long as it lasts, 
then arrange delivery through the 
retailer of your choice. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Aged 8 Years 

Made in U.S.A. } 





of its baroque main building (on Karl 
Marx-Square ) are red banners blazing du- 
bious slogans. Sample: “Friendship with 
the Soviet Union insures peace, protects 
freedom and provides a better life for all.” 
For 185 teachers and 13,800 students, 
contrast with the vibrant past is painful. 
Leipzig is the largest East German Uni- 
versity—and the saddest. It is an outright 
Communist trade school. 

Except for physical sciences, headed by 
Nuclear Physicist Gustay Hertz, almost 
every Leipzig department has been de- 
stroyed academically. Compulsory courses 
(Marxism, Russian) help to keep a stu- 
dent in school as long as 13 hours a day. 
Homework is often an evening spent pros- 
elytizing citizens about Marxism. ‘‘Vaca- 
tion” is an assignment in the coal mines 
or harvesting crops. While prune-faced fe- 
male lecturers drone on about the miracles 
of collectivization, the student “sport” so- 
ciety dutifuiiy digs foxholes and practices 
with carbines. As paid employees of the 


| state, students have little trouble passing 


as long as they remain politically reliable. 
The school must fulfill its “production 
plan” and turn out so many graduates per 
year. Every graduate must pledge to work 
in whatever job the state assigns. 

Go West. Protest is unlikely; Big 


| Brother is watching through a network of 


one informer for every 20 students. But 
escape is fashionable: in the last 19 
months *‘model” Leipzig lost 108 teachers 
and more than 700 students who fled to 
West Germany. “You get to a certain 
point,”’ says one girl refugee. “Then you 
can’t stand the constant ‘You must! You 
must!’ any longer.” 

Last week the rectors of West Germa- 
ny’s universities, which still recognize East 
German degrees, gave notice that soon 
they may give up. Sternly, the rectors 
rejected invitations to join Leipzig’s birth- 
day celebration, which to them seemed 
only a wake. Leipzig’s rector, a complai- 
sant agriculturist named Georg Mayer who 
took over in 1948, seemed undismayed by 
the widening gap between his institution 
and those of West Germany. Further wid- 
ening, said he as Party Boss Ulbricht 
beamed, “is an objective necessity.” 


The Goal Is Good 


In the harsh heat of Cairo Internation- 
al Airport last year, a Chinese-American 
traveler idly watched a scrawny Egyptian 
newsboy. The boy got nowhere with his 
tabloid sheet. But when Richard C. Kao 
of Los Angeles saw the boy snatch a piece 
of bread from a restaurant table, Kao 
decided that he wanted a newspaper. He 
offered a £5 note, his smallest bill. The 
boy quickly fetched the change. Counting 
it, Kao discovered that he had got his 
paper free. It was simple enough, the boy 
explained. The slender man ‘with the 
kind face” had only a £5 note; he must 
be broke, The paper was free. 

By last week, bright, shiny-eyed Abdel 


Rasik Hefny, 15, had seen his thoughtful 


gesture blossom amazingly. An orphan, 
and sole support of a younger brother, 
Abdel was earning 75¢ a day on good 
days. He is now a delighted student at one 


of suburban Cairo’s finest private schools; 
he is aiming for a Swiss university and 
perhaps medical school. He is well on the 
way to realizing a dream that seemed 
fantastic last year: “To become an edu- 
cated man and help my people.” 

By no means rich, polite Bachelor Rich- 
ard Kao, 30, is a sort of industrial scholar. 
He has a Ph.D. in economics (University 
of Illinois) and another under way in 
mathematics at U.C.L.A, An alumnus of 
Santa Monica's famed nonprofit Rand 
Corp., he now works for a similar “think 
palace.” the Planning Research Corp. in 
Los Angeles. To a man of Kao’s training, 
Newsboy Abdel’s quick mind was obvious. 
“His goal is good,’ mused Kao. “He 
wants to be an educated man.” 

When Kao got back home last year, he 
wrote Abdel advising him to find a school 





Stupent HEFNy 
A free paper went a long way. 


and get to work at his studies. Abdel 
picked out the Protestant-supported Amer- 
ican Mission School for Boys, and Kao 
arranged to get him admitted this fall. 
Kao flew back to Cairo this summer, laid 
out Abdel’s four-year curriculum. It was 
stiff: four years of English and French, 
two of German, four years of science 
(including theoretical physics), four years 
of math (including calculus). “I did not 
lead the boy to think that everything was 
now taken care of,” says Kao in his care- 
ful tones. “His report cards are mailed to 
me. He has what I guess you would call 
a fellowship. It will be renewed each year, 
so long as he earns it.” 

The cost to Kao is about $700 a year. 
“This is really very little,” he says. “In 
fact, it cost me nothing. I teach a course 
at U.C.L.A. one night a week, and my 
income from that is enough to cover the 
boy’s education.” Kao finds it strange that 
this should interest anyone. “Really, I do 
not understand why anyone should ques- 
tion why someone helps someone else. If 
you are capable, you help. That’s all.” 
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THE MOMENT OF SALES SUCCESS in this Marketing 
Age depends on five packaging prerequisites: definitive 
market analysis; structural design; graphic design; equip- 
ment engineering; and package testing. Today, there is one 
company equipped to provide you with Creative Packaging 
Service in all these areas . . . Fibreboard. 

Fibreboard is the only major carton and container manu- 


will 

she 

pick 
your 
product? 





facturer in the United States whose entire marketing effort 
. salesman to scientist . . . is organized to match your 
marketing problems. And when your packaging decision 
is made, Fibreboard will produce your packages in the 
West’s largest, most modern facilities. 
For any possible packaging assistance you desire, phone 
or write Fibreboard today. 


475 Brannan Street, San Francisco, California 
ES EO ARERID oi.cco in Deorer, Sete, Chiengo, Lor Angeles, Omaha, New York and other major cities 
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SCIENCE 





Hat Trick 


While Soviet scientists cheered their 
Lunik back toward earth, U.S. space and 
missile men also put in a busy week. In 
a three-point hat trick after weeks of 
disappointing failures, the U.S. orbited 
an instrument-packed scientific satellite, 
quickly topped off that accomplishment 
with the most successful flights yet of 
an air-launched ballistic missile and a 
Nike-Zeus anti-missile missile. Items: 

@ Up from the launch pad at Cape 
Canaveral and into orbit from the tip of 
a four-stage Army Juno IT rocket curved 
the 91}-lb. Explorer VII. By far the most 
sophisticated U.S. satellite, it is crammed 
with instruments that will chemically 
identify and count heavy particles of 
cosmic rays (knowledge that is crucial to 
manned space flight), study the transfer 
of heat from tropics to polar regions and 
from the earth back into space (which is 
basic to weather forecasting), and carry 
out other experiments. The satellite is 
shaped like a gyroscope and is spun to 
keep it whirling cleanly instead of tum- 
bling. It squeals like a bagpipe as it sig- 
nals from two transmitters—one powered 
by a chemical battery, the other solar- 
powered and possibly could transmit for 
the expected life of the satellite—2o 
years. But, through a unique timing de- 
vice, the radio will shut off after one 
year so as not to clutter the air waves. 
Explorer VII takes over from the Ex- 
plorer VI paddlewheel (Trme, Aug. 17), 
whose solar-powered radio, expected to 
run for years, disappointingly signed off 
a fortnight ago. 

@ Within hours of the Explorer VII 
firing, and not far away, a B-47 bomber 
rose seven miles above the Atlantic. It 
hovered off the Florida coast until the 
orbiting Explorer VI was passing over- 
head; then the three-man crew launched 
a two-stage, solid-fuel Bold Orion missile. 








The 37-ft. Martin-made missile lifted into 
a steep arc, soared “within ten miles” of 
Explorer VI, 156 miles up. It then con- 
tinued squarely on course, plunking into 
the ocean 1,000 miles from the launch 
spot. The Air Force’s argument: an air- 
borne ballistic missile like Bold Orion, 
mounted on a long-endurance B-70 bomb- 
er, would provide instantaneous retaliation 
against aggression, from a missile base 
that would be difficult to pinpoint and 
knock out; it might also be used against 
enemy satellites or spaceships. 

@ Next day an Army solid-fuel Nike- 
Zeus anti-missile missile streaked across 
the skies above White Sands Proving 
Ground, N. Mex. Among the nation’s 
warbirds, it is the most powerful (up to 
500,000 Ibs. thrust v. 400,000 Ibs. for the 
Atlas) and’ the fastest (more than 17,000 
m.p.h.). At those speeds the Zeus en- 
counters enormous heat and stress, and it 
broke up on its maiden flight in August. 
Last week’s Zeus fell a bit short of its 
planned 100-mile course, but showed that 
the frame and propulsion system are 
basically solid. 


Man vy. Bird 


Midway Island is the happy home of 
645,000 albatrosses—about 35% of the 
world population of the Laysan species 
and 16% of the black-footed species. 
Difficulty is, Midway is also the home 
of a major air facility of the U.S. Navy, 
and the place is not big enough for both 
bird and plane. Last week the U.S. Navy 
decided that the troublesome albatross 
must go. 

The great birds (wingspan: about 7 ft.) 
go through such distressingly gooney an- 
tics that Navymen long ago dubbed them 
gooney birds. Among other things, they 
need large, clear areas to take off and 
land, and they find airports ideal. The 
friendly gooney birds lay their big eggs on 
or near the runways, rise in clouds as if to 


- 
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P. A. DuMont—Fish and Wildlife Service 


Atpatrosses & Navy PLANE ON Mipway 
Neither flames, nor burning tires, nor egg snatchers deter the friendly gooney. 








welcome planes on landing or to see them 
off on take-offs. Often they fly smack into 
an airborne craft. They have dived into 
propellers, smashed against expensive ra- 
domes, causing about $300,000 damage a 
year. Far worse is the ever-present dan- 
ger that a Midway albatross may some- 
day really clobber a $6,000,000 plane and 
cause a fatal crackup. 

The Navy has tried to shoo the gooneys 
away. Sailormen have attempted to drive 
them out by burning old tires, scare them 
out by dropping flares on them and shoot- 
ing off rifles, bazookas and mortars near 
them, When the gooneys stoically ignored 
it all, the Navy people called upon the 
scientists. The scientists tried filching the 
gooneys’ eggs. The birds wailed like ban- 
shees at the egg snatchers, then promptly 
laid some more. In desperation, the Navy 
packed some gooneys into planes, hauled 
them to far-off Guam, to Kwajalein, to 
northern Japan, even to Puget Sound— 
4,000 miles away. Unerringly, the goo- 
neys, thoughtfully marked with a shock- 
ing-pink head dye for identi‘cation, flew 
back to Midway. And the Navy learned 
that nothing smells up a plane more pun- 
gently than a load of airsick gooneys. 

The Navy's latest proposed stratagem 
is simple: a bash on the head for every 
gooney. But chances are this plan will 
never really get off the ground. First of 
all, it will take the Navy at least five 
years to purge the birds: young gooneys 
leave Midway shortly after birth to wan- 
der, return only at the age of five. Fur- 
thermore, back in the U.S., outraged con- 
servationists have organized a concerted 
protest to Congress against the projected 
slaughter. 

In an attempt to soothe man and bird 
alike, the Navy is creating an airport for 
albatrosses on the nearby, nonstrategic 
island of Kure, hopes to build up the 
small albatross population there (current 
count; 700). Fortnight ago Navy bull- 
dozers cut a series of 50-ft. swaths through 
the brush to make special gooney run- 
ways. But last week, at the peak of their 
mating season, the gooneys again defied 
the U.S. Navy. As ornithologists had pre- 
dicted, not one winged off to the new, 
man-made sanctuary. 


Toward Control of Growth 


Amid the gently rolling countryside of 
Beltsville, Md., there is a strange garden 
that would drive any weekend horticultur- 
ist to distraction. Among the odd sights: 
pine trees that grow only 8 in. tall, chry- 
santhemums that flower in spring instead 
of fall, poinsettias that bloom in June's 
heat instead of Christmastime cold. But 
these plant anomalies are man-made. For 
U.S. Department of Agriculture scientists 
have discovered the mysterious chemical 
in plants that regulates plant growth, have 
found that they can stunt trees at their 
pleasure, make flowers bloom when they 
choose. 

Light in the Darkness. Nurserymen 
have known since 1920 that certain plants 
could be made to bloom earlier than usual 
by shading them with opaque cloth for 
part of each day. Guess was that some- 
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James Boswell drank here | White Horse, of course | 


James Boswell, Alexandei Pope, and Sir Walter Scott are among the literary 


ghosts who haunt Edinburgh s famous White Horse Inn. The authors 
hite Horse, of course—the greatest Scotch 


100% Scotch whiskies, White Horse is still made from the of White Horse is individually numbered and registered 
ofiginal two-centuries-old recipe. Its shimmering golden at the distillery. Does not such grandeur prompt you, too, 
color promises truc Scotch flavor tempered by Highland to woo the muse? White Horse, ‘ 
smoothness. And, to assure you of perfection, every bottle the Greatest Scotch in History. = ‘ra 4 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED, 86.8 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N.Y. C. 





























NICE * * OCTOBER, 1959 ° Get the Hertz Habit 


The weather's fine for driving! 


The Brand-New Corvair 


* * * 
Rent the One You’d 
Like to Try Today 
Just call your local | 
Hertz Rent A Car office 


Reservations are being taken today at Hertz Rent A 
Car offices the country over for the compact Corvair by 
Chevrolet, the 1960 Chevrolet and practically all the other 
fine, new cars that have just come out. Hertz has hundreds 
of them available right now. Thousands more are on order— 
sedans, hardtops, station wagons, convertibles and sports 
cars of all kinds. At Hertz, you can be first to sample and 





enjoy the newest. 
. . . 

Take the new Corvair—a car 
probably nobody you know has 
driven yet. It sounds like fun 
(and it is!), automobile people 
say it handles like a dream in 
city traffic (and it does!), but 
these are the things you want to 
find out for yourself. 


You can do it at Hertz. To 
drive one around town, just call 
the Hertz office nearest you. To 
have one meet your plane or 
train on a business or pleasure 
trip, again, all it takes is a phone 
call to your local Hertz office. 
New Corvair or Chevrolet, any 
new car you'd like to try will be 
ready and waiting for you to 
drive to your heart's content. 


Hertz € Iffers a 








Almost any new car you want 
to drive, you can reserve today at 
Hertz Rent A Car. A Corvair or 
other compact car. A beautiful 
new 1960 Chevrolet. Cadillac. 
Buick. Oldsmobile. Pontiac. 
Corvette, Or other fine car. 

In almost any model, too 
sedan, station wagon, hardtop, 
convertible. You get your choice 
at most Hertz offices. You get 


the car you want when you want | 


it to do what you want. 


Even If You’ve Never 
Rented a Car Before 


It’s fun to drive the new cars 
right after they come out, espe- 
cially cars as exciting and differ- 
ent as these new Chevrolets. 
If you're ever going to try The 
Hertz Idea, there's no better time 
than now to do it! 


New Car Makes and Models 


‘Credit Card? 
OK with Hertz 


NEW CARD SAVES 
YOU TIME AND MONEY 


With the new Hertz Auto- 
matic Charge Card, you cut red 
| tape, get just one bill a month 
no matter where or how often 
you rent, 





You can also charge Herts 
Rent A Car service with your 
fir Travel, Hilton Carte 
Blanche, Diners’ Club, Ameri- : 
can Express or any other) CORVAIR BY CHEVROLET rear-mounted aluminum 
accredited charge card. compact car handling, luxury car ride and room. 








ry this 





Wide Range of 






Rent It Here... 
Leave It There 


Hertz Ideas to make travel 
more convenient for you began 
well over 30 years ago. “Rent 
it here . . . Leave it there” sery- 
ice is one of them. 

At the end of a plane or 
train trip, you can rent anew 
Hertz car and drive it hun- 
dreds of miles away, if you 
wish. Then for a modest serv- 
ice charge, you can simply 
leave it at the Hertz office 
nearest’ your last stop ~fly 
home directly from there. 

ee 





|__No backtracking. No delays. — -_ — : . . 

| No more convenient way to save 1960 CHEVROLET—America’s favorite ear in your choice 
time and money on any business give you more room, more luxury >» more car. You're in the 
or pleasure trip. 





..- It’s Getting Around * aw * * * Chicago 4, Illinois * * 


and the 1960 Chevrolet 


* * * * * * 


NO ENTRA CHARGES 


What Better 
No extra charge for automatic 
drive and power steering. And | By 
all Hertz rates include all gaso- 


Way to Try 
One Before You 
line, oil and proper insurance, 2a onnse 0) ee 
whether you Lad by "Ga day, F ree Dir ection That's why Hertz has the new 
week or longer. 








LOW RATES 


At Hertz, you don’t pay a 
penny more to drive the 
newest. oe ce 


You can rent a 1960 Chevrolet 
at the regular low Hertz rates. 
And you can get a new Corvair, 
Chevy's economy car, at econ- 
omy rates when you rent one 
from Hertz. 


Buy One 


To really get the feel of a car, 
you've got to spend more than a 
few minutes behind the wheel. 
Once around the block doesn’t 
show you how it takes bumps 
and turns, how it parks and fits 
into your garage. 








cars as soon as they come out 


Fi nder Kit with so you can spend all the time you 


sat. Wa We Is want with them, drive them a: 
Hertz Is First With Both | ,, : ith them, drive 1 as 
k very New ( ar your own for as long as you like. 

Hertz specializes in new car | *~ », Ae Hertz has all the new cars right 
service—the new cars you want You always know the way to | D0W, including the exciting new 


to drive, when you want most | go, when you rent a car from Corvair and 1960 Chevrolet. A 
to drive them. First with the | Hertz. In most any city, a Hertz | Call to the Hertz office nearest 
engine, automatic drive, Corvair, first with the 1960) Direction Finder Kit is vours | YOU Will reserve the one you'd 
one for Chevrolet, Hertz is first again | for the asking. : like to try. 
with the newest and the finest! 








You get easy-to-follow maps World Traveler 
« 


that take all the guesswork out 
of getting where you're going | Gives Report 
and back again. : a 
Se on Hertz Service 
You get travel folders and 
quick-trip guides. Information 
on churches. Tips on where to 
stay, places to eat and things to 
do in and around town, 


“Hertz has over 1,750 offices 
spread throughout the United 
States and 31 foreign countries. 

“Wherever you are, wherever 
you're going, there’s always a 
Hertz office right nearby to 
Trip Special serve you. i 
a mii: WORLD-WIDE 
Try This Hertz reservation service 


rT Y “And, at Hertz, the reser- 
W eek-End Idea vation service is not only fast 

- ‘ and free, it too is world-wide. 

Next time you fly back from a " 


business trip on Friday, reserve 


a new Hertz car to meet you at 
Rent a car 





Business 








the airport and drive it home. 
This way, you don’t tie up 
your own car in a parking lot 
while you're away, and you have 
an extra car to enjoy over the 
week-end. Monday—just drop 
of models, each with fresh new styling and features that the car off at the Hertz office “Any Hertz office will be 
height of fashion wherever you drive in this one. nearest you. You'll like this happy to reserve a new car 
Hertz Idea, too! for you anywhere.” 
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707 








Eve) ‘y 24 hours, more than 9,600 passengers travel by Boel ‘ing 


707 je tliner—the most popular sarlitier in aviation history. 
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Walter Bennett 
BELTSVILLE’s Dr. HENDRICKS 


Eight-inch pines and June poinsettias. 


thing in the plant’s internal mechanism 
recorded the smaller amount of sunlight, 
signaled the plant that the days had short- 
ened, that colder weather was approach- 
ing, and that it had better flower fast. But 
botanists were unable to identify the day- 
measuring mechanism or explain how it 
worked. 

To study this mechanism, Beltsville sci- 
entists under Dr. Sterling B. Hendricks, 
60, first played all the colors of the spec- 
trum on a variety of plants. Most colors 
had no effect. But when red light was 
played on the plants, the effect was dra- 
matic. They reacted even to a brief, 30- 
sec. flash of red light during a 14-hour 
period of darkness. Apparently programed 
to the proposition that a new day had 
begun, the plants altered growth cycles 
accordingly. 

Having learned that red light was the 
key, the scientists squeezed the juice out 
of bean seedlings, separated the juices 
into many different fractions, and tested 
each for its reaction to red light. Their 
quarry proved to be a protein-containing 
pigment that makes up only one part in 
one million of the juice. 

Change in the Morning. In a way that 
scientists still do not fully comprehend, 
the pigment changes its chemical structure 
when red light hits it. As long as the red 
light lasts, the new structure persists. 
When the light dies, the pigment begins 
slowly to change back to its original state, 
a process that takes roughly twelve hours. 
Thus, when the red rays in the morning 
sun strike a leaf, the light-sensitive pig- 
ment changes into its new state and stays 
that way until sundown. This tells the 
plant, in the chemical language to which 
it responds, how long the day is and there- 
fore what the season is. 

To check their findings, Beltsville’s men 
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dosed plants with red light at all hours of 
the night. Fooling plants into believing 
the nights were longer or shorter than they 
really were seasonally, the scientists were 
able to make plants bloom months early 
or late. They have so efficiently programed 
some pine trees that they grew only 8 in. 
in four years—responding to the signal 
that it is winter, no time for growth— 
while their unmolested neighbors rose to 
20 ft. 

The Beltsville substance is so new to 
chemists that it has not yet been analyzed 
or even named. But it is a major discov- 
ery in basic knowledge, may lead to bigger 
crops grown faster, and to control over 
harvesting times. “It’s as if we had been 
hitting a carburetor with a hammer for 
years in an attempt to adjust it,” says Dr. 
Hendricks. “Discovering this pigment is 
like learning that a screw on the bottom 
of the carburetor is what regulates it.” 


Waves Under the Sea 


In the 60-year history of radio, man 
has learned to send signals over moun- 
tains, across oceans, and up to the moon 
and back. But the search for a radio that 
could transmit signals beneath the water’s 
surface was sterner. To receive messages 
in World War II, subs had to surface or 
poke up the antenna-bearing periscope 
and risk detection. Last week word leaked 
that the U.S. Navy has whipped this 
underwater communications problem. 

On a peninsula jutting from the rocky 


northern coast near Cutler, Me., the Navy | 


is building a $63 million transmitter com- 
plex that, by any measure, will rank as the 
world’s biggest. Rising 980 ft., its two 
main antenna masts are almost as tall as 
the Eiffel Tower (984 ft.). With their 
flanking arrays of twelve smaller masts, 
each complex occupies the ground space 
of eleven Pentagons. Operating at 2,000,- 
ooo watts, the station will be 40 times 


more powerful than the biggest com- 
mercial stations and three times more 
powerful than the mightiest military | 


transmitters known to exist in the U.S. 
or the Soviet Union. 

When it goes on the air in January 
1961, the new station will operate on a 
very low frequency band (14 to 30 kilo- 
cycles), sending out radio waves up to 
one mile long audible to surface ships and 
shore stations around the world. It may be 
utilized experimentally to try out the new 
Tepee scatter-back system for detecting 
missile firings in Russia. But specifically, 
it should be capable of sending orders to 
subs operating under the surface of the 
North Atlantic and Arctic Oceans. The 
Navy says that the signals will reach 
“deep down.” Best estimate is that they 
will penetrate more than roo ft. of water. 

Cloud on the horizon, no bigger than a 
boatswain’s hand, as the sun rises on a 
new era in underwater communication: if 
radio waves can penetrate water to com- 








municate with submarines. they may even- | 


tually be usable with different instrumen- 
tation for detection of submarines, which 
are now immune from anything but sur- 
face sighting and chance encounters with 
short-range sound devices. 


What's wrong 
with 
your stocks? 


That may seem like a strange ques- 
tion for us to ask, but it’s one no in- 
vestor can afford to ignore. 


Because the bad things about a stock 
you own can be just as important as 
the good things—at times even more 
important. 

Look at it this way: Before you buy 
a stock you check both the good and 
the bad, make as sure as you can that 
it really is the best you can buy for 
your purposes, 

But once you've bought it, the em- 
phasis sometimes shifts. Like a lot of 
people we know, you may tend to for- 
get the bad things—just keep looking 
for all the evidence you can find to 
support your original judgment — to 
prove that you made a good buy. 

That's only human, we admit. 


But it can be dangerous—especially 
if it blinds you to change. 

Because investment values do change, 
and if new facts should develop that 
make one of your stocks far less desir- 
able—well, the sooner you know about 
it the better. 


That’s why our account executives 
get so many calls from experienced in- 
vestors . . . why these investors keep 
checking on the current status of their 
holdings to make sure that nothing's 
gone wrong. 

If you’re not sure about the stocks 
you own, you might find it helpful to 
discuss your portfolio with one of our 
account executives yourself. You can 
reach one by phone if you like, or talk 
to one in person anytime you care to 
visit— 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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The Old Subscribers 

On their park benches in the sunny 
harbor on Florida’s Gulf Coast, residents 
of St. Petersburg watched for a sign of 
fall. One day last week it came: the obitu- 
ary space in the St. Petersburg Times 


(circ. 100,225) rose from the summer 
normal of two columns to five. 
Times subscribers knew what this 


meant: the annual migration to St. Peters- 
burg had begun. A mecca for retired old- 
sters—nearly one of four St. Petersburg 
residents is over 65, against a national 
average of one in twelve—the city is also a 
winter shelter for 75,000 chilled Northern- 
ers. Most of the newcomers are as far 
along in years as the steady customers in 
Central Avenue’s blood-pressure shops 
(s0¢ a reading) and the softball players 
on the St. Petersburg Pels and Gulls (age 
range: 50 to 75). As the visitors arrive. 
the need for additional obituary space 
goes up proportionately. 

Hockey Scores & Tuna Fish. St. Peters- 
burg’s retired oldtimers know exactly what 
they want in a newspaper, and it is up to 
the Times to give it to them. Each day, 
the paper devotes several columns to 
bridge, checkers, baseball, club meetings, 
roque and shuffleboard, The casualty list 
from a Vermont train wreck will be car- 
ried in full; hockey scores from Canada 
appear regularly; the opening of a new 
bridge in Philadelphia may not make Pitts- 
burgh papers, but it is likely to appear in 
the St. Petersburg Times, whose old sub- 
scribers come from all over the U.S. and 
Canada and deniand such coverage. 

The Times’s readers are exacting. From 
sobering experience, the Times’s Executive 
Editor Thomas C. Harris, 51, has learned 
that the green benches lining Central Av- 
enue are crowded with retired authorities 
from every imaginable field, all vigilant to 
catch the Times in error. Running a filler 
item on annual steel production in the 
U.S., the Times misquoted a single digit: 
five readers called in triumphantly with 
the correction, When an ad erroneously 
quoted a can of tuna at 7¢ instead of 17¢, 
penny-watching pensioners bought 6,960 
cans in six hours; the store billed the 
Times $696 for the mistake. 

"You Think Twice." Since brevity is 
not a virtue of the Times’s letters-to-the- 
editor writers, the paper has ruled that 
300 words is the maximum printable 
length—and many aged readers suspicious- 
ly count every word, call in to protest the 
slightest overage. In past years, the morn- 
ing Times was apt to be careless about 
punctual deliveries, but oldsters tend to 
be early risers, and now the paper reaches 
every subscriber's doorstep before 6 a.m. 

Catering to the particular tastes of its 
elderly and omnivorous readers is an obli- 
gation that President and Editor Nelson 
P. Poynter, whose family has owned this 
old-gold mine for years, is happy to dis- 
charge. Indeed, the oldsters have had a 
healthy effect on the paper itself. “They 
make you think twice before generalizing,” 
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RIDA NATIO 


George Sweers-—-St.. Petersburg Times 
Sr. PererspurG “Times” READERS 


Calling signals from the bench. 
said a Times staffer: “They really read the 
newspaper. They not only have the time, 
they have the informed interest. They're a 


challenge.” Meeting that challenge has 
helped rank the St. Petersburg Times 
among the South’s most solid newspapers. 


Accent on Youth 


The British Labor Party and its mighti- 
est press mouthpiece, London's Daily 
Mirror, have long drawn strength from a 
common source: young people. The Labor 
Party grew to power with help from Brit- 
ain’s discontented, we-can-change-the- 
world young folk. The Daily Mirror (circ. 
4.571.000), serving up a spicy blend of 
triangular love, bloody crimes, and _pic- 
tures of young ladies in the near buff, 
came to command the world's largest 
newspaper audience of readers under 35 
years: some 1,500,000. But in recent 
months, the Mirror has begun to wonder 
if, so far as its youthful readers are con- 
cerned, it might not have some hardening 
of the arteries. To Mirror Proprietor Cecil 
Harmsworth King and Editorial Director 
Hugh Cudlipp, the recent British elec- 
tions were the chilling proof. 

Boot-Faced Aunts. Among the most 
significant results of the elections was the 
fact that the Labor Party had lost much 
of its appeal to youth. Said London’s 
Tory Daily Telegraph: “The younger gen- 
eration regards the Socialists either as 
Strangers or as a collection of austere, 
button-booted, boot-faced, half-fossilized 
aunts, embittered by grim repressions and 
memories of something nasty seen down 
in the coal mine.” The Mirror, a shrill 
echo of Labor Party slogans, plainly 
shared in Labor's loss of appeal to youth. 

After the sweeping Conservative elec- 





tion victory, the Daily Mirror stridently 
proclaimed its continuing prominence as 
the favorite newspaper of-Britain’s young 
people. “Sit back, folks,” it cried last 
week on Page One. “Why is the Mirror 
read by more people than any other Brit- 
ish paper? The answer is—it’s gay. Buoy- 
ant. Moves with the times . . . The ac- 
cent is on youth.” 

But even as these brave words were 
appearing in print, King and Cudlipp were 
taking stock—and making changes de- 
signed to revive the Mirror’s appeal to 
youth. Out last week went the Page One 
slogan that the Mirror had used for 14 
years: “Forward with the People.” Out 
too went the Mirror’s concession to mid- 
dle-aged readers: a serious political col- 
umn by Labor M.P. Richard Crossman, 
who, with help from the Mirror’s Cud- 
lipp, had also written the scathing but in- 
effective campaign broadside called “The 
Tory Swindle.” And finally, out went a 
British newspaper institution: a comic- 
strip character named Jane, who won 
fame by appearing in the near altogether 
at any and every opportunity. Jane, by 
calendar count, should now be about 53 
years old, and her lissome virtues have 
palled on Britain’s youth. Installed in her 
place was a postgraduate nymphet named 
Patti. 

"Bellyful of Politics." The Mirror also 
trotted out the life story of Tommy 
Steele, England's answer to Elvis Presley, 
and a series on the “oh-so-quickly Ris- 
ing Generation.” Almost entirely missing 
from the paper was any mention of poli- 
tics. “When you've just had an election,” 
said Cecil King, “the course is set for the 
next five years. Women readers particu- 
larly have had a bellyful of politics.” 
More could be expected of the Mirror in 
its effort to recapture its youthful appeal. 
But the question that remained wide open 
was whether the Daily Mirror, in trying 
to get rid of its middle-age spread, had 
not exchanged it for a case of second 
childhood. 


Do-It-Yourself Sportswriter 

Puffing only lightly despite his 44 years, 
the man in the sneakers, sweatshirt and 
shorts jogged determinedly around Long 
Island’s Roosevelt Raceway, a half-mile 
track ordinarily reserved for horses. At 
the early-morning hour, the trotters were 
out exercising too, pulling balloon-tired 
practice sulkies, passing the two-legged 
runner in a flurry of neighs, snorts and 
hooves. The man barely noticed. Lou Mil- 
ler, New York World-Telegram and Sun 
sportswriter, was warming up for work. 

Four miles or so later, flushed and re- 
freshed (“I’m as strong as any horse’’), 
Miller exercised half a dozen horses for 
their owners, got them around the track 
in creditable training times (2:15 to 2:50 
for two laps, against an average race speed 
of 2:05). The Miller workout service has 
been in steady demand since a fortnight 
ago, when, entered for fun in a night race 
at Roosevelt, he brought a 10-1 shot home 
second. 

Miller's place performance at Roosevelt 
was only one highlight of a sportswriting 
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When the National Aeronautics and Space Administration's Project 
Mercury's man is orbiting in space, he will be as alone as 

man’s ever been. His electronic communication from far beyond 
earth is an essential element of our exploration of space 

within the solar system. The nation's first manned-satellite fired 

into orbit will carry microwave antennas conceived, designed, and 





produced by Melpar, under contract to McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, 
prime contractor for the Project Mercury Capsule. The electronic 
creativity in our plants and laboratories is dedicated to 

world-wide governmental, industrial and space application. 
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MELPAR © INC 


A SUBSIDIARY OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


For detalis on provocative job openings in Advanced Scientific Engineering Areas, write to: Professional Employment 
in historic Fairfax County, 10 miles from Washington, D.C. 


Supervisor, 3602 Arlington Bivd., Faille Church, Virginia 
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It is all events—politics, 
business, finance, 
national and foreign 
affairs . . . and it’s also 
the trends in religion 
and education, the 
developments in science 
and medicine, the latest 
creations in art, music 
and the theater. 


and you'll find an 
accurate, incisive 
presentation of this news 
each week in TIME’s 23 
Clear, concise and 
colorful chapters. 


. . to get 
it Straight 


Absolutely ey 
different i 
pipe tobacco 
.. try it 







career that few of his colleagues would 
care to copy. A physical cultist who 
breathes deeply from habit, runs three to 
ten miles and does two hours of calisthen- 
ics every day, Lou Miller covers the 
world of sports by getting into the act. 

He scrimmaged with the Navy football 
team before the Sugar Bowl game in 
1954, once put first-string Navy Tackle 
Jim Royer out of commission with an in- 
jured knee. He interviewed Milers Glenn 
Cunningham, Wes Santee and John Landy 


by running alongside—a practice that San- 





tee, after losing a race in 19ss. 


deplored That crazy Miller ran me 





the ground.” In his prime, he sparred wit 
Olympic Welterweight Hank Herring, and 
he is credited with pulling New York Yan- 
kee Pitcher Bob Turley out of a slump 


early in the 1957 season by showing him 





Greene—N.Y, World-Telegr 
MILLer & MILER Lanpy 
Few colleagues would care to cor y. 


o 
“ 


how to relax by breathing deeply before 
each pitch. Said Turley, who won 
games the next year: “I owe it all to Lou 
Miller. 

Although Sportswriter Miller’s athletic 
activities are a pastime, it is one that he 
turns to good professional use. Example 
once, after jogging around Detroit’s Briggs 
Stadium, he ran into another early-morn- 
ing riser, Boston Red Sox Outfielder Ted 
Williams, who is notorious for his profane 
inability to say anything printable to 
sportswriters. But in the companionship 
of their informal conversation, Williams 
gave Lou Miller an exclusive interview 





athletic years on the VW 





Tele 
Bronx-born Lou Miller shows few 


im, solid (5 ft. 114 in., 18s Ibs. 


of wear. He can still run a mile in 44 min. 

when he is not teaching the rudiments 
of football to neighborhood kids in Ve- 
rona, N.J., where he lives. Roosevelt track 


officials 





re so impressed by his turf 





showing t y plan to let him try 
again. Lou Miller is ready for that—or 
almost anything else. “When I exercise 
I feel just like a colt,” he says, flexing a 
g ull 
I’m roo—and then I’ll run beyond that.” 














muscle or two. “I'll keep on rur 
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HIPPOCRATES—Medicine Becomes a Science—reproduced here is one of a 
series of original oil paintings commissioned by Parke-Davis 


Great 
Moments 


in 
Medici 
edicine 
Diagnosis of disease by means of touch, hearing, and 
close observation was advocated by Hippocrates. This 
kindly, dedicated Greek physician practiced in the 
fifth century B.C. He is revered worldwide as the 
“Father of Medicine.” There emerged from his teach- 
ings a system of professional practices based on natural 


study and rational inquiry, which replaced older 
systems based on magic and superstition, 


The ethical principles laid down by this ancient pre- 
ceptor guide the modern physician, whose chief con- 
cerns are the welfare of his patients and careful study 
of their individual needs. With the aid of today’s 





PARKE-DAVIS _ 


scientific discoveries, your physician is able to provide 
the finest medical care the world has ever known. 


For nearly a century, Parke-Davis has emphasized two 
things. First, we have sought to improve existing 
medicines and to discover new ones. Second, we have 
consistently developed new manufacturing methods 
and testing procedures to insure the safety, potency, 
and effectiveness of all our products. Our greatest 
satisfaction is in the confidence with which physicians 
prescribe and pharmacists dispense Parke-Davis medi 
. and in the ever-increasing health and longer 
life of the peoples of the world. 


COPYRIGHT 1058, | 
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PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN 


... Pioneers in better medicines 








Cotton is weleome 
everywhere 


and commercial banks help put 
it to a thousand and one uses 


A strip of gauze, or a circus tent. A high- 
fashion gown, or a goblin costume. In 
countless ways cotton comforts, shelters 
and clothes all America. 

And the nation’s banks help. 

Loans to farmers, ginners and mill 
owners provide ready money to harvest 
cotton, process it and manufacture a 
thousand and one cotton products. Nor 
does the bank loan stop there. It follows 
cotton on to the market place, and fre- 
quently helps retailers stock the cotton 
items you want to buy. 

As the leading lender to business and 
industry, Chase Manhattan is proud to 
be part of the commercial banking system 
that provides money and financial coun- 
seling to all American enterprise. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 


Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit I tree Co 
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For more than a century New England Life has helped its policyholders, from coast to coast, to enjoy “a better life.” 
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45 features of the “Better Life” policy 
can help your family enjoy carefree days 
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The next time you buy life insurance strong old company are specialists in ar- and explain to you, point by point, how the 
protection for yourself and your family, ranging these benefits to fit the widest 45 features described therein can mean a 
make sure your policy has provisions that variety of personal needs. These men are better life for you and yours. 
are numerous enough and generous enough located from Maine to Hawaii. 
to meet almost any contingency. Your Have a New England NEW aha 
peace of mind will be contagious. Life agent show you 

The New England Life contract has the the unique exhibit, 





finest combination of guaranteed benefits at “Because no man can 
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any price. The representatives of this predict the future,” 
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MEDICINE 





One, Two or Three? 


From the U.S. Navy, of all places, 
came a report last week of an accurate 
way to tell, as early as the eleventh week 
of pregnancy, whether a woman will have 
one baby, twins or triplets. In the A.M.A. 
Journal, three Navy doctors said they 
used the electroencephalograph (brain- 
wave machine ). pasted leads to the wom- 
en’s abdomens, got recordings of electrical 
impulses that indicated the number of 
fetal hearts. The method, they noted, is 
far safer (for both mother and children) 
than X rays. Source of the data: service- 
men’s wives at the U.S. Naval Hospital, 
Portsmouth (Va.). 


Secrets of Life 


In the exquisitely complex chemistry 
of living things, no substances are more 
important than two that stand on the 
threshold between nonlife and life: ribo- 
nucleic acids (RNA) and deoxyribonu- 
cleic acids (DNA). Nothing can live with- 
out some kind of RNA, and the kind 
of RNA it produces, which determines 
whether it will become an amoeba or a 
mammoth, is in turn determined by its 
DNA, the template of heredity. Last week 
two U.S. physician-scientists were named 
winners of the 1959 Nobel Prize ($42,606) 
in medicine for having synthesized giant 
molecules of RNA and DNA, 

Severo Ochoa, 54, born in the Bay of 
Biscay town of Luarca, taught physiology 
at the University of Madrid until 1936. 
Then, with his family as sharply disrupted 
as his country by Franco's rebellion, 
Ochoa left to do research in Germany and 
England, came to the U.S. in rggo. After 
a year at St. Louis’ Washington Universi- 
ty, he joined Manhattan’s New York Uni- 
versity, intensified his research on en- 
zymes, the catalysts of life. In 1946 he 
had a brilliant post-doctoral student, Ar- 
thur Kornberg. Within ten years Dr. 
Ochoa and colleagues found a way to make 
an enzyme build up nucleic acids and, in 
effect, create a synthetic form of RNA. 

Brooklyn-born Dr. Arthur Kornberg, 
41, graduated from the City College of 
New York at 19. Working for his M.D. at 
the University of Rochester, he picked up 
hepatitis, put the experience to good use 
by publishing his first paper (“The Occur- 
rence of Jaundice in Otherwise Normal 
Medical Students”) while still a student. 
Explaining his year at N.Y.U. to learn 
about enzymes from Ochoa, Kornberg 
says: “I got tired of feeding things into 
one end of an experiment and watching 
something come out of the other without 
understanding what goes on in the mid- 
die.” Besides mothering their three sons, 
Sylvy Ruth Kornberg, M.S., has co- 
authored many papers with her husband, 
works full time in his Stanford University 
laboratory. 

With different enzymes from different 
bacterial cells, Kornberg used methods 
outwardly similar to Ochoa’s in synthesiz- 
ing a form of DNA in 1957. Chemically 
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Associated Press 


NoBELMAN OCHOA 
Molecules decide... 


and physically, it behaves like a natural 
DNA; whether it contains a vital spark 
is not yet known. 

Since DNAs appear to control heredity 
(they may be identical with genes), the 
ability to synthesize biologically active 
forms may give man new power over the 
production of living things. And since 
RNAs are essential to growth, mastery 
of them might supply the answer to can- 
cer, which is uncontrolled growth. Both 
modest men, neither Ochoa nor Korn- 
berg would make such claims. Said Ochoa: 
“Now that I have won this honor, I guess 
I'll have to work harder.” 


Stanford University 
NOBELMAN KORNBERG 
. » . between amoeba and mammoth. 








Separation Surgery 


Carol Stubblefield, 24, wife of an Idaho 
beet farmer, knew she was going to have 
twins, but not until they were born a 
month prematurely in late June, did she 
know that they were joined (“Siamese”). 
The high-powered surgical squad that pre- 
pared to separate Jeanett Kim from Den- 
ett Lin Stubblefield at the University of 
Oregon Hospitals in Portland knew that 
it would be an immensely difficult task, 
but not until the operation was far ad- 
vanced did they know how difficult. 

Barium X rays had shown that the 
girls, joined for 5 in. down the middle of 
their chests and abdomens, had separate 
digestive tracts. Radiopaque dyes, injected 
into the bloodstream, had shown that each 
had two kidneys, and separate bile ducts. 
But blood was crossing the bridge between 
the twins. The important question: How 
much? Injected radioactive iodine 131 
gave the answer through a scintillation 
counter: a forbidding 43%. The big re- 
maining question was whether there were 
normal and separate blood-vessel connec- 
tions to the liver. By operation’s eve 
the twins were amazingly healthy, with no 
indication of heart trouble (therefore, no 
blueness), They ate voraciously, and 
poked at each other so vigorously that 
they had to be fitted with mittens. 

In the operating theater there was a 
quartet for each twin: senior surgeon and 
assisting resident, anesthesiologist and 
scrub nurse. Standing by were a pedia- 
trician to direct replacement of blood 
and other fluids, a clinical pathologist, 
a cardiologist with a heart-lung machine, 
a bone-and-joint surgeon. 

It was soon clear that the twins’ livers 
were joined, But before this problem 
could be faced, the surgeons separated the 
rib cages, found that the hearts were 
surrounded by a fused sac. They cut it so 
that Jeanett’s heart had a normal sac; 
Denett’s was open until they stitched it 
shut. Major blood vessels to the liver 
proved to be separate, but in cutting the 
bridge dividing the two organs, no fewer 
than 75 minor vessels had to be cut, 
and their bleeding stanched. Separated 
at last, each twin had her own quartet 
working independently—and with wel- 
come elbow room—to close the fibrous 
covering that encapsulates the liver. After 
4 hrs. 4o min., it was over. As a final 
esthetic touch, the surgeons had divided 
the twins’ common navel so that each 
girl, after skin grafting, would look nor- 
mal—if she lived. 

For ten days it was touch and go. First 
Denett seemed the weaker, then Jeanett 
sank alarmingly, with mucus threatening 
to choke her. Surgeons cut a hole in her 
neck and passed a silver tube into her 
windpipe to provide extra oxygen and 
speed drainage. Next day Jeanett went 
into unexplained spasms. Adrenaline-like 
drugs, and her own vitality, pulled her 
through that crisis. Last week, with in- 
finite relief, the University of Oregon 
doctors pronounced the operation a suc- 
cess. Their greatest immediate danger 
past, both babies were doing well. 
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Dr. & Mrs. SILts (LEFT) IN EXAMINING Room AT Pratns, Ga. 
The town got its man. 


The Country Doctor 

The advertisement was typical of a 
score that appear every month in the 
bulletin of the Medical Association of 
Georgia: “Plains, Ga. Pop. 860, county 
24,000. No physician in area. Hospital 
facilities ten miles. Community will build 
suitable office for doctor. One drugstore.” 

A recently spruced-up town in central 
Georgia’s lush, goober-growing country, 
Plains had been without a physician since 
1951, when Dr. Colquitt Logan virtually 
retired at 71 after having two operations 
for cataracts. Like 5o-odd Georgia towns 
(and 1,450 now on record in the U.S.) 
listed as wanting a doctor, Plains might 
have gone doctorless for a long time. 

But Mississippi-born, Tulane-educated 
Dr. Carl Edward Sills, 27, interning in 
Jackson, Miss., passed through Plains ev- 
ery time he drove along Highway 280 to 
visit his in-laws in Savannah. To both 
Carl and Elizabeth Hadden Sills, Plains 
looked like the kind of place where they 
wanted to settle. In the middle of an April 
night, they broke a Savannah-Jackson 
journey, talked to Dr. Logan and James 
Carter, 35, the town’s biggest business- 
man. Assured that there was plenty of 
scope to build a practice and that the 
townspeople would cooperate, the Sillses 
soon made their decision. 

No Time for Lunch. Last week Dr. 
Sills was in practice in Plains with his 
wife-nurse-receptionist-bookkeeper. They 
were as busy as they could ever want to 
be. Go-getting Jimmy Carter had been 
equally busy since April, getting set for 
them. With Lions Club support, he 
formed the Plains Development Corp., 
raised $6,000, bought a site opposite the 
railroad station and adjoining the drug- 
store. Town labor cleared it. Carter drew 
plans to Dr. Sills’s sketched outlines. 
Result: a 30-ft.-by-30-ft. concrete-block 
building, ready for early August occu- 
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pancy, with offices for the doctor and his 
wife, waiting rooms (separate for whites 
and Negroes), two 1o0-ft.-by-1o-ft. exam- 
ination and treatment rooms. Dr. Sills 
has a sterilizer, centrifuge, microscope, 
and instruments for minor surgery. He 
wants no fancy, expensive gadgets like an 
electrocardiograph or X-ray machine, be- 
cause these are handy at the Americus 
and Sumter County Hospital (130 beds), 
ten miles away. 

Each morning Dr. Sills is up at 6:45, 
visits his patients in the Americus hospi- 
tal, is back for office hours in Plains by 9. 
Says he: “I average 15 to 20 patients a 
day, and have worked every day since I 
came here. We try to close for lunch at 
12, but we never can—something always 
comes up. At night I go back to the hos- 
pital and make house calls. The big need 
around here is for house calls, and I make 
two or three a day.” Dr. Sills charges $3 
for an office visit, $1.50 for an injection, 
but cuts the fees for the poor. Negro 
patients make up one-third of his prac- 
tice. About half the patients plunk down 
cash on Mrs, Sills’s desk as they leave, 
and most who are billed pay promptly. 

Midget Centers. Georgia is one of 
44 states with centralized machinery for 
attracting general practitioners to rural 
areas. Many young doctors are reluctant 
to try it because they fear professional 
isolation, want to be near good hospitals. 
Virginia and Kansas pioneered with plans 
to have communities build midget medical 
centers and lease them (sometimes at $1 
a year) to doctors in sectors remote from 
hospitals. The Sears, Roebuck Foundation 
works through the A.M.A. in offering 
communities help in planning, financing, 
building and equipping the centers. Last 
week Dr. Sills got his permanent license 
from the Georgia Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers, was one of hundreds of doctors 
happily settled in country practices under 
such schemes in the last ten years. 
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Debt to Society. In Karlstad, Sweden, 
police discovered that a convict was luring 
teen-age girls into his cell in the city pris- 
on, taking pictures of them which he later 
sold, had advertised in newspapers for a 
secretary to handle his booming mail 
orders. 





United Front. In Philadelphia, the Re- 
publican Party proudly picked pretty Ev- 
elyn Schufrieder, 23, to be “Miss Phila- 
delphia Republican,” learned too late that 
she was a registered Democrat. 


States’ Rights. In Carbonear, New- 
foundland, the city council turned off wa- 
ter for ten days at the federal post office 
and customs building because the govern- 
ment had not paid its water bill. 


Impounded. In Kalamazoo, Mich., tick- 
eted for leaving her keys in the ignition 
when she parked her car, Mrs. Cleo O. 
Brocato demanded a trial because she had 
also left her watchdog in the front seat. 


Catching On. In Visalia, Calif., riding 
in an open convertible during a parade, 
State Assemblyman Myron Frew gracious- 
ly waved back at the crowd, finally real- 
ized that the wild shouts were not cheers, 
barely hopped out of his burning car in 
time. 


Squeeze Play. In Tampa, Fla., state 
highway Trooper K. E. Flint picked up a 
drunk in his patrol car, stopped and got 
out to collar a second, watched the first 
drive off in the police car. 


Sell the Cell. In Buffalo, arrested after 
a noisy quarrel with his wife and a room- 
er, Melvin Schaffer gladly pleaded guilty 
to a drunk charge, was forlorn when his 
wife paid the $10 fine and took him home 
over his protests that he needed the alter- 
nate ten-day jail sentence for a rest. 


To the Point. In Mobile, Ala., after a 
rash of lawsuits against the city from 
women who claimed that they had tripped 
and injured themselves on city streets, the 
city commission introduced a bill to out- 
law spike heels more than one inch high or 
less than one inch in diameter. 





Piling Up the Evidence. In Tokyo, po- 
lice raided their own photo lab at head- 
quarters, found stacks of erotic pictures 
that other cops had confiscated, repro- 
duced, and sold in sets of five and ten to 
eager customers. 


Filtered Down. In Hong Kong, taken 
to court by his wife for not making his 
$ro-a-month support payments, Ng Kin- 
Cheung complained that he could not 
afford them because he had a concubine 
and eight children to support, and bought 
cigarettes with what money was left, was 
ordered by the judge to cut down on 
smoking. 
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Before you buy, see and try Smith-Corona’s 
new Secretarial, the only office typewriter 
with lighter, livelier, ACCELERATOR ACTION! 


Call your local Smith-Corona SM] TH a COROGNA 
representative today! 
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Why 14 airlines chose the ELECTRA—the plane with 


JET-POWERED PROPELLERS 





It takes two kinds of jetliners to serve the Jet Age 
traveling public. 

One is the plain-jet. It’s fastest on flights across 
continent or ocean. The other is the prop-jet. It’s 
actually faster than the plain-jet on many medium- 
distance flights. Reason: the prop-jet maneuvers eas- 
ily on the ground, takes off quickly, soon gets up to 
speed, and is efficient at any altitude—while the plain- 
jet doesn’t come into its own until it reaches extremely 
high altitudes. 

Lockheed’s Electra is a prop-jet airliner. Unlike 
the plain-jets (which put all their power into jet 
thrust), the Electra uses part of its jetpower to turn 
its giant, 4-blade propellers. 

It’s these jet-powered propellers that give the 
Electra its tremendous takeoff power...brake it to 
quick, sure stops—even on rain-slick runways. That's 


LOCKHEED PROP-JET ELECTRA 
ee 





why the Electra can use the standard mile-long run- 
ways of most U.S. airports. 


Fourteen famous airlines have chosen the Electra 
as the ideal medium-range jetliner—perfect partner 
for the plain-jets. It has lived up to their expectations: 
over 80 Electras now in service have made a re- 
markable record for right-on-schedule dependability. 

Have you flown the Electra? You'll like it. It’s a 
big plane...carries 66 to 99 Passengers in over-the- 
weather comfort. The seats are broad. The aisle is 
wide. And the noise of yesteryear has been hushed. 
Next time you fly, book an Electra flight on one of 
these airlines: 

In the United States: American, Braniff, Eastern, 
National, Northwest, PSA, Western. Overseas: Ansett- 
ANA, Cathay Pacific, Garuda, KLM, Qantas, TEAL, 
Trans Australia. 


JET TRANSPORTS + JET FIGHTERS + JET TRAINERS - COMMERCIAL & MILITARY PROP-JET TRANSPORTS - ROCKETRY 
BALLISTIC MISSILE RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT - WEAPON SYSTEM MANAGEMENT + ANTI-SUBM ARINE PATROL AIRCRAFT 
NUCLEAR-POWERED FLIGHT +» ADVANCED ELECTRONICS « AIRBORNE EARLY-WARNING AIRCRAFT + AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 
NUCLEAR REACTOR DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT + GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT + WORLD-WIDE AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
Good—So Far 


Highballing along with a fine head of 
steam, the U.S. economy rolled into fall 
at near top speed. Latest statistics from 
Government and industry showed that 
production, employment and the earnings 
of the nation’s corporations were all at 
high levels. Overhanging this bright pic- 
ture of performance so far this year was 
a cloud cast by the effects of the steel 
strike, which will be felt for weeks to 
come (see below). 

The first trickles of third-quarter earn- 
ings reports from industry's accountants 
were uniformly good. Thanks to big de- 
fense orders and strong consumer sales. 
General Electric Chairman Ralph Cordi- 
ner was able to announce record nine- 
month earnings of $189,51 2,000, up 17% 
to $2.16 per share for the nation’s biggest 
electrical-equipment firm. Giant Interna- 
tional Business Machines had a_nine- 
month profit of $102 million, up 10%. 
Drugs, retailing and food companies all 
were up, with cheery reports from R. H. 
Macy & Co., Upjohn Co., Kroger Co. 
Ford Motor was doing so well that it 
declared a 60¢ extra dividend, the first 
since public sale of its stock in 1956. 

Behind the earnings lay a record of 
solid September production despite the 
steel strike. Last week the Federal Reserve 
Board announced that industrial produc- 
tion dropped one point on the index from 
August to September, was seven points 
from the pre-strike high of 155 set in 
June. Nonfarm employment was holding 
even at around 52 million, while total 
unemployment declined to 3,200,000, or 
5-6% of the labor force; not counting the 
500,000 steel strikers, unemployment had 





BUSINESS 


increased only about 4% since the 5% 
low set in July. Personal income in August 
dropped only about $2.6 billion from the 
$381.6 billion peak, and retail sales were 
only $2 billion down from the $220 billion 
record rate set in July. 

Economists were cheered by the signs of 
the U.S. businessman’s confidence in the 
future. The latest survey by the Com- 
merce Department and the Securities & 
Exchange Commission, taken after the 
strike, showed a significant boost in indus- 
try’s plans for new plant and equipment 
expenditures. With more money going for 
industrial plants and public works, capital 
investment should rise to an annual rate 
of $35.3 billion in the final quarter of 
1959, $1 billion more than the third- 
quarter rate and $5 billion more than a 
year ago. 

The Federal Reserve made it clear that 
the steel strike would have a sharp impact 
on the overall statistics in the next re- 
ports. Only after the strike’s effects have 
been weathered—and the worst are yet to 
be felt—will the economy get back to full 
speed ahead. Said FRB: “The underlying 
demands support the view that settlement 
of the strikes will be followed by a marked 
rebound in business activity.” 


Steel: The Strike's Blow 


The cumulative effect of the longest 
nationwide steel strike in history (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS) cut deep into U.S. in- 
dustry. With stockpiles reduced sharply, 
dozens of industries are slowing down and 
beginning to lay off. Auto. appliance, 
farm-equipment, machinery makers are all 
tightening their belts, and they face still 
more trouble before the economy is rolling 
at full speed again. The mills will need 
four to six weeks to get back to 90% of 


James F. Coyne 


CLosep-Down Cuevrotet ASSEMBLY LINE 
The worst is yet to come. 
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capacity, at least three months to fill 
the empty pipelines. 

Detroit’s automakers, who consume 
15% to 20% of the nation’s steel, are 
worst off, face heavy layoffs in the next 
few weeks. General Motors has already 
laid off 60,000 of its 330,000 production 
workers, will lay off another 60,000 this 
week. Chevrolet's Framingham, Mass. 
plant is closed; all but three of Chevy’s 
other twelve assembly plants go down this 
week. Some of Chrysler’s plants are on a 
four-day basis, and the companies may 
have to close some parts and components 
plants altogether this month because of 
the two-week to one-month lead time for 
steel to be fabricated after shipment from 
the mill. Even foreign automakers are 
hurt: Vauxhall Motors Ltd., G.M.’s Brit- 
ish subsidiary, will chop production sched- 
ules over the next three months. largely 
because its imports of U.S. steel were 
cut off. 

Missiles & Rails. The booming con- 
struction industry and the railroads are 
little better off. Builders estimate that it 
will take 60 to 90 days of renewed steel 
production before normal deliveries are re- 
sumed. Says Robert V. Tishman, execu- 
tive vice president of Tishman Realty & 
Construction Co.: “With very few excep- 
tions, all construction jobs in the initial 
stages, where steel is a big factor. have 
been stopped.” The strike slowed con- 
struction of vital defense projects, such as 
the Air Force’s new Intercontinental Bal- 
listic Missile launching base at Denver's 
Lowry Air Force Base, threatened Atlas 
ICBM deliveries. Military projects need 
steel so badly that the Commerce Depart- 
ment has notified steelmakers that top 
priority must be given to missiles, missile- 
launching sites and nuclear submarines. 

To the nation’s harried railroads, who 
hoped for a boost in booming 1959, the 
strike dealt a smashing blow. In 13 weeks 
the roads lost an estimated $459 million in 
gross revenues. Railroad employment on 
Sept. 30 fell to 797,195, the lowest since 
1g00. Third-quarter rail earnings, when 
they come out in the next several weeks, 
will not make pleasant reading. 

Repairs & Shortages. In the face of 
tremendous demand for steel (total stocks 
are down to 7,000,000 tons, v. pre-strike 
inventories of 20 million). the industry 
will have onerous troubles getting back to 
full production. The lengthy strike caused 
considerable damage to open-hearth fur- 
naces by cooling and contraction of bricks. 
One estimate is that some 300 of the 920 
open hearths in the U.S. will need costly 
repairs. 

The overall effect on steel has been to 
take the bloom off what looked like a great 
year. Though nine-month production is 
still ahead of 1958, third-quarter produc- 
tion by the few unstruck mills dropped to 
a bare 8,201,406 tons (v. 33-7 million net 
tons in the second quarter), the lowest 
level since 1938. Though the earnings re- 
ports for much of U.S. industry still look 
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good, the picture for steel is dark. Last 
week Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., the 
first of the majors to report for the third 
quarter, announced a $3.913,320 net loss, 
v. net income of $1,155,429 last year. The 
other companies will not do much better. 


AGRICULTURE 


Corn Hangover 

As dawn broke over Illinois’ cornlands 
last week, Farmer John Landers, 38, who 
owns 400 acres near Grand Ridge, opened 
wide the throttle of his big International 
tractor and roared into a 20-acre corn- 
field. The three heads on his $2,400 corn 
picker attacked the tall standing rows of 
corn. Long before Farmer Landers had 
made even one turn around the field, 
the trailer hitched to his tractor was over- 
flowing with fat, golden ears. His expected 
yield: 90 bu. to the acre, v. less than 
60 last year. 

Enticed by U.S. corn-price supports 
that place no limit whatever on acreage, 
U.S. farmers have so expanded their corn 
plantings that this year’s harvest will hit 
4-4 billion bu., 17% more than in record 
1958. Iowa, the No. 1 corn state, expects 
an 827-million-bu. harvest. up from the 
record 669 million last year. Illinois, No. 
2, anticipates 696 million bu., up from 
599 million. Even No. 3, Minnesota, looks 
for 360 million bu., an increase of 159% 
over last year, despite a severe drought. 

Pick Your Acreage. The trouble for 
both farmers and taxpayers lies in the 
new corn-support laws passed by Congress 
last year. Under the old system, farmers 
who voluntarily restricted their acreage 
were protected by a support price of $1.36 
per bu., while those who planted all they 
wanted to plant got only $1.06. The new 
law, supported by both Republicans and 
Democrats, aimed at compromise with a 
Straight $1.12 per bu., with no attempt to 
control acreage. Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson rashly guessed that 
there would be little increase in corn 
production. Even when farmers disclosed 
their intentions to plant 10.9 million more 
acres to corn, he hoped there would be 
less of other grains, such as sorghum, 
oats, barley, etc., thus no substantial ad- 
dition to total feed surpluses. 

Benson was wrong on both counts. Corn 
production is up by 600 million bu., and 
farmers piled on so much of everything 
else that net feed production is up 5%. 
On corn alone, Benson faces having to 
buy up to $672 million worth of this 
year’s corn, on top of an estimated $1.8 
billion worth of previous years’ corn. 
Meanwhile, storage, transportation and in- 
terest on earlier corn surpluses are costing 
$1,000,000 a day, more than twice the 
cost of maintaining the U.S. courts and 
Congress. Total added outlay for this 
year’s corn charged to the U.S. taxpayer 
this year: around $x billion. 

Pick Your Yield. The one redeeming 
feature of the new law is that price sup- 
ports are based on 90% of the average 


* The carry-over of corn would be a whole lot 
bigger except for subsidized exports of corn. 
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selling price on the open market of the 
last three years, with a floor of 65% of 
parity. This year market prices are poor. 
Farm storage space is already so taxed 
that farmers will have to sell much of 
their crop in the open market at prices 
as low as go¢ per bu., for the lack of a 
place to store it. Averaged over three 
years, the lower prices mean that a 4¢- 
to-6¢ drop is possible next year in the 
price-support level. 

Agriculture experts hope that a rapid 
price drop will discourage production. The 
U.S. corn farmer, already unhappy about 
this year’s low prices, has an answer to 
that: rising productivity that enables him 
to grow ever bigger crops for ever bigger 
total subsidies, no matter what the price. 








Last week at Grand Ridge, Ill., Arthur 
Walter Seed Co. was offering farmers a 
pick-your-yield service. The farmer mere- 
ly brings in a soil sample, writes down 
whatever number of bushels per acre he 
desires, and in half an hour gets back a 
seed and fertilizer prescription. Says Vice 
President Everett C. Walter: “It’s just as 
easy to raise 100 bushels an acre corn as 
50 bushels. The only chance is weather, 
and there is not too much chance in that.” 


RAILROADS 
In the Public Interest 


While Government and industry spokes- 
men worried on about how to solve the 
crucial problems of the nation’s railroads, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
week took some levelheaded action. By 
unanimous vote, ICC approved the 
merger of two major Eastern seaboard 
soft-coal carriers, Norfolk & Western and 
the Virginian, allowed them to form a 
single system with assets of $970 million 
and 2,746 miles of track serving six 
states (see map). It was the biggest con- 
solidation of two independent lines since 
ICC was formed in 1887, and one that 
President Stuart T. Saunders, who re- 
mains as boss of the surviving N. & W. 
could hail as a milestone. Said Saunders: 
“A great day in the history of the rail- 
road industry. It reflects a farsighted 
viewpoint on the part of the commission.” 

Though both lines, with records of 
solid profits all through the railroad- 
busting Depression, earned money in 
1958 from the coal regions of Virginia 
and West Virginia ($11.6 million for the 
Virginian ; $43.5 million for the N. & W. ), 
they duplicated one another to the point 
where the two lines were not, in ICC's 
words, “in the public interest.” Merged, 
they will economize by consolidating man- 
agements and by using the Virginian’s 
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TREASURY BORROWING costs 
are still rising. Latest offering of $2 
billion in 245-day tax-anticipation 
bills sold at an average yield to buy- 
ers of 4.783%, the highest rate paid 
on such securities since 1921. 


ANTITRUST ACTION against 
General Motors is mounting. Justice 
Department filed suit in Manhattan 
Federal Court to force G.M. to give 
up its Euclid Division, which it 
acquired in 1953 for $18 million. 
Trustbusters charge that G.M.’s con- 
trol of Euclid (80% of off-highway 
trucks, 5% of overall market) tends 
to create a monopoly. 


TEEN-AGE CREDIT plan will be 
tested by Sears, Roebuck, which will 
give up to $50 credit to youngsters 
14 and over, with $5 monthly repay- 
ments. If tryout in 18 stores is suc- 
cessful, Sears will expand service. 


RADAR FIGHT is brewing between 
Federal Aviation Agency and Air 
Transport Association, FAA wants 


weather radar on all four-engined 
passenger planes, but airlines, which 
have ordered radar on nearly all new 
planes, argue that it would be too 
expensive (up to $80,000 per plane) 
to equip old craft. 


DESALTING OF SEA WATER, 
which many governments are study- 
ing in hopes of finding an economic 
conversion process, is well along in 
the U.S. as part of a $10 million pro- 
gram, Carrier Corp. is testing a 
promising new method at a $150,000 
pilot plant that will desalt water by 
freezing it, trapping salt crystals be- 
tween fresh-water ice crystals. 


MENTHOL CIGARETTES, which 
have come from 5% to 10% of the 
market in two years, will double 
their share to 20% in next two years, 
predicts Lewis J. Gruber, chairman 
of P. Lorillard Co. (Kent, Old Gold, 
Newport). Gruber says smokers like 
mint and menthol sensations, but 
will not embrace new tastes—pine- 
apple, cinnamon, apple blossom. 
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F the many jet-age problems fac- 

ing the world airline industry, the 
most pressing is how to find enough 
passengers to fill all the expensive new 
planes that will soon be flying. At the 
15th annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association in 
Tokyo last week, Director General Sir 
William P. Hildred posed the problem, 
and provided an obvious answer: “We 
shall have to feed progressively larger 
gobbets of traffic to these monsters or 
they will eat us up, capital and all... 
Our markets are inexhaustible so long 
as we keep the fares down, down, 
down.” Yet after three weeks of bitter 
wrangling at a Honolulu traffic confer- 
ence, the go airlines from 50 nations 
who belong to IATA could not agree 
on any general scheme of fare reduc- 
tions on world air routes. The interna- 
tional rate-setting conference broke up 
in failure, and the stage was set for a 
rate war when the current air-fare 
agreement runs out. 

Few airlines argue with the basic 
premise that fares must be reduced to 
make the big jets pay off. As the Brit- 
ish Comets and U.S. Boeing 7078 com- 
plete their first full year of operation, 
the planes are proving far more effi- 
cient than most airlines expected. The 
lines first thought that one big, swift 
jet would do the work of two conven- 
tional planes; the ratio is closer to 
one-to-three. So far, with only a rela- 
tively few jets in operation, the new 
planes are justifying their $5,500,000 
price tag and then some. Pan American 
reports more than 90% load factors on 
its transatlantic jet runs. Next spring, 
when all but two of the 13 IATA 
transatlantic lines have jets, so many 
new seats will be available that load 
factors may well drop below profitable 
margins. Three hundred jets will be in 
operation by the end of the year, and 
within twelve months jets will be de- 
livering more payload than the 3,400 
piston-engined aircraft IATA had in 
operation at the beginning of this year. 

° 

The airlines cannot count on an 
automatic increase in air travel to fill 
the new seats. While IATA interna- 
tional air travel has been increasing at 
a rate of about 15% a year, that is not 
enough to fill the new jet capacity. 
The obvious solution is to cut fares to 
bring air travel within reach of a wider 
market. The idea has already been 
tried on the North Atlantic; last year 
for the first time IATA allowed “econ- 
omy” fares 20% below tourist rates, 
and the lines reported a passenger in- 
crease of 26.8% for the year. 

Pan American argues that similar 
increases can be expected in world air 

































































INTERNATIONAL AIR FARES 
The Jets Are Driving Them Down 





traffic if rates are cut. The airline re- 
cently completed a jet study that fore- 
cast a 65%-to-80% increase in passen- 
ger traflic between North America and 
the Orient over the next three years, 
if fares are reduced 20% to 25%. 

The stumbling blocks that wrecked 
the IATA conference last week were 
1) when to cut, and 2) by how much. 
Under IATA rules every action re- 
quires unanimous consent of the lines 
involved, and each one, big or little, 
has an equal vote. The result was 
near-paralysis. As one delegate said: 
“It was not just a case of the jets v. 
the jetless. The voting was all over the 
lot by chaps with pistons, chaps with 
turboprops and chaps with both, not to 
speak of some who have jets on order 
and are now beginning to wonder how 
they are going to pay for them.” 

. 

Pan American, TWA and a large 
group of farsighted smaller lines ar- 
gued for the abolition of the tourist 
fare and adoption of new worldwide 
economy fares 12% to 15% below the 
present minimum rates. Such a “two- 
tier” fare system was blocked by Brit- 
ain’s big BOAC, which fought for a 
“three-tier” system (economy, tourist, 
first class) with the lowest fares pegged 
as much as 20% below tourist rates. 
Other lines felt that fare schedules are 
already complex enough, gave the Brit- 
ish plan no support. Ranged against 
any immediate fare cut were some of 
the small national flag airlines, which 
are government-owned and_ heavily 
subsidized; they operate at a loss al- 
ready and fear that lower rates would 
only push them farther into the red. 
Said one delegate from a small national 
airline: “If economy fares were ap- 
proved and tourist fares retained, my 
company would have to operate at 
114% of capacity to make money.” 

Many carriers who must wait their 
turn on jet-production lines are anx- 
ious to hold off until they receive their 
planes and are ready to compete. Both 
Alitalia and Japan Air Lines, which 
get their first jets next spring, do not 
want to lower fares or lift surcharges 
on jet flights (first class: $30 to Ja- 
pan, $20 to Europe) in their areas 
immediately, Says one Japan Air Lines 
man: “We'll cut when we have our 
own jets, and that’s the position of 
any airline without jets.” 

Pan American is threatening to cut 
worldwide fares on its own next sum- 
mer, and BOAC is ready to extend 
lower fares to British colonies around 
the world. IATA has until the end of 
March to hammer out a compromise. 
Ii it fails, the organization may break 
up as fares fall. 










better tracks eastward over the Allegheny 
and Blue Ridge Mountains. The Virgin- 
ian’s coal piers and marshaling yard ad- 
jacent to the Norfolk Navy Base will 
probably be put up for sale. Estimated 
saving from the elimination of duplicate 
facilities and services: $1,000,000 per 
month. 

The ever-cautious ICC warned rail- 
roaders that the N. & W.-Virginian de- 
cision, which did not involve any oppo- 
sition from competitors or stockholders, 
is not a green light for mergers as a way 
out of financial problems. But it is at 
least a yellow caution light. Next on 
ICC's docket is the proposed merger be- 
tween the Erie and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, whose combined 
loss in 1959's first half is more than 
$2,000,000. A clear track for this second 
major combination would revive industry- 
wide merger talks (e.g., between the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central, 
and the proposed five-line New England 
tie-up of the Bangor & Aroostook, Bos- 
ton & Maine, Maine Central, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, and Rutland 
Railway). 


ADVERTISING 


The Kooksters 


The suggestion had a middle-of-the- 
cocktail-party logic: Why not have a 
quadripartite whiskey festival, featuring 
Canada, Scotland, the U.S. and Ireland? 
“There are international conferences, con- 
gresses, and conclaves for most of man’s 
endeavors, enjoyments, and art forms; ex- 
cept whiskey. And we (The Whiskey Dis- 
tillers of Ireland) have often wondered 
why.” 

Thus begins the latest paean to Irish 
whiskey by a pair of offbeat West Coast 
admen named Joseph Weiner, 43, and 
Howard Gossage, 42, who have floated to 
prominence clinging to champagne bottles, 
beer kegs, brandy snifters and, of course, 
fifths of Irish. In the process they have 
broken almost every advertising rule in 
the book. Their ads are casually illustrat- 
ed, almost never done in color, and they 
can pussyfoot around a subject so quietly 
that the reader sometimes has trouble 
telling what the ad is about. What they do 
have is fun, an aged-in-the-wood humor 
that tickles readers and rings up billings of 
$1,000,000 a year from clients who give 
them some 20% of the gross, compared 
to the usual agency fee of about 15%. 
Says bearded Joe Weiner: “People don’t 
read ads. They read what interests them.” 

Salmon in the Square. The two first 
teamed up in 1957. Gossage, who had 
run a successful campaign for Australia’s 
Qantas airlines as a vice president of San 
Francisco’s Cunningham and Walsh, be- 
came the firm’s writer and thinker; Wei- 
ner, who had his own small agency for 
eleven years, handled the business details 
and helped kook up the campaigns. For 
one of their first accounts, Oregon’s Blitz- 
Weinhard brewery, they placed an ad in 
The New Yorker that read: “Keep Times 
Square Green! A modest reforestation 
proposal from Oregon’s largest and only 
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CONVAIR'S F-106 DELTA DARTS ~ ALL-WEATHER INTERCEPTORS 


SILHOUETTES OF STRENGTH 


Now entering full-scale operational status with the U.S.A.F Air Defense Command, Convair’s 

F-106 is the world’s fastest and highest-flying all-weather interceptor. These “silhouettes of 

strength,” latest and most spectacular of the delta-shaped interceptors pioneered by Convair, 
a Division of General Dynamics Corporation, are playing a vital part in helping the 


Air Defense Command in its mission of protecting your home and country! 
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brewery as a fitting prelude to Oregon’s 
glorious 1959 centennial celebration. Just 
picture what reforestation will do for 
Times Square! Cool and green, teeming 
with game, salmon swimming up Pepsi 
Cola sign to spawn.” 

It had practically nothing to do with 
beer, but thousands of readers blitzed 
Blitz with pleas for trees, gave the com- 
pany a word-of-mouth circulation far be- 
yond the cost of the ad. They pushed 
California’s Paul Masson brandy by pok- 
ing fun at bourbon (“Kentucky is a great 
place for breeding horses”) and vodka 
(“If you can’t see it, taste it, or smell it, 
why bother?’’), helped their client boost 
champagne and brandy sales 46% in two 
years. 

Scouts in the Whiskey. By mid-1958, 
The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland, who 
wanted to make a bigger dent in the U.S. 
market, were in the fold. Weiner & Gos- 
sage started an Irish campaign that fea- 
tured ads ending in mid-sentence, sniffed 
at the Brazilian coffee bean (because Irish 
coffee obscured the burnished flavor of 
Irish whiskey), extolled St. Patrick’s Day 
in Mexico City. In the interest of scien- 
tific experiment (“Irish whiskey research 
in nature's laboratory”), Gossage dreamed 
up the Irish Geophysical Year, to be held 
in McMurdo Sound. 

So many letters (each personally an- 
swered) poured in to Ireland's Whiskey 
Distillers that Gossage claims to have 
“established an important new industry in 
Ireland—writing letters to America.” Says 
he: “If you write in and say you don't 
drink Irish, we may send your name to a 
man who does, It will be like the buddy 
system, like boy scouts helping each other 
to swim.” Irish whiskey sales in the U.S.? 
Up 60% in the first nine months of this 
year, to 30,000 cases. 

Last week Gossage was lolling in a 
manor house south of Dublin, writing a 
book on advertising, paying social calls on 
Prime Minister Sean Lemass, and casting 





Harry Red! 


WEINER & GossacE 
How about a whiskey congress? 
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Bob Landry 


Getty’s SUTTON PLACE 
Ready to live it up? 


about for new clients for the W. & G. 
kooky jar. “We never solicit business, 
straight-faces Joe Weiner from San Fran- 
cisco, “‘we wait for business.” But he was 
not laying odds that another large chunk 
of the Green would not come under the 
spell of Adopted Leprechaun Gossage. 


REAL ESTATE 
Hate Those Hotels 


Though he is one of the world’s richest 
men (reputed worth: $1 billion), Jean 
Paul Getty, 66, lives like a man who does 
not know where his next penury is coming 
from. For years he kept a diary in which 
he jotted down every $2.70 dinner check, 
including “35¢ for ice cream.’ He has 
homes in California and Italy, but rarely 
uses them, prefers instead to run his vast 
Middle Eastern oil interests (Time cover, 
Feb. 24, 1958) from the cheapest two- 
room suites in Paris’ George V and Lon- 
don’s Ritz Hotel. He has no personal 
servant, and it takes a nimble bellhop to 
beat the billionaire out of carrying his 
own bags. 

Last week Getty set London abuzz with 
what seemed at first glance an amazing 
about-face. He announced that he was 
buying the Duke of Sutherland’s vast 
Sutton Place mansion* on an estate near 
Woking, 23 miles from London (14 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, 20 servants’ rooms, 16 
baths, 140-ft. ballroom, 14o-ft. library, 
and Great Hall with minstrels’ balcony). 
Price for the house plus swimming pool, 
nine-hole golf course and 174 acres of 
parkland: a Getty secret, but probably 
well over $1,000,000. 

Had Oilman Getty suddenly decided to 
live it up? Not at all, said he. His only 
purpose in buying, he told the London 
press, was to avoid paying those hotel 
bills. “I generally have a group of business 
associates with me, and I have worked 
out that our combined hotel bills will be 
more than is required to run a stately 
home. If your name is Getty, you can’t 
expect to be allowed to live in a hotel for 
less than $100 a day.” Retaining his com- 











* Built 1523-30 by Sir Richard Weston, a fa- 
vorite of Henry VIII, who served on the jury 
that condemned Henry’s enemy, the Duke of 
Buckingham, to death. 


posure, the Ritz manager said that cus- 
tomary manners leave Getty’s Ritz bills 
“up to the imagination.” But, he added, 
“I can tell you he doesn’t pay anything 
like that.” Getty’s own come 
closer to $40 a day. 

A better explanation for the purchase is 
Getty’s nose for a sharp deal. Only 20 
minutes from London's Waterloo Station, 
Sutton Place is in the center of a rapidly 
developing suburban area where land goes 
for $35,000 an acre. On that basis, Getty’s 
investment has a potential market of bet- 
ter than $6,000,000, exclusive of the house. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Wily Willy 

Jutting out of the clutter of Hamburg’s 
docks is a giant rooftop sign that pin- 
points the location of the big, busy 
Schliekerwerft. The yard is named after 
its owner, tough Willy Schlieker, who 
operates a worldwide complex of 15 ship- 
yards, steel mills and trading companies 
with a yearly gross of $150 million. At 
45, Moneymaker Schlieker is the youngest 
of postwar Germany's Wirtschaftswunder- 
knaben (economic wonderboys }. 

Last week he was busy filling orders 
for 15 ore carriers, bulk carriers, tankers 
and escort vessels for U.S. companies and 
the German navy. His ultramodern yard 
sends ships down the ways so fast that 
Schlieker does not even bother to take 
down tents and grandstands used for 
launching ceremonies. The 300,000-sq.-ft. 
yard has the biggest (capacity: 100,000 
tons) drydock in Europe, an optical trac- 
ing device that projects cutting patterns 
on steel plates. Overseeing all is an elec- 
tronic brain named “Big Brother” that 
tells Schlicker which machines have not 
worked at full capacity and why. From 
keel to launching. Willy can build a 
20,000-ton vessel in three months. This 
year 170,000 tons will slide down his ways. 

On the Tight Rope. Born in the Ham- 
burg slums shortly before the start of 
World War I, Schlieker started kicking 
his way ahead during the Depression, be- 
came in rapid succession a farmhand, a 
clerk in a Nazi law court, a chamberpot 
salesman in Haiti. Back in Germany in 
1938, Willy caught the attention of the 
Ruhr’s huge Vereinigte Stahlwerke, which 
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SPEAKER 


If you’re tired of thin, fuzzy sound... 
then you owe it to yourself to see and 
hear this magnificent new AM-F'M Radio. 
You get static-free FM with Automatic 
Frequency Control for accurate, drift- 
free tuning. Two 6%-inch Dynapower 
speakers, phono-jack, tape recorder out- 
put jack, continuous tone control. Vernier 
slide-rule tuning, dial light. Push-pull, 
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A Mutual Fund 
investing for long-term 
growth possibilities in securities 
of companies in many 
fields of scientific 
and economic 
development 
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Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
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NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC AM-FM DUAL 





Model 
T7210 


* RADIO 


on-off switch. Fully molded cabinet back. 
Handsome, acoustically correct grille 
cloth. Eight tubes plus selenium rectifier. 


90-day warranty on both parts and labor. General 
ElectricCo,,Radio Receiver Dept., Bridgeport 2,Conn. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


| WAS GOING 











BROKE ON 
$9,000 A YEAR 


So | Sent $7 to 
The Wall Street Journal 


High prices and taxes were getting me 
down, I had to have more money or re- 
duce my standard of living. 

So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it 
gave me for increasing my income and 
cutting expenses, I got the money I 
needed. Now I’m slowly forging ahead. 
Believe me, reading The Journal every 
day is a wonderful get-ahead plan, 

This experience is typical. The Journal 
is a wonderful aid to salaried men mak- 
ing $7,500 to $25,000. It is valuable to 
the owner of a small business. It can be 
of priceless benefit to young men who 
want to win advancement. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y.  TM10.26 
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made him their lobbyist to the Naz 
government. So well did Party Membe 
Schlieker lobby that he was eventually; 
taken into the government as chief of th 
entire steel industry. His age: 28. 

After the war, Schlieker was bouncec 
between the Russians, French and Ameri. 
cans, eventually got the British to give 
him practically the same job he had undet 
the Nazis: allocating the crumbled re. 
mains of German steel for peaceful uses. 
Eventually, Ruhr steelmen who had many 
a wartime grudge to settle initiated de- 
nazification proceedings against Schlicker 
forced the British to fire him. 

"Instinct." That did not stop Willy. 
After the Berlin blockade. he bought the 
old Silesian trading firm, Otto R. Krause, 
then proceeded (with Allied permission) 





Jabusch 
WIRTSCHAFTSWUNDERKNABE SCHLIEKER 


He takes care of No. |. 


to ship $16 million worth of steel to 
Germany's Communist zone. His profit: 
$1,000,000. With the money he bought a 
steel mill, a rolling mill, a machine shop. 
During the Korean war, Schlieker shipped 
millions of tons of U.S. coal to Germany, 
hundreds of thousands of tons of German 
steel back to the States at handsome prof- 
its. When the war was over, he unloaded 


| 50,000 tons of top-priced steel to des- 


perate Ruhr traders just as the price 
broke. Said Willy: “You cannot learn 
that; you must know it by instinct.” 

Schlieker is often accused of shady 
dealing, but no one has ever made a 
charge stick. Though the shipyard gets 
much of his time, more than half of 
Schlieker’s profits still come from trading, 
especially in steel. When questioned about 
the future, he says only: “I have no im- 
perialistic ambitions.” But as a British 
intelligence report once noted: “He is a 
ruthless opportunist, vain, ambitious, and 
egotistical . . . who seems destined for 
a leading role in Ruhr industry, whatever 
form of organization it adopts in the 
future.” 
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For Snoqualmie Pass, it’s 





the only pavement with built-in protection against weather damage 


High in the Cascade Mountains of Washington, new 
Interstate 90 year in and year out must face the tough- 
est punishment weather can give. 


Snows are mighty heavy in Snoqualmie Pass. 30 feet a 
year is nothing unusual. For 5 months every year, it 
takes the biggest and heaviest snow removal equip- 
ment in the business to keep the road passable. 

Traffic is plentiful and, when the road is posted, every 
car uses chains designed to take a deep bite. This is 
really tough on the road surface—but concrete is meet- 
ing every test. 

As a special safeguard, bubbles by the billions (air 
entrainment) have been put into this concrete. And 
through temperature changes and repeated freezing 
and thawing, the surface is kept free of any scaling or 
break-up. Even tons of de-icers can’t cause harm. 

Here’s a perfect example of the stability found in con- 


crete under the most difficult and extreme conditions. 
One more reason why you're seeing so many new con- 
crete highways. They are stretching out mile after mile 
on Interstate and other heavy-duty routes everywhere. 





Checking bubbles by the billions, the “air void analyzer” 
gives an electronic control on air entrainment. Some 5 
million bubbles per cubic inch of concrete (magnified spec- 
imen at right) give freezing moisture the room to expand. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend thé uses of concrete 
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had been available in Edison’s day, he might have been even 





“There’s a way to do it better... find it” 










If some of the products McGraw-Edison now makes 


more spectacularly successful. Lightweight aircraft allovs 
(above) and a more powerful motor might have enabled 
helicopters to fly as early as 1885; Edison built one 
then. Today, McGraw-Edison has carried out many 
of the inventor’s dreams—as well as projects 


considered too visionary only a few years ago. 


FOUND: a better way 


to bend a beam of pro- 
tons. It takes this 17-ton 
cluster of 36 powerful elec- 
tromagnets to control tiny 
particles of matter that FOUND: a better way to “secret” 
a speck of dust would dwarf.  service—electrically. Developed to 


Built by McGraw-Edison’s place power lines out of sight, new Pad- 
National Electric Coil Divi- Mount transformers from Line Material 
sion, this ‘‘quadrupole”’ Division eliminate overhead wires and 
deftly directs protons round poles. They harmonize with homes, shop- 
a cosmotron track at speeds ping centers, industrial parks and schools, 
up to 175,000 mph! are easily accessible to servicemen. 
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In pursuit of the better way: FOR UTILITIES—Line Material, National Electric Coil and Pennsylvania Transformer 
Products * Switchgear Fuse Cutouts and Links « Street and Airport Lighting + Insulators * Lightning Arresters * Fibre Conduit ¢ Distri- 
bution and Power Transformers * Capacitors * Power Swit hing Equipment * Substation Equipment + Regulators * Construction Materials 
Reclosers * Coils * Service for Rotating Machines. FOR INDUSTRY — Buss, Clark, Thomas A. Edison, Lectrodryer, Lectromelt, 
National Electric Coil, Pennsylvania, Toastmaster, and 7 ropic-Aire Products * Aircraft Fire Detection Systems * Arc Furnace, Power 


and Pipe Welding Transformers « Fuses * Aircraft and Industrial Instruments * Truck-Trailer Refrigeration + Industrial Batteries 
Refrigeration * Atmospheric and Industrial Gas Dryers * Miners’ Safety I amps * Melting Furnaces + Voicewriter Dictating Equipment 
Medical and Industrial Gases * Commercial Cooking and Laundry | quipment * Load Center Unit Substations + Bus Air Conditioners 


Electric Generator Windings. FOR THE HOME— Buss, Clark, Coolerator, Edison, Eskimo, Fostoria, Manning-Bowman, Permaline, 
Powerhouse, Spartan, Speed Queen, Toastmaster, Tropic-Aire, and Zero Products « Toasters * Fans * Steam and Dry Irons + Fry Pans 
Wafile Bakers + Percolators * Dryers * Household Fuses * Automatic Washers « Hair ¢ lippers * Juvenile Furniture + Air Conditioners 


Electrostatic Air Filters * Water Heaters * Fibre Pipe * Space Heaters * Humidifiers « Dehumidifiers + Vibrators * Power Tools 
f F 
































We would like to send you 

a handsome 6” x 9” reproduction of 
the Edison motto; simply write us on 
your business letterhead. 














FOUND: a better way to build a better plane. 


Metals of superior strength and workability for missiles, 











arc melted metals have thirty per cent greater fatigue 
strength. Desired elements are melted by electric are, 


aircraft frames, engines and landing gears are being pro- 
duced by a new vacuum are melting furnace from Lectro- 
melt Division. Metal stress tests have shown that vacuum 


gases are drawn off by vacuum and undesirable elements 
float to the top; the metal solidifies “cleanly” from the bot- 
tom up. Annual capacity per furnace—six million pounds! 





FOUND: a better way to speed up laundry profits. 
Speed Queen coin-operated washers have become such a favorite 
with commercial laundry operators that they have lent their 
name to a mushrooming network of “Speed Wash” laundries. 
Speed Queens need little maintenance, are rugged enough for 
24-hour operation. And now a new “short cycle” machine is 
being produced by Speed Queen Division that is almost 50% 


faster than most competitive makes! 


FOUND: a better way to keep frozen foods 
at peak freshness. Tropic-Aire* trailer refrigera- 
tion equipment is designed to meet the new low 
temperature code requirements (zero or below), even 
under extreme conditions, so that frozen foods reach 
the consumer at peak of freshness. This equipment 
is available with gasoline-diesel- or propane-powered 
engines, to assure operating CCONOMY. *Registered trademark 








30 divisions and subsidiaries making dependable electric products 


for utilities, for industry, for the home. For further information about 


our company or its products, write on your business letterhead to 
McGraw-Edison Company, 1200 St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois. 


McGRAW-EDISON COMPANY 











Motorola and Drexel 


.-. understanding your desire to own the finest for your home, bring 
you stereo high fidelity and television in magnificent cabinets that match 
or blend with Drexel’s many outstanding furniture collections; tradi- 
tional, contemporary, transitional, early American or French Provincial. 





Shown here: Drexel’s inspired French Provincial collection, Touraine®, in mellow 
chateau walnut; Louis XV desk, side chair, deeply comfortable lounge chair, and 
Aotorola® television with sliding tambour doors. At fine furniture and department 
stores and leading television stores throughout America. 










Forhomeortheultimate * 


gift, select from our 48 

page sculpture catalog 

of authentic museum 

masterpieces in replica L 
- 

Send 25¢€ in coin 


Dept. L-1, 586 Fifth Ave 

New York 36 
MOVING??—be sure to let us know ahead 

Smoke of time so you won't miss a single issue. 


To Change Your Address: Send old addre 
T v ‘T (exactly as imprinted on mailing label of 


i copy of TIME) and new address (w 
Absolutely different number, if any) to TIME, 540 No 


Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.—allow three week 


pipe tobacco change-over 





‘THE THEATER 


New Plays on Broadway 
Chéri, like Gigi, was adapted from 
Colette by Anita Loos. As Gigi hoisted 
a young girl, Audrey Hepburn, into the 
limelight, Ciéri may hoist a young man, 
Horst Buchholz. Playing the title role, 
this European film actor manages—not 
wholly through ability but through his 
matinee-idol appearance—to be the most 
effective part of a generally empty show. 
He plays the over-indulged, sexually pre- 
cocious, humanly immature son of a pre- 
World War I grande cocotte, who has 
brought him up to make a rich marriage. 








j 





Vandamm 


Bucuunouz & STANLEY 
Fractured lives, fragrant memories. 


But before he makes it. he has a long 
affair with a cocotte (Kim Stanley) twice 
his age. 

For both the teen-age Chéri and his 
between-age Léa, life is over at the 
end of Act I—and so is the play. There- 
after, the two can only mope while apart, 
come uneasily together, then part once 
more. When they meet, they talk too 
much, weep too much, morali e too much. 
Between whiles, Chéri chiefly features 
amusing-looking demireps. whose talk is 
incredibly dull. Eventually Léa, at 60, 
reaches the age of content, but Chéri 
kills himself. 

Fairly interesting while chronicling its 
love affair, Chéri afterward does little 
realistically with fractured lives, litile nos- 
talgically with fragrant memories. There 
is no more wit to its frivolous scenes 
than depth to its sober ones. The audi- 
ence can only watch a lost young man 
and a woman who gets older and older. 





| At whatever age, Kim Stanley proves a 
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he people who parade through the pages of Lire have 
































one thing in common—they make news. This 
week’s Lire presents an unusual line-up of public personalities 
and a number of unknowns who bob up in the news for 


a one-time show. 


Charles Van Doren leads the headliners in a comprehensive 
story on the current TV hearings. Lire’s coverage includes 
an exclusive article by Dr. Bergen Evans who drew up the 
questions for The $64,000 Question, an editorial on the TV 
scandals, and a picture story on the literary Van Doren 
family. You have a farewell look at two sharply 
contrasting public figures who died last week —General 

of the Army George Marshall and movie actor 

Errol Flynn. You visit Fred Astaire at work on his new TV 
show and see a new Rita Hayworth in her latest movie 
They Came to Cordura, A distinguished article by 

James (Tales of the South Pacific) Michener retraces 

the birth of Hawaii. In 8 pages of color photographs you 
visit the famous Calumet Farm of Kentucky and the world 


of race-horse breeding. 


But Lire, this week as every week, is alive with the doings 
of ordinary folk. You read the sad saga of Joseph 

Miraglia who lived high, wide and too handsomely on a 
credit card: you see a deaf boy hear sound again; in 

part three of Lire’s series “You and Your Doctor” 

you follow the duties of the chief surgical resident of a 


great New York hospital. 


To see and read about what people do—how they live, 
love, work, fight, play—you cannot afford to miss Lire’s weekly 


parade of people. So get your copy of Lire today. 





OUT TODAY 








You'll love the lightness 
of imported 


DUFF GORDON 
SHERRIES 


More DUFF GORDON arrives in the United 
States than any other imported sherry. 
SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES : 
MUNSON G. SHAW CO.,INC.,NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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gifted actress, but she seems about as 
Gallic as cornflakes and as demimondaine 
as Betsy Ross. She is forever fighting a 
role as well as a script. 


Golden Fleecing (by Lorenzo Semple 
Jr.) bears one of those pun-propelled 
titles that proclaim a farcical text. And 
farcical Golden Fleecing is, without be- 
ing farcical enough. Concerned with three 
U.S. Navy men in Venice who plot to 
win fortunes at roulette by using their 
ship's ‘“‘top-secret” mechanical computer, 
it involves signals between harbor and 
hotel suite, their own admiral in the 
suite below, the admiral’s inevitably win- 
some daughter, signalmen who pass out, 








couples who dive into canals, Venetian 
glass, Venetian gangsters, and phones that 
stop ringing only when doorbells start. 

But despite a whole arsenal of props 
and an agreeable assemblage of players, 
topped by TV’s Tom Poston, Golden 
Fleecing is into the second act before it 
explodes into laughter. Then it expires in 
the third. Playwright Semple cannot solve 
the author’s great problem of getting his 
people into trouble while staying out of 
it himself. He is too laborious tying his 
yarn in knots, too predictable untying 
it. Amid Director Abe Burrows’ sharp 
whipcracking, there is too much forced 
wisecracking; amid a great many antics, 
there is never quite enough fun. 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Slapstick Comic Jerry Lewis, 
33, cinemaniac (Don’t Give Up the Ship), 
toastmaster and song gargler (Big Songs 
Jor Little People), and Patti Lewis, 35: 
a fifth son, fifth child; in Santa Monica, 
Calif. Name: Anthony Joseph. Weight: 
6 Ibs. 11 02. 


Married, Kate Roosevelt, 23, grand- 
daughter of F.D.R., daughter of California 
Congressman James Roosevelt and Bet- 
sy Cushing Roosevelt Whitney, adopted 
daughter of John Hay Whitney, U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s and 
publisher of the New York Herald Trib- 
une; and William Haddad, 31, crusad- 
ing, prizewinning New York Post reporter; 
in Manhattan. 


Married. Monte Blue, 72, matinee idol 
of silent films (So This Is Paris, White 
Shadows of the South Seas), more recent- 
ly a bit player in movies and TV; and 
Portrait Painter Betty Munson Mess, 42, 
widowed mother of four children; both 
for the third time; in Los Angeles. 





Divorced. Ex-Marine Colonel Gregory 
(“Pappy”) Boyington, 46, rambunctious 
Medal of Honor flying ace (28 Japanese 
planes), reformed tosspot and bestselling 
autobiographer (Baa Baa Black Sheep); 
by Frances Baker Boyington, 45; after 

3 years of marriage, no children; in Los 
Angeles. 


Died. Cinemactor Errol (Captain 
Blood) Flynn, 50; of a heart attack; in 
Vancouver, B.C. A carefree hedonist who 
recently described himself as a man who 
had “seen everything twice,” he was a 
| sort of U.S. saloonfolk hero to movie fans 
who once made him one of the ten biggest 
box-office draws. Born in Tasmania, where 
his zoologist father, an Australian, was a 
lecturer at the University of Tasmania, 
Flynn, blessed with quicksilver wit and a 
steel physique, was a glass-jawed boxer 
with a good right, a global Jack-of-all- 
trades, and a freebooting South Sea sailor 
| before his congenital charm infected Hol- 
| lywood, where he never learned to act. 
By his own estimate, he made $7,000,000 
in movies (“just for swinging a sword, 





oe 


sitting on a horse and yelling, ‘Charge!’ "), 
and riotously squandered it as it came. 
The greatest concession he made to con- 
vention was to marry three times, and 
each union went out the window along 
with his roving eye. His taste for young 
flesh led to three statutory rape scandals, 
plus a juicy paternity suit—but the older 
he got, the more he seemed a cardboard 
sinner, Finally a bloated travesty of his 
younger self, he was typecast in his last 
three films as a drunk, and his forthcom- 
ing autobiography is called My Wicked, 
Wicked Ways. 


Died. Elliott White Springs, 63, fun- 
loving textile magnate, author and World 
War I flying ace; of cancer of the pan- 
creas; in Manhattan. After bagging twelve 
German planes and winding up the war as 
the U.S.’s fourth-ranking ace (after Eddie 
Rickenbacker, Frank Luke and George 
Vaughn), Springs could not cotton to set- 
tling down at work in the family cotton 
mills in South Carolina. He flitted off to 
Paris, ground out a bestselling Warbirds 
tale of his flying exploits, plus ten other 
books and many magazine articles. He 
came back to the mills in 1928, eventually 
earned about $250,000 from his writing. 
He consolidated the family properties, 
made good cloth, built the Springs Cotton 
Mills into the nation’s third biggest tex- 
tile maker. He made his mills represent 
the ultimate in good employee relations 
(swimming pools for the 13,000 workers, 
a beach resort, free junkets), his product 
the most racily advertised in the staid 
textile world. His most famed: ad, cap- 
tioned by himself and duly noted by the 
U.S. Post Office: a smiling Indian squaw 
rocking a tired brave in a bedsheet ham- 
mock, with the legend, “A buck well spent 
on a Springmaid sheet.” 


Died. General of the Army George 
Catlett Marshall, 78; after several strokes 
and long illness; in Washington (see Na- 
TIONAL APFAIRs ). 


Died. S. (for Samuel) Palmer Gaillard, 
103, oldest member of the American Bar 
Association, a practicing lawyer for 78 
years; in Mobile, Ala. 
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Rotary bushing turns Kelly, which is threaded 
into top joint of drill pipe. 





Tongs unthread drill pipe joints, just like a pair of 
pipe wrenches. 








It happened in Yoakum County, Texas, 
during the night tour of Rig No. 6 
operated by Tri-Service Drilling Com- 
pany. The hole was down 11,600 feet, 
just 50 feet away from pay (oil-bearing 
sand). 


Down the rat hole. Drilling progress 
was slowing down, so the driller de- 
cided to change the bit. He tripped a 
hissing air clutch, stomped on the throt- 
tle, and the three, 475-horsepower 
engines started to coax the 134-ton, 
two-mile string of steel drill pipe out 
of the hole. The roughnecks clamped 
huge steel tongs above and below the 
joint, wrenched it open, then waited 
until the spinning rotary table un- 
threaded the joint. Then the square- 
shanked steel Kelly* joint and swivel 
were slid down into the rat hole until 
drilling resumed. 


Belly-buster and geronimo. From 
then on, the pipe was pulled out in 
“stands” of three 30-foot lengths. The 
derrickman, from his precarious perch 
near the top of the derrick, leaned out 
over space against the ‘“‘belly-buster,” 
whipped a length of rope around the 
stand of pipe and manhandled it back 
into the steel fingers of the ‘““monkey- 
board.” The ominous “geronimo” hung 


*Named after baseball player Michael J. 

(King) Kelly, who became famous for his 
long slides while playing for Chicago from 
1880 to 1887. Crowds used to roar, “Slide, 
Kelly, slide!” Formerly called the grief stem, 
the Kelly has flat sides, is gripped by the 
rotary drive bushing to rotate the drill pipe 
string. The Kelly slides downward as drill- 
ing progresses. 


50 feet to go 


the story of Buddy Branum’s $23,000 fishing trip 


nearby. In case of fire or explosion, the 
derrickman hangs on to it and zooms 
down a long steel wire rope to safety. 
Over and over the five men repeated 
the sweaty ballet that will always be 
one of the most romantic parts of oil 
drilling. They finally had 6,600 feet of 
drill pipe out of the hole and racked 
when... 
One mile straight down. Suddenly, 
unbelievably, with a sharp “ping,” a 
damaged joint broke. The crew watched 
helplessly as the mile-long, 80-ton string 
of pipe shot out of sight and screamed 
for one solid mile straight down until 
it speared into the bottom of the hole. 
The driller cut the throbbing engines 
and trudged across the drilling plat- 
form to the radiotelephone to call the 
boss, Buddy Branum, and break the 
news to him. 


$2,000 a day. Few things are more 
disheartening to a drilling contractor 
than a costly fishing job. He gets paid 
so much a foot for drilling a well; and 
if he loses his bit or string of pipe he 
has to fish it back out on his own time, 
at his own expense. And the cost of 
running a rig is usually no less than 
$2,000 a day, fishing in a deep hole. 
There are hundreds of kinds of fish- 
ing tools. If a thread exists, you try to 
screw onto it. Otherwise, you use a 
queer array of barbed tools to snag the 
pipe either inside or outside. Some of 
them are designed to hook onto the 
pipe and give it upward trip-hammer 
blows to jar the string loose. On Rig 
No. 6, they worked all day, two thou- 





On the monkeyboard, derrickman reaches out to 
secure the pipe and stack it. 


sand dollars worth, and recovered only 
five joints of pipe. Next day, two thou- 
sand dollars later, they recovered 118 
joints of pipe that were so crooked (due 
to the impact of the fall) that it had 
to be scrapped. The bit had shattered 
into a dozen pieces, and had to be fished 
out with a junk basket. Total cost of 
Buddy Branum’s fishing trip: $23,000. 
A dead loss. 


Who’s Buddy Branum? His story 
began in Eunice, New Mexico, in 1937. 
Buddy Branum had just turned 21 and 
he got a job as a roughneck on a small 
rig. In a good week he made fifty 
dollars. He entered the Air Force in 
1941, and got out four years later with 
$1,500. He spent it all on a small, two- 
man cable-tool drilling rig and, after 
two years of hard work, took all he 
could save plus all he could borrow for 
a down payment on the best rotary 
rig he could find—made by Oil Well 
Supply Division of United States Steel. 


Make a buck, lose a buck. The 
first year, he made $40,000 drilling wells 
on a contract basis for oil companies. 
The next year, he lost $48,000. He was 
practically broke but he had the con- 
tracts to get back on his feet if he 
could just find casing to drill three 
new wells. This was in 1948, when 
casing was in critically short supply. 

Nightmare hunt. The local United 
States Steel men knew Buddy and 
tried to help. They scoured the pipe 
mills of USS National Tube, where this 
premium-quality steel pipe is made. 
They telegraphed and telephoned every 
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Roughnecks set the slips to support pipe string 
while unthreading joint. 


storage depot and Oil Well Supply 
store within 1,500 miles and they found 
the pipe. Branum drilled the wells and 
made money. In 1951, he bought an- 
other “Oilwell” rig, and he has bought 
more since. Today, Buddy Branum’s 
Tri-Service Drilling Company operates 
four rigs ‘round the clock and employs 
74 people. Replacement value of the 
rigs is over $2 million, which is a lot 
to show for a man who lived on the 
edge of bankruptcy for half of his 
working life. 


Risky business, The entire petroleum 
industry is made up of men who are 
willing to gamble their own hard-earned 
dollars on the chance of making a profit. 
They work against incredible odds: 
even in likely oil-producing territories, 
there is only one chance in four that 
the hole they drill will hit oil. Even if it 
does, there is only a 50-50 chance that 
the well will produce enough to pay 
off in the long run. In other words, 
they have to drill eight wells, at a 
typical cost of $200,000 each, to get 
one that will pay off all the dry holes! 


Secret to survival. When you con- 
sider the fantastic odds against finding 
a producing well, and the rising cost 
of wages and raw materials, it’s a won- 
der that the whole petroleum industry 
hasn’t gone broke. They haven't, be- 
cause of one almost unbelievable fact: 
it costs less to drill a foot of hole now 
than it did a hundred years ago. It cost 
less to drill a foot of hole in 1957 than 
it did in 1948. Why? Research had a 
lot to do with it. Faster drilling rigs 
cut drilling time. You can drill with 
fewer breakdowns because of stronger 
steels in the drill pipe. Casing lasts 
longer. All the equipment is better, 
especially the steels. 


USS in the act: United States Steel 
is up to its ears in every phase of the 
petroleum business. Many divisions are 
literally famous for the intensive re- 
search they have conducted into the 
problems of petroleum men. The end 
result has been a vast array of equip- 
ment that reduces costs and makes it 





Worn bit coming out of hole. “Round trip" takes three 


to eight hours. 


possible to drill ever-deeper wells with 
a minimum of trouble. Oil Well Supply 
Division manufactures many of the 
specialized pieces of machinery peculiar 
to this industry; such as drilling rigs 
and all major accessories including up- 
to-1000-horsepower pumps, complete 
derricks that jacknife down and dis- 
assemble for moving by truck, pump- 
ing units and engines and gas com- 
pressors. Oil Well Supply stores through- 
out the oil country sell and service this 
equipment. National Tube Division 
manufactures every tubular product 
for petroleum use, from the drill pipe, 
casing and tubing, to 36” line pipe as 
well as 24 different analyses of alloy 
and stainless seamless tubing for corro- 
sive refinery use. American Steel & Wire 
Division supplies world-famous Tiger 
Brand wire rope for all applications, 
and it has set startling records for ton- 
mile performance. American Bridge Di- 
vision makes everything from barges 
to offshore rigs to mammoth pressure 
vessels. Universal Atlas Cement Division 
protects refinery equipment against 
corrosion and heat with Lumnite ce- 
ment and supplies Unaflo cement to 
set finished casing in the well. United 
States Steel operates the country’s larg- 
est steel research laboratory, and has 
developed a constant stream of high- 
strength, alloy and stainless steels to 
strengthen structural components and 
reduce their weight, improve the per- 
formance of drilling tools, and protect 
vital parts against corrosion. 

This year is the 100th anniversary 
of the drilling of the first oil well. When 
we think of all that has been accom- 
plished since 1859, we have to use an 
unavoidably pompous word and say 
that United States Steel is proud of its 
association with the great and growing 
petroleum industry. 


(iss) United States Steel 
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Looking upward. Drill pipe is stacked In 
“monkeyboard” fingers. Notice derrickman, 


Running pipe back in hole. Pipe is threaded 
together with power-operated chain. 


Drilling rig in background, producing well in 
foreground. 
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The Fifth Element 


THe Stones OF Frorence (130 pp.)— 
isis McCarthy—Harcourt, Brace 
15). 


The opening words of this book—“How 
can you stand it?’—bear witness to Au- 
thor McCarthy's candor. She itemizes the 
disadvantages in which Florence is rich: 
the noise, the occasional rudeness, the 
oppressive summer heat, the lack of night- 
time pleasures, the daytime drabness. It 
is true, she says, that because of the 
frightening traffic, “Many of the famous 
monuments have become, quite literally, 
invisible, for lack of a spot from which 
they can be viewed with safety.” And it is 
maddeningly true that “As for the mu- 
seums, they are the worst-organized, the 
worst-hung in Italy—a scandal, as the 
Florentines say themselves, with a certain 
civic pride.” With these strictures out of 
the way, there begins a portrait of former 
glories and calamities that combines a 
meticulous observation of the past and 
the art that has outlived it with some of 
the year’s most readable prose. 

Taste & Judgment. In Venice Ob- 
served, Author McCarthy dealt with a 
flashier subject, and it was the more fasci- 
nating book, but Florence supplies a lack 
that most visitors feel: it is an exercise 
in taste and judgment. 

The McCarthy Florence bears almost 
no resemblance to that of the Brownings, 
of “Old maids of both sexes, retired li- 
brarians, governesses, ladies with reduced 
incomes,” who, in the Victorian era, gave 
it the tone of a genteel rest home. This is 
the city whose people “invented the Ren- 
aissance, which is the same as saying that 
they invented the modern world—not, of 
course, an unmixed good.” Its great art- 
ists—Michelangelo, Leonardo, Cellini— 
wrought wonders in a time of bloody po- 
litical and family feuds such as history 
has seldom seen. Murders were commit- 
ted at the very altar; homosexuality was 
a passion shared by artists and business- 
men alike; the sins that Savonarola thun- 
dered against were as much a part of the 
city as its great sculpture and painting. 

Turmoil & Toughness. But alongside 
the evil there was an artistic turmoil and 
a civic toughness that prompted Pope 
Boniface VIII to call the Florentines “the 
fifth element.” The McCarthy heroes are, 
of course, the artists. Her descriptions 
are sharp and unorthodox (of II Rosso’s 
Moses Defending the Daughters of Jeth- 
ro; “The half-carnival atmosphere of an 
insane asylum or of a brothel during a 
police raid”). Together with the book’s 
superb photographs, such comments have 
the effect of giving entirely fresh life to 
tourist memories. The Stones of Florence 
is in the end a solid tribute to the city 
and its people past and present, an esti- 
mate achieved without the least senti- 
mentality, and free of solemn artiness. 
Some readers may say that this is not the 
Florence they saw, but Author McCarthy 
saw it thus, and her city is in the book. 
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Sweet Smell of Success 


Poor No More (706 pp.)—Robert 
Ruark—Holt ($5.95). 


Craig Price, the financier hero of Rob- 
ert Ruark’s new novel, makes such a point 
of drinking, uttering menaces, shooting 
lions and helling about with women, that 
one suspects him of wearing a toupee— 
all that chest hair can’t be real. At 
any rate, he is a standard literary article 
—the poor boy who gouges his way to 
wealth. The author’s account of the 
gouging has its moments, but doggedly 
lumped together, they become hours. 





Novetist Ruark & WIFE 
A Ritz sticker on a rhino's behind. 


It is not long before the reader is be- 
numbed and desperate, like a man 
trapped at a cocktail party by a character 
who insists on reciting everything he 
knows about textile mills, adultery and 
elephant hunting. 

In part, Old Pro Ruark may have been 
betrayed by a compulsion to be auto- 
biographical. Hero Price follows Author 
Ruark’s trail almost exactly as he grows 
up in a small North Carolina town 
(Ruark was born in Wilmington, N.C.) 
and gets his schooling at Chapel Hill, 
where he becomes involved with boot- 
leggers (Ruark says he had “a connection 
with Texas Guinan’s brother, who had a 
connection in New Jersey’). After that, 
the author departs from his own life 
story and builds Craig Price into a villain 
who marries for money, fires his secre- 
tary-mistress and his best friend in a deal 
with a racketeering unionist, and beggars 
countless widows and orphans in a stock 








fraud—all without altering his own good 
opinion of himself. The odd thing is that 
Author Ruark seems to share that good 
opinion. “Cash” Price, the coldhearted 
moneyman, has most of the personal 
characteristics (villainy aside) of Robert 
Ruark himself; a fondness for Brioni 
suits, Peal’s boots and Joe Bushkin’s 
piano playing; a distaste for the Stork 
Club and ladylike male authors. Can such 
a man be altogether bad? 

Barroom Dickens. Novelist Ruark has 
a sometimes fascinating knack for evoking 
the smell of money in print, is effectively 
sarcastic about such subjects as the bore- 
dom of suburban marriages. He is perhaps 
at his best writing about bars, which he 
does with all the poignancy of Dickens de- 
scribing Christmas dinner at the Cratch- 
its’. But when Price’s comeuppance ar- 
rives—wine, women and the SEC have 
made him a pauper—the reader finds it 
hard to believe that the man is truly 
shattered. This may be because an ex-wife 
gallantly bails him out with a $1,000,000 
gift. At book’s end, Craig broods, in ital- 
ics: “How very rich he'd be if he owned 
anything except the million dollars wait- 
ing for him in Switzerland.” 








A candle, burning at both ends, is print- 
ed on the cover of Poor No More. It may 
be intended to symbolize the state of so- 
ciety, or of the book’s hero, but it might 
just as well represent brightly burning 
Author Ruark. Since World War II, be- 
sides his syndicated column, old Report- 
er Ruark (Washington Daily News) has 
churned out magazine articles, movie 
scripts and half a dozen books, including 
the bloody Mau Mau bestseller, Some- 
thing of Value (Time, May 2, 1955). All 
this has taken its toll—several million dol- 
lars after taxes, Ruark estimates happily. 

Ham All Around. Being poor no more, 
Bob Ruark can and does travel where he 
likes, maintains a house in London and two 
in Spain, is an ilustrisimo Knight Com- 
mander of Spain’s Order of Civil Merit. 
Not the least of the Knight's luxuries is a 
former sergeant-major in the British army 
named Alan Ritchie, who serves him as 
secretary, listens to his plots develop, and 
transcribes Ruark’s massive manuscripts. 

A crack shot, Ruark has given up big- 
game hunting, explains: “I've just lost 
the taste for seeing things die.” He still 
rambles off on safaris. photographing the 
big game and potting birds for dinner. 
(His bar-stool story is that his white 
hunter imitates a lovelorn female rhino, 
and when a nearsighted male rumbles 
toward the sound, Ruark hangs his hat 
on the beast’s horn and the hunter slaps 
a Ritz Hotel sticker on its behind.) Ruark 
will spend the next few months “doing all 
of Africa” for the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, because “I have a hunch that 99 
million natives are going to make noise in 
the Union around Christmas, and I want 
to be there.” In his hush-puppy accent (a 
defense mechanism, he claims), Bob Ru- 
ark adds: “You show me a guy writes a 
column or book and ain't a ham and I'll 
show you a bad writer. Man, I'm ham 
insid¢, outside and all around.” 
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The Dream of Cincinnatus C. 


INVITATION TO A BeHEADING (223 pp.) 
—Vladimir Nabokov—Putnam ($3.95). 


The cell is bare except for the custom- 
ary simple furniture, the hopeless mes- 
sages from past prisoners scrawled on the 
walls and an overhead light that (perhaps 
like reason or the world itself) is nagging- 
ly off-center, The prisoner's name is Cin- 
cinnatus C., and he is under sentence of 
death for a misdeed that is not described; 
he only suspects that his crime is “opac- 
ity”—that stubborn, unknowing refusal to 
bare his soul which has always enraged a 
man’s neighbors and masters. If the lit- 
erary shades of other prisoners seem to be 
sharing the cell in the old prison-fortress 
—for instance, Joseph K. of Franz Kafka’s 
The Triai—they are quickly evicted with 
the first entry of the jailer. He is a red- 
haired, comic-opera functionary who 
promptly asks the prisoner for a waltz. As 
they whirl off down the corridor, it be- 
comes plain what Author Nabokov is up 
to; he is writing a fantasy-satire whose 
imagery is surrealist, whose logic is the 
logic of the dream. 

Crocodile Tears. First published as a 
book in 1938, and the first of Nabokov’s 
Russian-language novels to be translated 
into English (by his 25-year-old son Dmi- 
tri), /nvitation to a Beheading will offer 
innumerable meanings to readers—or no 
meaning at all. But the 20th century being 
what it is, the political interpretation 
comes first to mind. No period is stated; 
the prisoner’s name carries echoes of Ro- 
man civic virtue, the jailers’ names are 
Russian, and the executioner is known (in 
an echo of the French Revolution?) as 
M’sieur Pierre. The prison itself is time- 
less, universal, born of an idea turned into 
phantasm. Its antic rules (‘the man- 
agement shall in no case be responsible 
for the loss of property or for the inmate 
himself”), the handless clock on which a 
watchman hourly paints in the hands, and, 
above all, the jailers’ constant and some- 
how insane concern for the prisoner's wel- 
fare—all add up to a caricature of prisons 
everywhere. The fussy, pedantic, senti- 
mental jailers are so many congealed croc- 
odile tears; what a naughty boy the pris- 
oner really is, they appear to be saying, 
not eating his splendid meals, and de- 


‘pressing them (who try to do their best 


for him) with his gloomy moods and in- 
cessant questions as to the hour of his 
doom, 

Gradually the prison assumes the aspect 
of the world—a world in conspiracy to 
mock the prisoner's hopes and humble his 
humanity. The prison director's daughter, 
a kind of pre-Lolita of coquettish inno- 
cence, promises to lead him to freedom 
but never does; the jailers themselves 
Stage an elaborate comedy only to laugh 
at his false hopes for escape. His past life 
emerges as a base and saddening farce— 
his bastard birth, his sluttish wife, his 
crippled, oafish children who are not really 
his. And always there is the maddening 
Alice-in-Wonderland logic by which it is 
not he who is victimized but they—his 
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What should 


you look for 
in a winter oil? 


CHECK THESE FIVE IMPORTANT POINTS IF 
YOU WANT COMPLETE PROTECTION. YOUR 
FALL CHANGE-OVER SHOULD BE TO A WINTER 
OIL THAT CHECKS OUT ON ALL POINTS! 


Temperature range—For complete protection, an oil should 
hold its effectiveness over a wide temperature range. That’s why 
Quaker State is ‘Dual-Graded.’ By combining 2 grades in one oil 
(SAE 10W-20), Quaker State assures full protection under all 
winter driving conditions. 


Quick, sure starts—Full-time lubrication is important for 
instant cold-morning starts. (Quaker State is cold-tested to flow 
freely and lubricate every moving part, even when engines stand 
idle at sub-zero temperatures!) 


Endurance—Only the toughest winter oils will stand up under 
sustained long-range driving in cold weather. (Quaker State has 
proved in performance that it lasts longer, even under the roughest 
winter conditions, than any other oil!) 


Economy—A good oil can save you money in the long run! 
(By preventing sludge and other harmful deposits, Quaker State 
helps increase gas mileage. And Quaker State is fortified to last 
longer, assuring increased oil mileage, too!) 


Freedom from wear and breakdown—A good motor oil can 
keep your car on the road and out of the repair shop! (Quaker 
State gives all-weather protection against 
sludge, damaging deposits and acid action— 
the major causes of wear and breakdown in 
today’s high compression engines.) 


QUAKER’ 
STATE 


MOTOR o1L | 


This month is the best time to make your 
Fall Change-over to Quaker State... the 
best winter motor oil your money can buy! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 

















Studio Sun—National Maritime Museum, Greenwich 


THe ARMADA.AN BATTLE WITH THE BRITISH 
Nothing like it till the aircraft carrier. 


family, his jailers—their regular lives 
cruelly upset by his tasteless act in getting 
himself condemned to death. 

Nabokov’s ultimate and realistic irony 
is to make the executioner, who is at first 
passed off as just another fellow prisoner, 
into a garrulous, sentimental clown. As 
the axman prattles on about being not 
some “unfamiliar terrible somebody, but 
a tender friend,” Author Nabokov de- 
velops the memorable conceit that the 
rite of execution is both a public festival 
and a black sacrament, in which victim 
and executioner are as intimately linked 
as bride and groom. 

Time fot Chop-Chop. A million candles 
etch the initials P. and C. against the 
night sky of Cincinnatus’ home town. On 
the ride to the scaffold, bouquets of flow- 
ers pelt P.’s and C.’s open car. The whole 
vulgar holiday is surrounded by rules and 
rituals of elaborate illogic. Finally, the 
moment nears “to do chop-chop,” as 
M’sieur Pierre puts it childishly; and 
childishly, too, the prisoner seeks to save 
his last shred of self-respect as he mutters: 
“By myself, by myself.” Author Nabokov 
saves a climactic surprise for the chop- 
ping block itself, where the novel ends. 

Somehow, despite the dazzling dream 
dance of ironies, despite the poignant 
musings of the prisoner, the book is dis- 
appointing. Compared with the author's 
superior novels, it is only a kind of detour 
de force. It may be that, unlike Kafka, 
Nabokov sacrificed horror to hallucination 
—or that the young Nabokov did not 
really know what he was trying to say. 
Whether Cincinnatus was condemned by 
wicked masters, or whether he was self- 
condemned by his own conscience. the 
ending is both enigmatic and unsatisfac- 
tory; for, Nabokov appears to be saying, 
Cincinnatus can banish the carnival of 
evil around him simply by coming to 
his senses. And that seems too easy. 
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The Seasick Admiral 


THE ArmApa [443 pp.|—Garrett Maft- 
tingly—Houghton, Mifflin ($6). 


Before the 130-odd ships that were the 
core of the Spanish Armada had been pro- 
visioned, searched for contraband women, 
and set creaking out of Lisbon harbor in 
May of 1588. one of the captains assessed 
the expedition’s chances; unless a miracle 
occurred, the English could be expected to 
knock the Spanish to pieces. “So,” he fin- 
ished with heavy irony, “we are sailing 
against England in the hope of a miracle.” 

The Armada’s plan for the assault was 
to sail from Lisbon to Dunkirk, pick up 
the Duke of Parma's powerful army, 
toughened by the Low Country wars, and 
invade *England. But, astoundingly, no 
provision had been made for getting the 
army aboard the Armada’s vessels. The 
Duke of Parma had no deep-water port, 
and Spain's fighting ships could not get 
within miles of Dunkirk’s beach. Parma 
had only a few rotting barges to bridge 
the distance. But as things turned out, 
the Duke never had his chance to drown 
because the Armada, intercepted by the 
British, never got near Dunkirk. This 
monumental snafu is typical of one of 
history’s most inept naval campaigns. 

Fresh & Incalculable. Author Matting- 
ly, professor of European history at Co- 
lumbia University, begins his account with 
the execution of Mary Stuart, Roman 
Catholic Queen of Scotland, in February 
1587. Partly as a result, Spain’s King 
Philip I, known as “the Prudent,” aban- 
doned prudence long enough to let him- 
self be talked into a campaign designed 
to cut Protestant Elizabeth down to size. 
The project, tersely referred to as The 
Enterprise, was hastily begun. From the 
start, nothing went right with armaments, 
provisions, recruiting, and 34 months be- 


fore the Armada was to sail, its aged 
admiral died. King Philip unaccountably 
replaced him with the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia who objected miserably that “I 
know by experience of the little I have 
been at sea that I am always seasick and 
always catch cold.” 

On July 29 the Armada was reported 
off Plymouth,* and Sir Francis Drake 
cockily went on with his game of bowls, 
supposedly boasted that he had time to 
finish and beat the Spaniards too. Of the 
running sea fight that began next day, 
Historian Mattingly observes: “No naval 
campaign in previous history, and none 
afterward until the advent of the aircraft 
carrier, involved so many fresh and in- 
calculable factors.” 

Out of Luck & Ammunition. The Span- 
iards and British had about 200 vessels 
between them. and no one really knew 
how to maneuver such numbers of war- 
ships, nor had anyone foreseen the length 
of the running battle (nine days) and the 
amount of ammunition needed. Another 
unpredictable: factor was the newly de- 
signed British ships, smaller and faster 
than the traditional men-of-war; with 
them, the British hoped to abandon the 
old tactics of close fighting and grappling, 
instead intended to stand off and demol- 
ish the Spanish ships with long guns. This 
plan did not work; gunnery was so im- 
precise that no captain knew whether a 
given culverin would dismast his enemy, 
drop its ball a quarter-mile short, or ex- 
plode and wreck his own ship. 

Finally, at Calais, and later off Grave- 
lines to the north, the Spaniards ran out 
of luck, and more precisely, out of cannon 
balls. Beaten, although for the most part 
still seaworthy, Medina Sidonia’s fleet had 
no choice but to make the long run home, 
around Scotland and Ireland. Many ships 
broke up in violent squalls or split open 
on rocks along the Irish coast, and the 
natives grimly knocked out some Span- 
ijards’ brains as the men lay exhausted 
on the beaches. Few lived, despite legend, 
says Mattingly, to seed the Celts with 
dark skins and black eyes. Weeks later 
Medina Sidonia brought the remaining 
two-thirds of his fighting strength home. 
It was an impressive achievement, but 
history has given him little praise. 

Writes Historian Mattingly at the end 
of his clear and perceptive account: ‘His- 
torians agree that the defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada was one of the Decisive Bat- 
tles of the World, but there is much less 
agreement as to what it decided.” Cer- 
tainly not the war between Spain and 
England; that dragged on for nearly 14 
years and ended in a draw. Nor did it 
cut down the Spanish colonial empire. 
What the defeat did accomplish, Matting- 
ly argues, was to halt the spread of the 
Counter Reformation and provide the 
English with a handy legend of victory. 
“Tt raised men’s hearts in dark hours, and 
led them to say to one another, ‘What 
we have done once, we can do again.’ ” 








* July 19 by the Old Style calendar still used by 
the English at the time, Mattingly gives all 
dates according to the Gregorian calendar. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Pillow Talk. The two box-office cham- 
pions of the 1958-59 season (Rock Hud- 
son and Doris Day) team up in a medium- 
fluffy comedy whose greatest asset is Sup- 
porting Player Tony Randall, one of the 
funniest young men in the movies. 

The FBI Story. The great names of 
American crime cross the screen like tar- 
gets in a shooting gallery. Despite the 
soul-searing domestic difficulties of Spe- 
cial Agent Jimmy Stewart, the picture’s 
documentary air is always absorbing. 

Look Back in Anger. John Osborne's 
dramatic milestone about a young English 
outcast who actually looks back in mad- 
ness more than anger, filmed in an atmos- 
phere that suggests a dripping winter morn- 
ing in the English Midlands. 

The Anatomy of Love (Italian). Five 
short stories, somewhat uneven but gen- 
erally diverting, with Vittorio De Sica and 
a brief appearance by Sophia Loren. 

The Magician (Swedish). The latest 
witch’s brew—mesmerism, symbolism and 
sex—concocted by Writer-Director Ingmar 
Bergman, one of the most intriguing mov- 
iemakers now at work. 

The Man Upstairs. A topnotch thriller 
about a demented scientist. 

North by Northwest. Hitchcock mas- 
terminding Eva Marie Saint, James Ma- 
son and a squad of spies who should know 
better than to try to do away with Cary 
Grant. Thoroughly entertaining. 

The Diary of Anne Frank. One of Hol- 
lywood’s rare masterpieces. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Oct. 21 

Lineup (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.).* Every- 
body is taking a crack at playing cops and 
robbers. This time it is Ventriloquist Paul 
Winchell, minus his dummies, who turns 
out to be a soft touch for assorted hoods, 
hams and other heavies. 

U.S. Steel Hour (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
Sid Caesar is back with a new sidekick 
(Audrey Meadows) and an old but prom- 
ising idea—a comedy special, Holiday on 
Wheels, based on the history of the Amer- 
ican automobile. 

Fri., Oct. 23 

Bell Telephone Hour (NBC, 8:30-9:30 
p.m.). A musical look at the life and 
times of the horse opera. With Burl Ives, 
Dolores Gray, Art Lund, Patrice Munsel 
and Brian Sullivan. 

Twilight Zone (CBS, 10-10:30 p.m.). 
An aging movie queen (Ida Lupino) 
grinds her mental gears, shifts into re- 
verse and takes a tour back to her Sixteen- 
Millimeter Shrine, the Hollywood of a 
quarter-century ago. 

Sat., Oct. 24 

Mr. Lucky (CBS, 9-9:30 p.m.). Latest 
entry in the Action-Adventure Handicap. 
An honest gambler bucks the odds in clip 
joints up and down the West Coast. 

Sun., Oct. 25 

Catholic Hour (NBC, 1:30-2:30 p.m.). 

The Rey. Anselm Burke, a Carmelite, is 


* All times E.D.T., through Oct. 24; E.S.T. 
thereafter, 
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the celebrant in the last of a three-part 
explanation of the Roman Catholic Mass. 

Bernstein & the New York 
Philharmonic (CBS, 5:30-6:30  p.m.). 
Bernstein and the Philharmonic filmed 
during their triumphal tour of Moscow. 
Boris Pasternak, Dmitry Shostakovich and 
the widow of Sergei Prokofiev are on 
hand; Joseph (Anatomy of a Murder) 
Welch rounds out the program with a 
“Message for Americans.” 

Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 p.m.). 
A documentary about how Hollywood 
learned to talk. 

Sunday Showcase (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). 
Arthur Godfrey greets an imposing crowd 
of guests—from Jack Benny and David 
Ben-Gurion to Harry Truman and Lauren 
Bacall—gathered to celebrate the 75th 
birthday of Eleanor Roosevelt. Color. 

Mon., Oct. 26 

Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC, 9:30-11 
p.m.). Maxwell Anderson's classic Win- 
terset, with Don Murray, Charles Bick- 
ford, George C. Scott and Piper Laurie. 


Color. 
Tues., Oct. 27 

Ford Startime (NBC, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). 
The Secret World of Kids, as portrayed 
by secret kids of all ages from Art Link- 
letter to a chimpanzee named Jerry. 

Biography of a Missile (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). A careful and conscientious biog- 
raphy of a ballistic missile—construction, 
testing and actual firing. Edward R. Mur- 
row narrates; Dr. Wernher von Braun 
spells out the science and technology. 


- THEATER 


On Broadway 


At the Drop of a Hat. A delightful eve- 
ning with two Englishmen who sing and 
chatter with the exquisite timing of the 
solar system and the teamwork of the 
Lunts. 

Much Ado About Nothing. Delightful 
subplotters John Gielgud and Margaret 
Leighton make the play’s dull main plot 
well worth sitting through. 

A Raisin in the Sun. A South Side Chi- 
cago Negro family fights for its “pinch of 
dignity” amid tears and laughter. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. An acrobatty 
French revue that leaves English and the 
audience happily fractured. 

My Fair Lady, The Music Man, Red- 
head and Flower Drum Song are a mem- 
orable and durable quartet of musicals. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


Poems, by Boris Pasternak. The delicate 
fusion of sound and sense is sometimes 
obscured in translation, but the greatness 
of the poet shows richly through. 

The Return of H*Y°M*A°N K*A*P*- 
L*A®N, by Leo Rosten. The famed immi- 
grant warrior against the English language 
is back with the same old tsplit infinitifs 
and dobble nagetifs, and he is just as 
funny as ever. 

The Memoirs of Casanova, Vol. I, 
translated by Arthur Machen. In the best 
English translation to date, the grand old 
libertine tells with wit and taste of adven- 


tures that would reduce today’s flanneled 
philanderers to cardiac cases. 

The Devil's Advocate, by Morris L. 
West. A first-rate religious novel, utterly 
without peppermint piety, concerning a 
dying priest who investigates the claims to 
sainthood of a mysterious World War II 
deserter. 

A Natural History of New York City, by 
John Kieran. One of the first of the great 
panelists, a born-and-bred New Yorker, 
provides pleasing information on nature’s 
triumph over asphalt. 

Observations, by Richard Avedon. Pho- 
fographer Avedon proves himself an ac- 
complished face dropper in this fascinating 
series of keyhole studies of the famous. 

The Rack, by A. E. Ellis. A chilling, 
sometimes sickening novel of a cynically 
run tuberculosis sanatorium, in which hope 
dies quickly, the patients more slowly. 

Orde Wingate, by Christopher Sykes. A 
first-rate biography of the stumpy, tem- 
pestuous British jungle fighter who became 
World War II’s Lion of Burma. 

Beyond Survival, by Max Ways. U.S. 
foreign policy troubles, the author argues 
in this perspective study, are largely the 
result of the nation’s lack of a coherent 
public philosophy. 

Act One, by Moss Hart. One of the 
theater's most engaging autobiographies, 
by a Moss whose roles have gathered few 
critical stones, 

This Is My God, by Herman Wouk. The 
author, an Orthodox Jew and a bestselling 
novelist (Marjorie Morningstar), provides 
a clear, simple guide to his faith. 

Men Die, by H. L. Humes. A violent, 
gloomy, skillfully written novel in which 
Negro enlisted men and white officers, tun- 
neling to make an ammunition cache of a 
Caribbean island, create instead a monu- 
ment to doom. 

The Real Life of Sebastian Knight, by 
Vladimir Nabokov. An early, excellent 
Nabokov novel in which a dead author's 
brother puzzles over disturbing matters of 
art and identity. 

The Siege at Peking, by Peter Fleming. 
The Boxer Rebellion, as the author recre- 
ates it, was a comic opera, but the bullets 
were authentic and so was the heroism. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
. Advise and Consent, Drury (1) * 
. Exodus, Uris (2) 
. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (3) 
. The Cave, Warren (6) 
. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (4) 
. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Lawrence (5) 
. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (10) 
The War Lover, Hersey 
. The Thirteenth Apostie, Vale 
The Art of Llewellyn Jones, Bonner 


NONFICTION 

1. The Status Seekers, Packard (1) 

2. For 2¢ Plain, Golden (2) 

3. Act One, Hart (3) 

4. Folk Medicine, Jarvis (4) 

5. How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (6) 

6. The Elements of Style, 

7 

8 

9 

0 


chant DA Us WN 


Strunk and White (5) 
. This Ils My God, Wouk (8) 
. The Years with Ross, Thurber (7) 
. Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (10) 
. Groucho and Me, Marx 


* Position on last week's list. 
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and ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

... their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the centuries. Famous, too, 

is Dewar’s White Label and 
Ancestor, forever and always a 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 
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